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IS FRANCE MAKING FOR A. DICTATORSHIP? | 


BoLsHEvisM or Fascism? The man with a bloéd-stained:dagger 
between his teeth or the stern leader wielding a repressive sword ? 
Such is, according to the daily statements published in responsible 
papers and reviews, the dilemma which confronts France, from 
which nothing can save her. Dictatorship would seem to be a 
certainty. One point, only one, is not clear—the quarter whence 
the master is to spring. Meanwhile, remote from the noisy masses 
at the poles of opinion, the public at large, though to all intents 
and purposes indifferent to the solution of the problem, agrees, 
however, in expressing the hope that the nation should submit 
to an authority. The country asks for a reliable Government 
and at its head a leader capable of exercising power, who, having 
adopted a good, nay even an indifferent policy, should prove 
steadfast in his purpose and resort to drastic measures, whenever 
necessary, to stem any individual or collective resistance. 
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But is France truly ripe for a dictatorship? The question 
concerns not that country alone, but all civilised nations, if for 
no other reason than that they all exhibit signs of a similar 
discontent. Throughout Europe the position is critical: time- 
honoured institutions are shaken, and unsettlement is gaining 
ground among all classes ; we witness a growing mistrust in that 
particular mode of governance which had, until a recent period, 
proved, on the whole, very beneficial—the parliamentary system. 
In these circumstances, should a violent upheaval suddenly 
succeed in enthroning a dictator in France, the movement would 
spread all over Europe. Such was the case with the revolution 
of 1848. Its world-wide after-effects are too familiar to us all for 
a restatement of them to be necessary. That the question is of 
universal interest cannot, therefore, be denied. 

Before attempting to answer it, let us for a moment take a 
look at past happenings. As a rule, history affords reliable 
guidance. What teaching does it impart in connexion with the 
present problem ? Viewed objectively, it shows that dictatorship 
may occur in a certain number of complex, yet clearly defined, 
circumstances, namely : when, the legal authority of the Govern- 
ment being inadequate to cope with home or foreign affairs, the 
central power tends to fall into the background ; when strongly 
organised groups play the part of the State on the wane; when 
the main political parties, shirking their obvious and paramount 
duty,, prove;tehretant to undertake the onus of such responsibility 
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% b " and, its representatives. Given such data, should there arise a 


man: “detaid 3 of: : juridical _principles, but energetic, domineering, 


. 2 : active, ‘and, above all," Pessessed of that indefinable something 


"2 whieh. creates A stzvng’-presence,’ he may, with the support of 
a smi” -folldsving, *Iaunch himself into power. Crowds are 
gregarious. The bulk of a nation willingly follows the minority, 
provided the latter acts boldly and with decision. Having reached 
this first stage, the man in question may freely use whip, rein, 
and spur. The majority will obey as submissively as a well- 
trained horse. Henceforth it is an easy task for the dictator to 
force divergent currents into the right channel and to rouse 
slumbering energies. Monsieur de Lavelaye, in his book Le 
Gouvernement et la Démocratie, quotes, in connexion with this 
assumption, the following passage written by Napoleon in St. 
Helena : 


‘ Lorsqu’une déplorable faiblesse et une versatilité sans fin se mani- 
festent dans les conseils du pouvoir ; lorsque cédant tour a tour a I’influence 
des partis contraires et vivant au jour le jour, sans plan fixe, sans marche 
assurée, il a donné la mesure de son insuffisance, et que les citoyens les plus 
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modeérés sont forcés de convenir que ]’Etat n’est plus gouverné ; lorsque, 
enfin, & sa nullité au dedans, l’administration joint le tort le plus grave 
qu’elle puisse avoir aux yeux d’un peuple fier, je veux dire l’avilissement 
au dehors, alors une inquiétude vague se répand dans la société, le besoin 
de sa conservation l’agite, et, promenant sur elle-méme ses regards, elle 
semble chercher un homme qui puisse la sauver.’ (T. 1, p. 229.) 


Now the question may be put: ‘ Are these conditions being 
fulfilled in France at the present day ?’ 

A casual observer would no doubt answer in the affirma- 
tive. Neither, judging superficially, would he be wrong. Appear- 
ances offer but little scope for optimism. Looking at it generally, 
the picture of France in this year of 1926 presents much 
analogy with that of 1799. Enlargement is unnecessary. From 
a purely parliamentary standpoint things seem less encourag- 
ing still. What do we see in both Houses? Mushroom 
Ministries, born from empty talk, crumble to pieces, because 
they fail to muster a consistent majority. The names of 
each successive Cabinet may differ, but the characteristics 
remain unaltered. Not one has shown unity of design or 
strength of endeavour. Not one has clearly understood the 
urgent needs of the country. Three great reforms the nation 
imperatively calls for: (a) a fiscal reform; (bd) an electoral 
reform; (c) an administrative reform. But how could the 
Ministers as much as approach the discussion of these vital 
matters? Compelled to answer the flood of questions brought 
forward by the Opposition, dubious whether on the morrow they 
will still keep their posts or be shifted from one department to 
another, uncertain whether the majority will not within twenty- 
four hours’ time dwindle into a minority, they are handicapped 
and powerless. All proceedings are delayed by the party rivalry. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the two extreme groups, despite their 
hatred towards each other, yet join in stubborn opposition against 
the very principle of the parliamentary régime they crave to 
destroy. Parenthetically, it should be noted that, contrary to 
what exists in England, the regulations of the French Parliament 
do not provide for a strictly limited ‘ question time.’ Taking 
advantage of that deficiency, the ‘ extreme wings ’ seize on every 
opportunity to clog the wheels of the Government machinery : 
the deputies indulge in protracting effete controversies, in raising 
points of order without plausible grounds, in blaming one another 
for averred or presumed errors committed in the past. Such 
practices prevailing; how can the Ministers get through any useful 
work? No wonder, then, if the whole régime, taxed as inefficient, 
is fast falling into disrepute. 

That much harm has originated in the two Houses, more 
particularly in the Chamber of Deputies, cannot be denied. Yet 
the French Parliament is not the sole culprit. The dangerous 
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symptoms referred to above must be traced to deeper causes. 
The primary source of all the trouble is disappointment. In 
human beings, disappointment creates envy ; in nations, it vents 
itself in revolt against the leaders. And to be sure France has 
experienced a bitter disappointment. 

This is not the place for an exhaustive survey of that nation’s 
grievances ; yet some of them may be profitably recalled to 
mind. Every Frenchman believed that the Great War would 
be the last—at least, in Europe. To reach this most noble ideal 
France consented to sacrifices so great that in days to come, when 
the lapse of years has set things in their true light, the unbiassed 
historian, investigating her annals, will stop, wonder-stricken in 
his inquiry, and marvel, with that religious awe so strongly 
expressed in Vergil’s immortal verse : 


* Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris.’ 


Nothing but the fervid, mystical elation of the patriotic feel- 
ing raised to the purest form of heroism could render such 
self-sacrifice possible and acceptable. But after the long 
dream of four and a half years came the irony of a brutal 
awakening. 

What about the protection of the French eastern frontiers 
by the Allies jointly? What about the reinstatement of the 
devastated areas at the expense of the authors of the damage ? 
From a military point of view the danger of a fresh invasion is 
merely postponed, not done away with; from a financial point 
of view the payees take the place of the payers ; for half a century 
to come the orphans of the victims who fell for a sacred cause 
will have to contribute huge sums of money towards the making 
good of damages accomplished before they were born—nay, ‘ the 
widow must pay for the overcoat which served as a shroud where- 
with to bury her husband’s corpse.’ Meanwhile, the man in the 
street argues ‘ thrift is of no avail’ ; his knowledge of arithmetic 
does not enable him to find out what price in francs should be 
saved to refund both principal and interest of the inter-Allied 
debts reckoned in pounds sterling and dollars. 

From those two groups of causes—those strictly political and 
those of general import—proceeds the present attitude of mind 
of the French nation: they are all sufficient to account for the 
call for the iron grip of a strong hand. 

Moreover, we cannot afford to ignore, first, the coups d'état 
which took place in France in the past on two critical occasions ; 
secondly, the dictatorships which have recently been established 
in other countries—Italy, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Hungary, and 
Persia. 

What weight do these arguments carry? First, the French 
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precedents. France, it is argued, has experienced two dictator- 
ships—a change that has already happened twice may recur a 
third time. In these matters ‘ what has been ’ does not necessarily 
imply ‘ what will be.’ All depends on the nature of the events 
under consideration, the moment and circumstances of their 
occurrence. To the student of history the two French dictator- 
ships present one feature in common—they were Napoleonic. 
Strictly speaking, December 2 appears as a distant and faint 
reflection of the 18th Brumaire. It became possible mainly 
because the regular army had during decades been nourished with 
the epic legend of the Imperial glory. Hence the 18th Brumaire 
alone counts. Now, in the movement which launched Buonaparte 
into supreme power there is hardly any trace of mysticism. 
Logical, matter-of-fact in the extreme, it proceeded from an 
extraordinary combination of circumstances unique in history. 
An unprecedented financial crisis, due both to the lavishness of 
the ancient monarchy and to the expenses incurred by Louis XVI 
to help the American insurgents, had already led to the Revolution. 
The country felt exhausted by ten years of civil and foreign wars. 
Nothing short of a great military effort could deal with those 
twofold odds: revolution at home, coalition abroad. Further- 
more, the maintenance of peace seemed as arduous an achievement 
as the conquering of it—superhuman, in truth, as Taine so clearly 
puts it : 


Il fallait contenir a la fois les royalistes et les jacobins, rendre & 140,000 
émigrés leur patrie, et néanmoins rassurer les 1,200,000 propriétaires de 
biens nationaux, rendre & 30,000,000 de catholiques orthodoxes le droit, 
la faculté, les moyens, de pratiquer leur culte, et cependant ne pas laisser 
maltraiter le clergé schismatique, mettre en présence dans la méme 
commune le seigneur dépossédé et le paysan acquéreur de son domaine. 


Public spirit was dead. Any effort for the good and welfare 
of the nation seemed sheer foolishness. The venality of the 
Directoire struck even the less keen-sighted admirers of that so- 
called republican Government. Deliberate anarchy and bullying 
despotism superseded each other by turns. Buonaparte, not 
only an exception in himself, but popular because of his former 
victories and haloed with glory, had practically nothing to do but 
to appear and to wrench the power from the hands of hated 
incompetent tyrants, and restore that personal power which France 
had known ten years before, and had not yet forgotten. The 
tradition persisted, the break had been short. 

How different the present situation. Financially, critics aver, 
now as then, there exists a serious crisis. We grant it. Politically, 
they argue, Parliament, now as then, appears powerless. We 
agree. But there ends the analogy. Though a prey to these two 
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similar evils, the social state of modern France cannot, in any 
case, compare with what existed at the time of the Revolution. 
There is no agrarian question now. Most of the extensive domains 
of the ancient nobility have been parcelled out to such a degree 
that small and middling estates are, in comparison with the 
population, more numerous in France than anywhere else. The 
celebrated cry, ‘ Three acres and a cow!’ with which the Right 
Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P., succeeded in carrying the small-holdings 
amendment against Lord Salisbury in 1886, would have no echo 
in the French villages of to-day. Why should the peasant ask 
for three acres and a cow? He owns that, and more. Unlike the 
factory hands and the townspeople, he hardly suffers at all from 
the fall of the franc. What he sells everybody needs. He is free 
to raise his prices. He can make money. He likes his work. 
What else should he want? Now, if we remember that those 
peasants (including village carpenters, blacksmiths, saddlers, and 
men of other callings implying rural interests) number more than 
half the aggregate population of France, the fact that they are 
the last to favour a change which might menace the privacy and 
independence of their homesteads leads us to deny the finality 
of the deductions drawn from French history. 

It remains to be seen whether the reasons taken from the 
examples furnished by other countries are more conclusive. 
Instinctively, on looking at Italy and Spain, one can’t help para- 
phrasing Pascal’s words: ‘ Vérité au deca des Pyrénées, erreur au 
dela.’ Comparisons of this kind often prove misleading, epecially 
with countries where social conditions, education, habits, manners, 
differ. Buonapartism in nowise resembles Fascism. Fascism is 
due to many causes. To begin with, it must be looked upon as a 
product of the war and the after-war, leaving aside Mussolini’s 
extraordinary genius. But this is only one cause. On the whole 
it by no means depends upon outward circumstances. Italy, the 
country of the old Roman Jatifundia, had experienced, long prior 
to 1914, agrarian strikes unknown in France. Furthermore, she 
has been at all times, ‘ to a far greater degree than France, the 
land of civil feuds and strifes waged by towns, quarters or guilds 
of craftsmen, one against another. Under the Guelph and Ghibel- 
line banners many a selfish passion was enrolled.’ 


Elle est le pays, beaucoup plus que la France, des luttes civiles, des 
rivalités de ville 4 ville, de quartier 4 quartier, de métier 4 métier. Sous 
l’étendard guelfe ou l’étendard gibelin, bien des passions particuliéres se 
sont enrdlées. (L’Europe Nouvelle, Novembre 14, 1925.) 


The classical literature of other countries furnishes few 
instances of curses hurled at towns or classes of citizens anything 
like the execrations so commonly met with in Italian authors ; 
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take, for example, the celebrated verses with which Dante calls 
down on Pisa the direst malediction of Heaven : 


Ahi ! Pisa, vituperio delle genti, 

Del bel paese 14 dove il si suona ; 

Poi che i vicini a te punir son lenti, 
Muovansi la Capraia e la Gorgona, 

E faccian siepe ad Arno in su la foce, 
Si ch’egli annieghi in te ogni persona. 


Another essential dissimilarity between the two nations foils 
any attempt at parallel. France is an old nation ; Italy has only 
quite recently achieved her political unity. 


L’Etat italien sort & peine de l’enfance, il n’a pas encore de passé, de 
traditions. .Des vieillards se rencontrent en Italie qui se souviennent d’une 
époque ov il n’y avait pas d’Etat italien. (Comte de Fels, Aurons-nous la 
Révolution ?) 


Plainly, then, any endeavour to forecast the eventual develop- 
ments of the present French deadlock, in the light of Italian 
Fascism, seems somewhat futile. And, for reasons still more 
forcible, inferences from Spanish, or, for the matter of that, from 
Greek, Turkish, Hungarian or Persian precedents, can hardly be 
drawn. 

Thus, from whatever angle we look at the problem, we finally 
land in the necessity of evolving the future of France from our 
knowledge of the modern conditions of that country, as revealed 
by the interests, callings, tastes, habits, tendencies, etc., of its 
inhabitants. On that plane we would venture to conclude that 
most of the pessimistic announcements have been dealt with and 
dismissed. 

However, the charge against the régime remains. The clamours 
attacking Parliament rise on all sides—loud, bitter, continuous. 
Is not this a fatal symptom? Here, again, we must not take 
things tragically. The recurrence of such criticisms strikes the 
observer as the burden of a very old song. In the ears of the 
middle-aged man the note is but an echo of complaints heard or 
read of in his childhood. And his father and grandfather express 
the same opinion, so inveterate is the habit that leads the French 
to scoff at their Government. Monsieur d’Arzens, in a book written 
in 1898 entitled The Failure of the Parliamentary Government, 
quoting Monsieur Thureau Dangin (History of the July Monarchy, 
book 1, p. 92), very distinctly emphasises the fact. Already at 
that time, ‘ in certain circles, a man was quite welcome to speak 
ill of the parliamentary system,’ and to declare ‘the whole 
machinery effete.’ Long before 1914 the word ‘ Republic’ no 
longer roused in France that religious enthusiasm with which the 
Liberals of the early nineteenth century had cheered a Govern- 
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ment, to their eyes, disinterested, pure, beautiful—the hall-mark 
of perfection. A by no means negligible portion of public opinion 
steadfastly opposed the Republic, and most of the Conservatives 
who had reluctantly rallied round it secretly hankered after the 
traditional Monarchy to which in their heart of hearts they had 
remained loyal. Rochefort’s ironic witticism, ‘La République, 
qu’elle était belle sous l’Empire,’ is distinguishable—by letter, not 
by spirit—from hundreds of others to the same effect. Most of 
the French Republican statesmen have vied with one another in 
speaking or penning their share of such sarcasm. ‘ Nous sommes 
loin de la raison et de la santé,’ Monsieur Sembat, the great 
Socialist leader, wrote in 1913; ‘Nous sommes dans I’inco- 
hérence,’ Monsieur Clemenceau had said previously ; ‘ La France 
se dissout,’ Monsieur Rouvier had affirmed earlier still; ‘La 
France est bien malade,’ Monsieur Bourgeois himself had asserted. 
Such statements, from Deputies and Ministers in whose opinion 
the two terms France and the Republic were synonymous, clearly 
show that even prior to 1914 there existed a strong misgiving as 
regards the future of the régime. 

Neither should too much weight be attached to the fact that 
the present-day Ministries are short-lived; the longevity of its 
Cabinets has never been one of the characteristic features of the 
French Republic. From September 4, 1870 (the date of the 
proclamation of the Third Republic), to August 3, 1914—that is 
to say, a period of forty-four years—France can boast of having 
had fifty-nine Ministries. As time went on things grew worse. 
To-day they seem desperate, politically speaking. Yet should 
one conclude that the nation is on the verge of a violent change ? 
For the nation to yield to an impulse, amounting to a clean sweep 
of the whole régime, it must be urged on by some such mighty 
incentive as a crying injustice, or, again, a great national danger, 
and be led on by a chief. Now, doubtless, that sword of 
Damocles, the financial crisis, is hanging over its head, but it 
has not fallen yet, which makes all the difference ; and as for the 
leader, we can say that Buonapartes are scarce. 

And deep down this fact remains: despite the call for a chief, 
there is in France an obscure, somewhat sentimental dread of 
dictatorship. The men of an older generation fear dictatorship 
from experience, remembering what illiberal measures they 
suffered from when Napoleon III. held sway ; the younger men 
fear it because of what they have learnt of the arbitrary rule which 
prevailed under a personal Government ; the well-informed men 
fear it for more precise motives. They reason like this: In the 
past, at least since the Middle Ages, despotism was confined 
within certain bounds, not only because of the scheme of tenure 
created by the feudal system, but also as a result of the privileges, 
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immunities and franchises, of almost infinite kinds, subsisting in 
favour of various districts, boroughs, ports, guilds and crafts, and 
even of private individuals. The well-known benefit of the clergy, 
founded upon the text of Scripture, ‘ Touch not Mine anointed, 
and do My prophets no harm,’ which was gradually expanded 
and finally applied to laymen provided they could read, is but one 
example amongst many others. Thus, as Monsieur de Lavelaye 
writes : 

La force dont disposait la noblesse, l’autorité dont jouissaient les 
Cours de Justice, les priviléges des villes, des provinces, et des cor- 
porations surtout l’imperfection et l’impuissance de 1’administration, 
bornaient le pouvoir du souverain. (Le Gouvernement et la Démocratie, 
t. I, p. 218.) 


But the mighty arm of Napoleon I., by fusing into one the whole 
of the judiciary and administrative institutions of France, swept 
away such barriers. Nowadays the already elaborate machinery 
created by him has been improved to such an extent that its 
intricate mechanism clutches every Frenchman. None can escape 
its teeth. Dictatorship would therefore be more absolute to-day 
than in the past. So, owing to dissimilar but equally potent 
reasons, both the politically well-informed higher middle classes 
and the bulk of the stolid, placid country-folk, averse from all 
change, and numbering more than half the aggregate population 
of the country, are opposed to dictatorship. It would be difficult 
to go against that two-fold current. 

An hour did sound, nevertheless, when the venture might have 
been attempted. It was during the war, or, more exactly, at the 
precise moment when the victorious Armistice put an end to 
hostilities. Then enthusiasm was reigning supreme: the most 
inaudible summons from one of the leaders of the day, in whom 
everybody believed like the Gospel, had sufficed. The change 
would have taken place, as a matter of fact, without anyone 
inquiring as to the means or purpose of the coup d'état. Neither 
were the Socialists blind to the danger. Interpreting in an 
erroneous sense the meaning of the Greek proverb, ‘ 4pxn codias, 
$éBos xvpiov,’ to serve their interests, they were not slow to 
give out that a victorious chief is the enemy to be dreaded. 
During the ominous days of the early summer of 1914 Jaurés 
could not forbear from crying out: ‘If things come to fighting 
and we are beaten, it is the end of France; if we are victorious, 
it is the end of the Republic.’ His statement is the result of iis 
opinion of the French Army at that time, an army founded on the 
three years’ compulsory service system. That army, he thought, 
might to a great extent be compared to the Pretorian Guard, 
standing in readiness for any violent stroke of State policy devised 
to subvert the Constitution. Hence he persistently advocated the 
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creation of a militia with short-term service; such troops, he 
argued, would be more strongly attached to the Republican 
institutions than units composed of long-term soldiers. 

As it happens, the gloomy presentiments of Jaurés have not 
been borne out by facts. Not in one instance did those chiefs 
make the slightest attempt to avail themselves of their favourable 
position, and this though their armies, a million strong, consisted 
of troops which after serving three years in peace-time had 
also been mobilised for four and a half years in war-time, and 
had thus acquired the blind obedience characteristic of professional 
soldiers. On the contrary, the most glorious generals ever pin- 
nacled by fame—after saving their country and civilisation, 
and at a time when round their portraits, to be seen on every 
chimney-piece in mansion and cottage in France, hovered a 
halo of glory almost superhuman—unflinchingly obeyed the 
orders of whatever obscure politician chanced to hold legal 
authority, even allowing themselves to be undeservedly ‘ Stellen- 
bosched ’ into the bargain. When Cicero wrote the words which 
have so often received effective quotation: ‘Cedant arma toge, 
concedat laura lingue,’ there existed good reason for the sub- 
serviency : his was a manly civic gown; his a noble eloquence, 
thrice enhanced because of its constant adherence to the interests 
of the Republic. But that after the Armistice honoured generals 
should have yielded to political incapacity and the laurel given 
way to idle talk seems incredible. Yet it was so: khaki, when 
it had the best chance to get the upper hand, obediently bowed 
before mufti. That fact alone is sufficient evidence that the 
favourable moment for a coup d’état has passed. 


Bolshevism or Fascism ? was our query at the outset. The 
object of this article throughout has been to prove that, unless 
new difficulties of a serious character arise, neither the former 
nor the latter is likely to reign. Dictatorship, though not im- 
possible, appears as logically improbable and practically not 
feasible. How, then, solve the problem? In the present case 
there are possible alternatives to the extreme courses we have 
presented. 

Hitherto the word ‘ dictator ’ has been understood as synony- 
mous with usurper. But its received meaning has a wider 
significance. 

Historically a dictator is a man invested for a time with 
the mastery. Originally no disparagement attached to the 
name. In ancient Rome, where the prerogatives of the different 
magistrates had been minutely defined and strictly limited (a 
policy calculated to compel each of them to keep a watchful eye 
on his neighbour’s doings, and thus nip in the bud any eventual 
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attempted act of tyranny), it was provided that in the event of 
sudden, pressing necessity all powers should, for a specified period, 
be handed over to an extraordinary magistrate—the dictator. 
Thus in those days the dictator appeared as precisely the reverse 
of what is dreaded at present—not a usurper, but, on the contrary, 
the responsible chief-elect, upon whom all authority parcelled out 
amongst several others devolves in full, normally, automatically, 
legally, but for a short period, with the primary view of saving 
the country; the idea of preventing such powers from being 
illegally and arbitrarily taken by an oppressive and irresponsible 
tyrant was no doubt subsidiary. 

Rightly understood, the functions of a dictator ought not to 
inspire any fear. Further, the example of Rome might even, 
mutatis mutandis, furnish France with a means of establishing a 
provisional Government able to help her to wade through her 
present difficulties. Viewed in this light, various courses might 
be adopted. The important point is that they should be confined 
within the limits of the modern institutions of the country, and 
make due allowance on the one hand for a return to authority 
which circumstances demand, and on the other hand allow liberty 
which every Frenchman desires as well. There is no impassable 
gulf between the two. 

The first course would be the following. The French Parlia- 
ment, inspired by the example of ancient Rome, would, so to 
speak, by special proxy, entrust one or several men with the task 
of carrying out, within a fixed period, a certain number of 
previously well-defined reforms. Such a policy would not be 
contrary either to the fundamental principle of the French 
Revolution, ‘ All power is vested in the State’ (‘ Tout pouvoir 
réside dans la nation’), or to the binding legal axiom, ‘ Nemo 
plus juris concedere potest quam wpse habet.’ Deputies and senators 
do not hold their office in virtue of superior personal right. They 
are substitutes that have been returned by their respective 
constituencies to the lower or higher House with definite objects. 
Those objects, however different, infer efficiency as a primary 
postulate, in the same manner as every underwriter’s policy implies 
a warranty of seaworthiness. If the members of Parliament 
cannot fulfil their trust, nothing in reason or law forbids them 
from temporarily making over their temporary powers to a third 
party. The grand names of dictator, consul, triumvir, extra- 
ordinary parliamentary commission of public safety, or other 
newly-coined titles must not give cause for alarm. As Monsieur 
Charles Benoist, late Ambassador for France at the Hague, so 
ably explains : 

Ce n’est pas le nom ni méme I’état de dictateur qui fit Rome esclave, 
mais bien le pouvoir que s’attribuérent des citoyens en perpétuant en leurs 
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mains le commandement. Le tout est que le dictateur soit créé en vertu 
des institutions mémes, dans l’ordre constitutionnel, non dans une entreprise 
de sa volonté, et qu’en outre, certaines conditions soient observées. Le 
dictateur doit étre créé pour un temps déterminé, pour un objet précis. 
Si ce temps est court, si cet objet est manifeste, si enfin c’est la loi qui 
institue la dictature, elle est sans danger, elle peut étre bienfaisante ; 
une démocratie ne saurait s’en passer. (Echo de Paris, January 10, 
1926.) 


What precedes shows that the temporary handing over of all 
or part of the powers of Parliament to one or several delegates 
would be perfectly legal. Many people advocate the scheme, 
deeming it the most opportune measure. To men conversant 
with the spirit of both Houses it appears as Utopian, The nearer 
a man feels to death the more desperately he clings to life. 
Members of Parliament are not supermen. One would hardly ask 
them voluntarily to commit suicide. 

A second course depends on the First Magistrate of the State. 
The President of the French Republic holds, from the Constitution 
of 1875, powers notably more extensive than are usually conceded 
to the chief of the State under a parliamentary régime. On him, 
jointly with the two Houses, devolves the initiative of all laws, 
whereof he, moreover, enacts the enforcement and supervises the 
good working: the commutation of capital punishment of 
criminals, termed in French ‘ droit de grace,’ is among his preroga- 
tives; all the land and sea forces of the country stand at his 
command ; he appoints to all military and civil posts ; he presides 
over national solemnities; to him representatives of foreign 
Powers present their credentials ; with the assent of the Senate, 
he has a right to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies ; without any 
outside advice, he has a right to summon both Houses to extra- 
ordinary sessions, as also during the term of any session to 
adjourn them twice, for a period, however, not exceeding one 
month ; within the delay fixed for the first official publication of 
every new law he is entitled, by means of a special open message, 
substantiated by facts, to enjoin both Houses to discuss the 
subject-matter over again, and they must comply with the 
injunction ; he negotiates and confirms all international treaties ; 
he chooses his Ministers at will, amongst the members of both 
Houses or elsewhere. So great are his legal powers that many 
authors who promote democracy as a principle have branded the 
Constitution of 1875 with the epithet of ‘ Royalist.’ Theoretically 
they are perhaps right; in fact, the Presidents of the French 
Republic have, from sheer disuse, seemingly waived their powers. 
Once only did a President avail himself of his right to break up 
the Chamber of Deputies; the crisis which ensued taught his 
successors to act more reservedly in the future. Many jurists 
bewail the fact. Were the President to cling to the existing 
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system of laws established by the State for its own guidance, he 
might become the constitutional leader. 

There yet remains a third course—one more conformable with 
parliamentary usage, which would present the advantage of 
keeping to a middle path and follow the steps outlined by 
Monsieur Poincaré. In his Bill No. 6972 of January 17, 1924, the 
former President, notwithstanding the fact that he thus might 
be impairing existing laws, requested the right to issue decrees 
termed ‘ décrets lois’ with a view to carrying out urgent adminis- 
trative reforms. Such a procedure, he argued, while saving much 
time, would little by little do away with the parliamentary routine. 
The system presents a further advantage which President Poincaré 
tactfully left in the dark. It would speedily break down the 
resistance of such deputies as lose sight of the general welfare of 
the nation when the interests of their constituencies are at stake. 
After a keen debate Poincaré succeeded in carrying the section of 
the law of March 22, 1924, reading as follows : 


Des réductions dont le total ne devra pas etre inférieur 4 un milliard de 
francs seront effectuées en 1924 sur les dépenses de l’Etat. Pendant les 
quatre mois qui suivront la promulgation de la présente loi, le Gouverne- 
ment est autorisé & procéder par des décrets rendus en Conseil d’Etat, aprés 
avoir été approuvés en Conseil des Ministres, & toutes les réformes et 
simplifications administratives que comportera la réalisation de ces 
économies. Lorsque les mesures ainsi prises auront nécessité des modifica- 
tions aux lois en vigueur, les décrets seront soumis & la sanction législative 
dans un délai de six mois, 


The fates opposed Monsieur Poincaré’s Bill from going through 
that best of all tests—experience. After their defeat at the 
legislative elections of May 11, 1924, his Government resigned, 
dragging down the whole scheme in their fall. For France the 
consequences of that to all appearances quite trifling detail, the 
non-enforcement of an enactment, amounted to a national 
disaster. A judicious use of the provisos of the Bill as early as 
1924 would have relieved the country of the ordeal of the last two 
years. But an interred Bill may be exhumed. The best policy, 
even now, would be to adopt measures similar to those com- 
mended by Monsieur Poincaré. They stand for what is most 
required in the present circumstances—simplicity and stamina. 
Furthermore, they offer no danger. Their machinery may be 
applied to any kind of work. Their action is directed towards 
producing results. Their effects could not fail to be immediate. 

Stirred by such an example Parliament in its turn might, fore- 
going its routine, decide to amend its methods. Not more than 
three changes—but important ones—would be enough to bring 
the Houses to play their true part and restore their vanished 
prestige : 

(r) A return, in parliamentary elections, to uninominal ballot 
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—the form of voting best fitted to put a stop to such compromise 
as so often characterises coalitions. 


(2) A notable reduction of the number of members of Parlia- 
ment. ‘Too many cooks spoil the broth’ applies not only to 
kitchens, but also to assemblies ; besides, to use the phraseology 
of marine insurance, jettison, under necessity, is always legitimate. 

(3) Personal voting made compulsory. Under the system now 
in vogue each deputy or senator is given slips with his name 
printed. These ballot-papers are put into the box either by the 
voters themselves, or in their absence by the appointed delegate 
of their party. Important Bills or motions may thus be carried 
when no more than a dozen members sit in the House. As 
deputies and senators can admittedly vote by proxy, the custom 
of summoning them to attend at the same hour the sittings of the 
House and of one or more select committees has become prevalent. 
The practice is disastrous. 

Since the fall of the Poincaré Ministry much water has passed 
under the bridge. Time the great teacher, time, that ripens not 
only the crops (‘ Et validas segetes, quod fuit herba facit’), but also 
the schemes of men, time and personal interest, may have con- 
vinced many of those who in 1924 opposed the ‘ décrets lois’ that 
their adoption would restore the Executive to its former state, 
do away with the petty expedients of party device, and be generally 
valuable. 

Thus, to sum up, the dangerous issue, namely, usurpative 
dictatorship, amounting to an open or disguised coup d’état, seems, 
for the present, out of the question. Yet obviously the situation 
has outgrown the spirit and capacity of Parliament. The prevail- 
ing state of things cannot last much longer. If bloodshed is to be 
avoided, if the French nation is to endure one and undivided, a 
constitutional settlement must be resolved upon without delay. 
To effect this, one of the three courses indicated above ought to 
be resorted to. The majority of the nation are sane and of staid 
opinion. Led by the Press, the universities, the chambers of 
commerce and all other authoritative corporations, they cannot, 
surely, fail to obtain the reform should they persistently demand it. 

And the most recalcitrant supporters of French liberties will 
be forced to approve an action bearing no blemish of illegality. 
For, inasmuch as equity did not come to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it, the adoption of one of the courses above mentioned will 
not wear down the French Constitution, but strengthen it and 
render it ‘ «rijpa és de’ (‘ Good to-day, and good for ever ’). 


ANDRE PAULIAN and ADRIEN PAULIAN. 
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IRAQ 


THE present is perhaps a suitable moment for attempting a 
somewhat more comprehensive review than has hitherto been 
made of that very interesting political experiment of Iraq which 
began to take definite shape in 1921. 

The promises which were made. to the Arabs during the 
campaign in Mesopotamia did not necessarily imply the immediate 
setting up of complete constitutional government ; and to have 
taken such a step at once would no doubt have been repugnant 
alike to the instincts and to the judgment of the quast-military 
administration under which, in accordance with the strictest 
principles of international law, the country lay after the Armistice, 
while the councils of the Powers were busy framing the terms of 
the Treaty of Peace. 

It has been the fashion in many quarters to decry that inter- 
mediate administration, to describe it as arbitrary and oppressive, 
resting on brute military force, grinding the inhabitants with 
excessive taxation and compelling them to adopt an alien and 
uncongenial form of government. And these critics point 
triumphantly to the Arab rising of 1920 as proof of the accuracy of 
their diagnosis. It has, however, never yet been shown that, but 
for the intervention of forces outside Iraq, the provisional Govern- 
ment set up after the Armistice might not, without very violent 
changes (changes, moreover, actually then contemplated), by the 
enlargement of the national element in the administration, and by 
the erection perhaps of a nominal but popularly chosen head, have 
gradually developed into a State enjoying the promised inde- 
pendence of Turkey and yet supported and controlled by British 
authority resting on the general consent of the inhabitants of Iraq. 

Certain it is that, for a brief space, the country enjoyed good 
government. Taxation was not heavier than in Turkish times ; 
taking into consideration the enhancement of the value of agri- 
cultural produce, the share demanded by Government was less, 
not more. The national Government which has succeeded has 
had to raise the level of taxation in every direction. If progress 


1 «The Significance of Mosul,’ by Kenneth Williams, appeared in the March 
number of this Reveiw.—Ep1Tor. 
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was prematurely stimulated by the robust impetuousness of the 
head of that administration, the country received the benefit of 
the institution of medical and utility services of a standard of 
excellence beyond all natural expectations. 

Those, however, who dreamed that the fulfilment of our pledge 
was about to take place under a form of government combining 
liberality of institutions with an efficiency of which British 
Imperial history furnishes many splendid examples were doomed 
to disappointment. Two causes, each having its origin outside 
Iraq, frustrated that hope. One was the growing restiveness of 
the British taxpayer; the other, the propaganda of a pan-Arab 
movement headed by the Hedjaz dynasty. 

The devotees of this movement owe more than perhaps they 
realise to the necessitous state of British finances at the end of 
the war. When in March 1921 Mr. Churchill, the then Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (whose jurisdiction included also the 
Middle East department), held his famous Durbar in Cairo for the 
settlement of the affairs of the Middle East—of Palestine, Aden, 
Trans-Jordania, and Iraq—the text on which he harangued the 
assembled consuls and pro-consuls with his usual masterful im- 
pressiveness was the urgent and paramount necessity of relieving 
the British taxpayer. He spoke of the hardships, the suffering 
and the misery, of the poverty and unemployment in Great 
Britain in terms which the recording angel, no doubt (judging by 
events), noted for use in the formation of future Cabinets. The 
occupation of Mesopotamia was in that year costing Great Britain 
about 28,000,000/. He determined to reduce it in three years to 
4,000,000/. The main purpose of his mission, he constantly 
affirmed, was to give the British taxpayer large and immediate 
relief. At the same time, thinking perhaps to sanctify the too 
sordid cause of economy with the fire of liberating zeal, he brought 
with him to Cairo Colonel Lawrence of Hedjaz fame. Between 
them they evolved the Hedjaz kingdom of Iraq. Well might 
Mr. Churchill, in his gratification at this lucky combination of 
political expediency with the romantic championship of a depressed 
nation, refer with justifiable pride to the torch of civilisation now 
to be kindled anew in Baghdad. Meanwhile, as has once before 
in recent Eastern history been discovered to our cost, a kingdom 
implies a king. Faisal, the second son of Hussein, the newly 
created King of the Hedjaz (now departed with his other son and 
successor into voluntary retirement), was the man on whom the 
choice at Cairo fell. But it was felt that the great act of liberating 
the Arabs of Iraq and giving them an independent kingdom should 
not be sullied by any impertinent outside advice as to the selection 
of their King. The choice was to be the spontaneous act of the 
nation. 
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The agent chosen to stage this dramatic venture was Sir Percy 
Cox. No better choice could have been made. Nearly all his 
official life had been spent in holding the scales between the petty 
rival chieftains of the Persian Gulf, whose internal affairs, indeed, 
were insignificant ; but the balance of power between them was 
of international importance. He had acquired a marvellous 
dexterity in threading the gossamer mazes of intrigue woven by 
Persian finesse and Arab duplicity. In his maturity (he was well 
over sixty when this task was laid upon him, and had qualified 
for rest by a score of notable services) he had the sagacity of 
Ulysses and the front of Wellington. 

He set about his delicate task with business-like efficiency. 
The first necessity was the election of the King. The rival 
candidates (the most dangerous having already been judiciously 
removed) were, of course, to be allowed to canvass their claims ; 
but it was indicated that it would be a graceful act that an 
invitation should be sent by the nobility of Baghdad to Faisal, 
the stranger from the southern deserts, while the local aspirants 
who mentioned their claims were no doubt made to feel much 
as those simple citizens of London felt who, in the financial stress 
of war, presented their notes for gold at the Bank of England. 
They were not encouraged to call again. Eventually the stranger 
from the south secured a triumphant majority of some 95 per 
cent. The universal ardour was not allowed to cool before Faisal 
was installed on the throne in August 1921. 

The curtain fell on the first scene of the drama amid tumultuous 
applause. 

In making the arrangements for this remarkable election and 
recording its results Sir Percy Cox was assisted by the various 
political officers scattered through Iraq, who constituted the 
machinery set up for a very different purpose by Lieut.-Colonel 
A. T. (now Sir Arnold) Wilson, the real head of the provisional 
quasi-military administration which preceded the national Govern- 
ment. These officers formed the backbone of the previous 
administration ; they have been destined to play a very different 
role in the Arab Government of Iraq. Of the machinery of that 
Government—from its tentative inception in October 1920 to its 
more formal installation after the accession of Faisal—it may 
now be convenient to give a brief description. 

When Sir Percy Cox arrived in Baghdad in October 1920 his 
business was to set up a national executive Government, the 
precise form of that Government being left for subsequent 
determination. Within a few weeks, therefore, a Council of 
Ministers, drawn mainly from the leading Arab and Jew notables 
of Iraq, was formed under the presidency of one of the most 
influential personages of Iraq, the Naqib of Baghdad. To each 
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Ministry a British adviser was attached. Rules were drafted for 
the conduct of business by Ministries and the Council, subject 


_to the general control and direction of the High Commissioner, 


and a formula was found for adjusting differences of opinion 
between a Minister and his adviser. The departments outside the 
central Government were at first staffed very much in the same 
way as during the previous régime, but a slight reduction in British 
personnel and a considerable diminution of Indian establishment 
began to take place at once, the vacant posts, and many additional 
appointments, being filled by local inhabitants, who to a large 
extent were ex-Turkish officials. Naturally the technical depart- 
ments—e.g., public works, irrigation, and medical services— 
remained almost entirely in non-Iraqi hands, and their composition 
has been little changed up to the present time. 

The greatest infusion of the Iraqi element occurred from 
the outset in what, in Turkish official parlance, is called the 
‘ administrative ’ service—t.e., the chief executive officers of law 
and order and revenue administration in the various local divisions 
into which the country was formed. These officials, who took the 
old Turkish titles of mutasarrif and quimmaqam, took the place 
of those British officers who, under the designation of political 
officers, played the principal part in the late administration. 
There is a danger that the part they then played, under the 
inspiring leadership of their admired chief A. T. Wilson, may be 
forgotten. Fate decreed that their work should be annulled and 
that the end for which they strove should be frustrated. But, 
whether or not it was in the public interest that the lines on which 
they were working in 1919 and 1920 should be maintained, only 
petty jealousy can deny that they worked with single-minded 
devotion, with high ideals, that many of them displayed abilities 
above the common, and that real heroism was shown in times of 
trial. In that pioneer work in a country of vast and empty 
distances, lacking every amenity and almost every natural con- 
venience, scorched and blasted with heat and dust-storms in 
summer, chill and sodden in winter, there was needed youth, 
energy, hope, enthusiasm, in no ordinary measure ; while in the 
rising of 1920 those men, in their distant and solitary outposts, 
surrounded by cruel foes and uncertain friends, showed often a 
calm and steadfast courage which it is good to remember. For 
them, in the new dispensation, a very different réle was prepared. 
They did not disappear, though their numbers were reduced. The 
residue remained, first as ‘ advisers’ and ‘ assistant advisers’ to 
the new mutasarrifs (who, with an injudicious liberality, were 
appointed in almost every district without delay), and finally as 
‘ administrative inspectors,’ with numerous definite functions but 
indefinite responsibility. 
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For a time they continued to work under the orders of a 
British chief, since the High Commissioner remained the adminis- 
trative head of the Government until Faisal was actually on the 
throne. That event marked the first stage in constitutional 
government. The other stages, which had been mapped out at 
Cairo, now began to be put into process of development. Drafts 
of an organic and an electoral law were prepared, the latter taken 
largely from the Turkish electoral law, while the former, at any rate 
in its earlier forms, was a miscellaneous assortment of bits of various 
paper constitutions, some of which bore no very obvious resem- 
blance to what purported to be the intended constitution of Iraq. 

These drafts were prepared by British officials, more or less 
in consultation with the King and Ministers. They were intended 
to be placed before a constituent assembly, the formation of which 
was to mark the next stage in the evolution of government. 
Meanwhile serious difficulties began to arise on the subject of the 
relationship between the British and Iraq Governments—hitherto 
described by the term mandate. 

To the then numerous enthusiasts for self-determination it 
was perhaps a fortunate accident that the term which was to 
signify the bond between the two Governments—a great Power 
and an infant State—should be new to political science and with 
no authoritatively defined meaning. It enabled them to support 
the agitation against the mandate without committing themselves 
to any overt opposition to the policy of the British Government. 
Indeed, looking back now on that controversy, it is difficult to 
see that the distinction between a mandatory relationship and 
one resting on a treaty was of any substantial importance. In 
any case, the mandate by itself did not constitute an instrument 
of agreement between the two parties. Rather did it represent 
merely the credentials held by the British Government from the 
League of Nations (and with this connotation the term is still 
current). If it was intended that a document of agreement should 
be concluded between the two Governments, a treaty was the 
natural form for such document to take. And that such was the 
intention is indicated by the fact that the draft of a treaty was 
actually in preparation in 1921, before the opposition to the 
mandate had assumed a violent character. To those not behind 
the scenes of these political manceuvres it was indeed a matter of 
conjecture whether substantial national independence or ultimate 
British control was the leading motive of British diplomacy in 
Iraq. The doubt is not yet set at rest. But, outwardly at least, 
the mandatory system seemed to bear the stamp—the degrading 
mark—of tutelage, and, while a part of the opposition was no 
doubt merely a factious desire to upset any arrangements the 
British Government might propose to make, no inconsiderable 
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part was based on a sincere wish to establish an outward show at 
least of independence, even though coupled with a disguised foreign 
control. 

By the beginning of 1922 the draft of a treaty to replace the 
mandate had been prepared, together with the drafts of an organic 
and an electoral law to which reference has already been made, 
and discussions on them began between the High Commissioner 
and the Iraq Council. At the same time the High Commissioner 
was having separate conversations with the King. Moved by we 
know not what arguments, the latter was at first favourably 
inclined. But the Ministers, to whom perhaps the advantages 
of compliance were not disclosed, found much in all these docu- 
ments to cause them hesitation. Their views differed in points of 
detail, no doubt, for they represented very diverse elements—the 
hot-headed but suspicious tribesmen, the intelligentsia of Baghdad, 
the selfish and astute merchant of Basrah, the venal lawyer, the 
rapacious landlord. Many of the Ministers were ignorant and 
narrow, but a few had administrative experience, and one notable 
figure, by his high character, deep knowledge, and wide experience 
of affairs, would have adorned any Government in the world. 

If they differed in details, they seem to have agreed on the 
main points that the treaty was too much like a mere reproduction 
of the mandate, that its period (twenty years) was too long, that 
the financial control for which it provided appeared onerous and 
unnecessary since British expenditure was limited to strictly 
defined and closely controlled objects, and that generally too much 
was said of Iraq’s responsibilities and too little of those of Great 
Britain, especially with regard to defence and external relations. 

These were all criticisms somewhat difficult to meet, no doubt, 
in open discussion or formal correspondence with so heterogeneous 
a body as the Council of Ministers. It is hardly to be wondered 
at if the High Commissioner found it simpler to deal direct with 
the King, without too strictly regarding the latter’s constitutional 
position. Thus separated from his Council, compelled to come to 
terms first with the British Government, and subsequently (when 
an opportunity offered) with his Council and newly-found subjects, 
Faisal was placed in an unenviable position. But the decision 
could not be uncertain. On the one side was ranged the strength 
of the Power which had brought him there and was openly pledged 
to his support ; on the other a Government and people whose will 
to stand by him was uncertain and whose power was insignificant. 
Faisal did not hesitate long between the substance and the 
shadow. He accepted the High Commissioner’s proposals. 

It remained, then, to deal with a refractory Cabinet. It was 
also a disunited Cabinet. Some of the Ministers were entirely the 
King’s creatures, imported with him from the other side of the 
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desert and bound to his fortunes. These, however they cast their 
votes in Council, could be counted on to back the King against 
their colleagues, and could be used to manipulate the local Press 
(now coming into prominence as a political factor) in such a way 
as to put a popular complexion on the King’s actions. The 
recalcitrant members were got rid of by a process perhaps peculiar 
(among constitutional countries) to Iraq. They were sent for by 
the King and told that they must resign. The Prime Minister, 
who was too powerful (and too useful) to be touched for the 
present, collected another and more complaisant Council. 

The incident above described brought into clear relief an 
internal political issue of fundamental importance. The more 
experienced and far-seeing men asked themselves whether in all 
future differences between King and Cabinet it might be assumed 
that the representative of the British Government would throw 
his weight on the side of the King. The question was perhaps 
rhetorical, not requiring an answer. But there can be little 
doubt what the answer would be. If British power in Iraq was to 
be real, it must be arbitrary, resting, not on harmonious co-opera- 
tion (that ideal was too remote), but on the fear of consequences. 
The party in the State most sensitive to threats of withdrawal 
was of course the King. He, therefore, was the natural object of 
the High Commissioner’s unremitting attention. For this reason 
it is perhaps superfluous to scrutinise closely the terms of the 
various documents defining the Iraq constitution and its relations 
with the British Government. With the exception of certain 
subsidiary agreements (which will be noticed later) they were on 
the whole unexceptionable in principle ; but they did not represent 
the real facts which governed the situation, and it was more on 
account of what was not contained in these documents than for 
their ostensible purport that genuine as well as factious opposition 
continued throughout the year 1922. 

If the arguments which the High Commissioner was able to 
place before the King were practically unanswerable, the national 
representatives were not wholly without the means of bringing 
pressure to bear in the same quarter. The King was well aware 
that to have given in to the British Government’s desire for 
prolonged and close control must expose him to the recriminations 
of ‘ patriots.’ His popularity in the country was by no means 
sufficiently assured to enable him to view such attacks with 
equanimity. It was therefore necessary for him as soon as possible 
to put himself in the right with his subjects—or rather, with that 
small but vociferous part of them which clamoured for Istakhlal 
(independence). What steps precisely he took to secure the 
desired end is known, no doubt, to few; but that he was not 

altogether unsuccessful in vindicating his somewhat tainted 
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loyalty to the national cause appears from the fact that the royal 
palace itself was the scene of those strange anti-British demonstra- 
tions which occurred in August 1922. 

The incipient disaffection was sternly repressed; the ring- 
leaders were deported ; the King fell conveniently ill and made 
a sick-bed repentance; the High Commissioner exhibited an 
unwonted decision of purpose, and was in complete command of 
the situation for a few weeks. He took advantage of the occasion 
to obtain from the Prime Minister his reluctant signature to the 
treaty—an act of public spirit on the Nagib’s part for which he 
received the title of G.B.E. and a suggestion that his services were 
no longer indispensable, and that he might now retire and beguile 
his last years with the contemplation of the political riddle in 
which he had hitherto played so conspicuous a part. Taking the 
hint, no doubt with relief, the Naqib resigned and the Cabinet 
dissolved. The administration was carried or without a Council 
until the end of November 1922. 

Meanwhile the policy of the British Government towards Iraq, 
which had at no time fully revealed itself in certain important 
directions, was showing signs of a gradual estrangement and ennut. 
The Secretary of State, after his brilliant display with the axe at 
Cairo in 1921, had begun to find Iraq affairs intolerably tedious. 
His fertile and active mind turned with far greater zest to the 
vast and romantic possibilities of Africa. He made little effort 
to conceal his boredom with the ‘ proud and pettifogging prelates ’ 
of Iraq. The country, moreover, showed signs of inability to 
meet the largely increased expenditure which the new self- 
determining policy imposed upon it. On this point the Govern- 
ment at home was at one with the nation. No fresh expenditure 
on Iraq could be contemplated. The Press went much further. 
On almost all sides arose the cry for the evacuation of Iraq. 

The solution which Mr. Baldwin’s Government devised for the 
problem was to shorten the period of British responsibility by 
deciding that the treaty would be in force only for four years 
from its ratification, or less if Iraq should qualify for admission 
to membership of the League of Nations within that period; at 
its conclusion a new agreement might, if necessary, be entered 
into between the two countries. 

This somewhat cryptic decision was not announced in Baghdad 
until after the departure of Sir Percy Cox, who retired from the 
office of High Commissioner in May 1923. He was perhaps 
fortunate in the moment of his leaving. 

History has seldom many pages to spare for the deeds of 
individual members of the public services. Their efforts, as a 
rule, are hidden from the public eye. They give their labour to 
the policies of others, and their handiwork seldom bears their own 
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superscription. But it fell to Sir Percy Cox to figure prominently 
in the public view. The Mesopotamian campaign, with its dimly- 
understood purpose, its tragic failures and heroic recoveries, its 
mistakes and successes, its frequent breakdown of organisation 
scarcely redeemed by brilliant episodes, its immense difficulties 
and great expenditure of blood and treasure, had attracted 
innumerable eyes to that country, now the scene of a singular 
political experiment, in which Sir Percy Cox was the chief actor. 
His personal qualities were well suited to his new réle. Tall and 
striking in appearance, silent and inscrutable in demeanour, with 
a reputation won by a lifetime spent in shaping policy in the 
Persian Gulf, and a name so familiar as to be transliterated into 
the local vernacular, he affected those with whom he came in 
contact with a sense of impressiveness without effort and of 
mystery without design. Of the skill with which he performed the 
task of installing the Sherifian kingdom of Iraq it is impossible 
to speak too highly; he scored point after point over his 
antagonists ; distinctions and rewards were showered upon him 
in rapid profusion. Whether the work he did then had the 
permanence of greatness time alone can show. If, as some hold, 
the Sherifian policy for Iraq was wrong from the beginning, if the 
visionary designs of a few pan-Arab enthusiasts were merely used 
by British politicians as a convenient device for giving nominal 
effect to our war promises with the minimum of trouble and expense, 
and if, therefore, the policy rested on no sure foundations and was 
bound, sooner or later, to collapse, few were in a better position 
to foresee the probability of such a result than Sir Percy Cox. 

The task of informing the Iraq Government of the change in 
British policy fell to Sir Percy’s successor, Sir Henry Dobbs. At 
first sight it might have seemed that the new High Commissioner 
had been given a unique opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
Iraqi politicians. He made his first appearance in politics with 
the congenial news that the foreign domination would disappear 
in a fifth of the originally prescribed time, and with a subtle 
compliment on Iraq’s miraculously rapid progress along the path 
of civilisation and independence. Sober minds, however, perceived 
the less pleasant implications of the announcement. The disap- 
pearance of foreign domination meant also the withdrawal of 
foreign support. Was Iraq in the least likely to be able to defend 
and support herself in four years ? No one could seriously answer 
that question in the affirmative. What, then, would happen at 
the end of the period? Chaos? Turkish domination revived, 
with its inevitable reprisals on those who had coquetted with the 
infidel ? or a plausible pretext for further and more intense British 
control? No wonder that a profound uneasiness possessed the 
minds of men. 
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Meanwhile, arrangements went forward for the election of the 
long-deferred Constituent Assembly. At the same time the draft 
of the treaty was revised to suit the altered plan, and the subsidiary 
agreements—military, financial, etc.—were at length put before 
the Council for their acceptance. The military agreement gave 
concrete effect to the decision for the early withdrawal of British 
support by a programme of expansion of the Arab army, then 
(middle of 1923) at a strength of some 5000, so as to arrive at a 
total of 15,000 at the end of four or five years. This entailed heavy 
expenditure, and financial questions began to assume a serious 
aspect. Hitherto the financial situation of Iraq, though difficult, 
had presented no insuperable problems. There was no public 
debt other than the share in the old Ottoman Public Debt to be 
assigned to Iraq under the treaty with Turkey, with retrospective 
effect indeed, but of an amount not yet settled. The machinery 
for the collection of revenue and control of expenditure which had 
been set up in the previous administration continued to function 
with such gradual modifications as the changed circumstances 
rendered necessary. The revenues remained steady; if the 
expenditure had increased largely in some direction—e.g., in the 
Civil list, the salaries of Ministers and of other high Iraqi 
officials superimposed on the existing structure—there had been 
savings elsewhere on activities prominent in the A. T. Wilson 
régime, but since abandoned. From early 1921 military expendi- 
ture, no doubt, hung like a cloud over every budget ; but after 
much wrangling the principle had been accepted in 1922 by the 
Secretary of State that military expenditure was to be limited by 
financial capacity. Now, with the shortening of the treaty period, 
this salutary principle had to be discarded. Those who had been 
most strenuous in resisting expenditure on the army were now the 
first to recognise that the new conditions called for new pro- 
grammes, and that money must be found for the immediate and 
rapid expansion of the Iraq army at whatever cost to the remaining 
public services. Fortunately for the custodians of the Iraq 
Treasury, a very effective, though involuntary, brake on army 
expenditure began to operate in the form of a shortage of men. 
The Iraq Government had not yet made up their minds to face 
conscription. 

Further financial burdens were imposed by the financial 
agreement. In addition to the share of the Ottoman Debt, Iraq 
was required by this agreement to pay to the British Government 
an annual sum representing interest and amortisation on the value 
of various public works which had been constructed during the 
war and were now taken over by the Iraq Government. One of 
them was the port of Basrah; for the liquidation of that debt 
satisfactory arrangements were made, limiting the liability to the 
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revenues and assets of the port itself. The remaining charges, 
though amounting to a small aggregate sum (some 10 lakhs, or, 
say, 70,000/. a year), were a fixed and prior charge on the public 
revenues. Seeing that these were already overburdened with 
charges arising out of British policy—e.g., the share of the Ottoman 
Debt imposed by the treaty negotiated by the Allied Powers (includ- 
ing Great Britain) with Turkey, the cost of the rapid expansion 
of the Iraq army necessitated by the revision of the Iraq treaty 
period, and so on—it must be admitted that it was hardly reason- 
able to lay on Iraq additional burdens which could not be carried 
without impairing her capacity in other more vital directions. 

It has been a favourite cry in the Press at home that Iraq 
should be made to pay the cost of the Mesopotamian campaign. 
Taken literally, this proposition does not call for serious criticism. 
If, on the other hand, it is really the impression of a pious hope 
that in due time Iraq may become a source of material wealth 
which will flow in the course of trade into British pockets, thereby 
helping the British taxpayer of the future to bear the burden to 
which the war in Mesopotamia contributed, such a sentiment 
will indeed find an echo in many reasonable British minds ; but 
common-sense would suggest that that desirable result is more 
likely to be attained if the young State is given a fair start and not 
handicapped by claims which constitute a heavy burden on her, 
while their satisfaction would provide only infinitesimal relief to 
the British taxpayer. 

It is to be regretted that during most of the period from the 
beginning of 1922 to the end of 1924 the affairs of Iraq appear to 
have been left in the hands of the subordinates of the Middle East 
Department. On any other assumption it is difficult to account 
for the petulant, arbitrary, doctrinaire, and vacillating way in 
which the long-drawn-out negotiations about the treaty and 
agreements, as well as various other matters, were handled during 
that period—in striking contrast to the almost embarrassing 
ardour with which the new Secretary of State, Mr. Amery, has 
recently espoused the cause of Iraq in the Mosul boundary dispute. 

In financial matters, particularly, the Middle East Department, 
during the period referred to, seems to have adopted an ostrich-like 
attitude, shutting its eyes to the most patent truths and gradually 
driving the Iraq Government into a complete impasse. 

It was during this period of mutual distrust that the new 
treaty and agreements were placed before the Constituent 
Assembly. The chances of acceptance were not regarded as very 
bright even by the most enthusiastic. The composition of the 
Assembly was various and uncertain, and the Cabinet of the day 
was too weak to give a definite lead in the direction of ratification. 
An ominous feature of the situation was that there was no 
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unanimity even among the British officials. Many of the advisers 
attached to the Iraq Government were known to be opposed to the 
treaty and agreements, not, it need hardly be said, from any 
excess of nationalist sentiment on their part, but from a conviction 
that British policy was wronging itself in putting forward such 
unreasonable proposals. A curious decision of the Middle East 
Department, based, it is believed, on a misreading of precedents 
in Egypt, had entirely separated the Iraq Government’s British 
advisers from the High Commissioner. They were expected to 
speak and think from the Iraq point of view, which, it was often 
held, was opposed to the British point of view—though, in fact, 
the opposition was almost entirely superficial. It was officially 
known that the British adviser in the Ministry of Finance held 
views unfavourable to the financial agreement ; in his evidence 
before the committee of the Constituent Assembly, however, he 
advised its acceptance as a mark of co-operation. The opposition 
to the treaty and agreements was, nevertheless, very strong. 
Counter-efforts were made in the local British Press, but the 
articles which appeared, though perhaps inspired, were so full of 
inaccuracies and false arguments that they did little to promote 
the good cause. The High Commissioner had, however, in his 
armoury arguments as effective with the Constituent Assembly 
as they had been with the King ; and, after many hot words and 
noisy demonstrations, much cajolery and vituperation, the stern 
and silent pressure exerted by the British representatives resulted 
in the acceptance of the treaty and subsidiary documents in the 
small hours of a night in June 1924. 

Such are the broad outlines of the development of that singular 
experiment conceived in 1921. Its history during 1925 has been 
mainly the history of the Mosul boundary negotiations, which, 
largely owing to Mr. Amery’s vigorous if somewhat truculent 
championship, have recently been decided in favour of Iraq. In 
the course of these negotiations the British Government has been 
almost imperceptibly led into a reversal of its timid policy of 
1923, and a new treaty has now to be presented for the acceptance 
of the Iraq Government and the British Parliament. 

Looking back over the past, only the most captious criticism 
can deny that a remarkable feat has been achieved. All the 
paraphernalia of a constitutional monarchy, resting on popular 
election and supported by representative institutions, has been 
installed in a country which ten years ago was a lawless, de- 
generate outlying province of an Oriental empire which had 
scarcely emerged from a state of despotism. That such a result 
could never have been obtained without the support of the British 
Air Force does not detract from the ingenuity and dexterity with 
which the transformation has been effected. The part played by 
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the High Commissioners in achieving these results has already 
been referred to ; but no account of the establishment of Faisal’s 
kingdom in Iraq would be complete without mention of the 
inextinguishable enthusiasm and astonishing versatility with which 
Miss Gertrude Bell, the brilliant Oriental secretary to the High 
Commissioner, has at every stage inspired and stimulated the 
national movement. 

Our inquiry must, however, go deeper. What are the founda- 
tions on which this remarkable edifice has been erected ? Does it 
rest on a permanent basis ? 

Two methods suggest themselves as providing (preferably in 
combination, but otherwise as alternatives) a lasting foundation 
for such a State as our policy professed to create in Iraq. The 
one is a strong administration based on material prosperity ; the 
other, a natural harmony between Government and governed. It 
must be confessed that neither of these essential foundation-stones 
has been laid in Iraq. 

Mr. Amery (if he has not been incorrectly reported) has said 
that no finer work was done in Egypt by Cromer than has been 
done by British officers in Iraq. Historical parallels are dangerous 
things. In truth, there is no real comparison between the work 
of Cromer and the work done in Iraq. Cromer did not play at 
constitution-making. He found a form of government, not a very 
good one, perhaps, but one that had grown up in the country. 
He left it alone, and bent his energies to the task of restoring 
economic order. On his first arrival he found Egypt in a condition 
of bankruptcy and threatened with dismemberment. His réle at 
that stage was simply that of a business administrator, trying to 
make the best possible arrangements in the interest of the 
creditors. When he returned later in a different capacity it was 
still primarily to the economic and administrative improvement 
of the country that he addressed himself. The diplomatic skill 
with which he managed, by good fortune, to convert our temporary 
military intervention in Egyptian affairs into a permanent instru- 
ment for maintaining the order of which he was laying the 
foundation was subsidiary to his main purpose. 

The country which we now call Iraq, on the other hand, was, 
when we began our experiment in 1921, not in the least bankrupt. 
On the contrary, it had just been enjoying a period of exceptional 
prosperity. The form of administration which the army of 
occupation found was simple and inexpensive. The country was, 
in fact, nothing more than an outlying province of a large empire, 
to whose Treasury it sent annually a considerable sum after 
meeting the cost of local expenditure. It was badly administered, 
no doubt, but its principal defect was a weakness on the part of 
Government which prevented its agents from executing its decrees 
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in any but the more civilised tracts. If this defect is not so 
conspicuous under the present national Government, that is due 
to the presence of British troops. The Iraq forces are no more 
capable of coercing the tribes than the Turkish divisions were. 

Our main preoccupation in Iraq has been to set up a new form 
of government. How that has been achieved the foregoing pages 
have attempted to describe. But what has been done to strengthen 
and purify the administration and to build up a groundwork of 
economic prosperity ? 

It must be stated at the outset that almost every measure, 
since 1920, initiated by the British Government has had the effect 
of adding to the financial burden of the country. Perhaps political 
circumstances demanded this. If so, all the more necessary was 
it to hasten the growth of material prosperity so as to provide 
new sources of revenue. 

The economic basis of Iraq is agriculture. The main necessities, 
therefore (apart from the maintenance of law and order), for her 
economic development are irrigation, communications, a settled 
rural population, and improved methods of cultivation. The only 
irrigation improvements we have introduced in Iraq were made 
during the war ; and it is to be feared that the work was not very 
well done. It was inevitably hasty. The designs were imperfect, 
and drainage was not sufficiently considered. The small net 
increases in cultivated area which ensued on these works are now 
in imminent danger of relapsing into saline desert unless extensive 
and costly schemes are carried out without delay. The Iraq 
Government have spent more than 1,000,000/. sterling on irriga- 
tion in the period to which these pages relate. The greater part 
of this has been spent on repairs and maintenance. No new work 
has been done. Progress in such matters is no doubt often slow. 
But in Iraq we look in vain for any promise of improvement. The 
first step must be to provide irrigation experts. No serious 
attempt was made by the mandatory Power in this direction 
during this period. 

Much the same must be said of road communications, on 
which something like another 1,000,000/. sterling has been spent 
by Iraq. During that period no new road or important work of 
communication has been constructed. 

On agriculture the State has spent some 40,000/. a year (out 
of a gross revenue of 3,500,000/.). This represents mainly experi- 
mental research work, of which the results can hardly yet be 
judged. The discovery of Iraq’s suitability for cotton cultivation 
was made before the present period. In the Department of 
Agriculture, as in nearly all the others, there has been a lack of 
settled policy, the tendency being sometimes in the direction of 
purely scientific research, and at other times in that of practica: 
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demonstration and advice to cultivators. The Department is 
now under an Iraqi director. 

In 1924 a British company obtained a concession for building 
irrigation works and cultivating cotton on the Diala river and 
the upper Euphrates. The aggregate ultimate cost of the entire 
projects covered by this concession may amount to nearly 
20,000,0001. sterling. The actual outlay is, however, not likely 
for several years to exceed 300,000/. or 400,000/. There are 
difficulties connected with lack of population and uncertainty as 
to water rights which will no doubt give the shareholders an 
opportunity of exercising the gift of patience. 

The medical services, which are mainly under British control, 
have perhaps made the most solid contribution to the material 
betterment of the country. The funds provided for this Depart- 
ment are, however, like those of most of the utility services, con- 
stantly trespassed upon by the more clamant demands of military 
expenditure. 

The Ministry of Education, which surely ought to concern 
itself with providing for the training of Iraqis to take their place 
in the technical departments, has fallen gradually more and more 
into the hands of Iraqis. This is probably inevitable, and possibly 
right ; but if so, it would seem better to withdraw from this 
Ministry the solitary remaining British representative, an austere 
Oxford don, who at present is said to wander disconsolately amid 
the mazes of bigotry and intrigue. 

One of the most vital needs is a land settlement. The land 
revenue, which constitutes about half of the revenue proper and 
is derived from the most stable asset which the country possesses, 
is at present subject to frequent fluctuations, caused mainly by 
price variations. It is also affected by the ebb and flow of the 
central Government’s authority. No steady expansion in this 
main branch of revenue can be expected until the basis of the 
assessment is transferred from the produce of the land to the land 
itself and the cultivators all over the country are given security 
of tenure. The capital importance of land reform was not over- 
looked by the British advisers with the Iraq Government. But 
they did not succeed in securing the co-operation of the High 
Commissioners, whose assistance is indispensable to the introduc- 
tion of a reform which cannot be effected without the importation 
of more experienced British officers. 

In the organisation of the forces of defence and of law and 
order much activity has been shown. The police force, which was 
created by the previous British administration, has now a strength 
of some 6000 (costing about 500,000/. annually), and has attained 
a high standard of efficiency. Already, however, the British hold 
over this force is manifestly weakening, and the executive control 
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is now almost entirely in Iraqi hands. This branch of the 
administration suffers especially from a lack of unity. Security 
against external aggression and internal commotion is at present 
provided by the following forces—viz., the air force (entirely 
British and in general control of all military operations in the 
country), the Iraq levies (drawn mainly from the Assyrian 
population and entirely under British control, financial and 
administrative), the Iraq army, and the Iraq police (the internal 
administration of the two last being entirely under the Iraq 
Government, aided by British advice and inspection). The British 
Government spends about 4,000,000/. a year on the air force and 
the levies in Iraq. The Iraq Government spends about 750,000l. 
on its army and 500,000/. on its police. A rapid increase in the 
Iraq army is postulated by the existing policy, and its ultimate 
cost cannot be less than 1,500,000/. a year. Mr. Amery is confident 
that the full strength can be attained, and its cost met from Iraq 
revenues, probably by 1928. There is no foundation for this 
optimism. The finances of Iraq cannot for many years support a 
greater expenditure than the present. And, even if the financial 
difficulty did not exist, no one seriously believes that a country like 
Iraq, internally turbulent and externally subject to aggression along 
an immense open frontier, can ever provide for its own defence with 
local forces drawn from a total population of 3,000,000, of which 
the tribal part (at least two-thirds) is not amenable to recruitment. 
Some providence must, it seems, be invoked to guard and guide 
this helpless State. Can salvation be found in that other source 
of political stability—a strong national will engendered by harmony 
and co-operation between the Government and the governed ? 
There are no signs that Faisal’s government has yet struck 
root in the soil of Iraq. The constitution has had no organic 
growth. It was thrust ready made on an inarticulate country. 
It has been neither strong nor beneficent. If the inhabitants of 
Iraq enjoy an unusual tranquillity, they owe it to the foreign 
Power which protects them by its forces. Not all the wizardry— 
or should we say witchery ?—of Miss Gertrude Bell can prevail 
over the plain fact of the insufficiency of the Faisal kingdom. 
She has hypnotised the minds of many. She has practised 
Couéism on King Faisal himself with such assiduity as to make 
that susceptible monarch actually begin to believe in himself. But 
the star of the Hedjaz dynasty is not in the ascendant. The 
balance of power in Arabia has recently changed against the 
Sherifian line. In defending our new protégé we may soon find 
ourselves fighting our old friends. There is little doubt that, if 
we adhere to our present policy, Iraq will remain for many years 
an anxious charge and financial burden on future British 
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Or all the countries in Europe, we can safely say that the 
sovereign State of Albania is the least known. This is the more 
curious as she is no mushroom product of the Treaty of Versailles, 
but dates from the now dimly-distant pre-war period of 1912, 
when she threw off her allegiance to Turkey and was recognised 
by the Powers. Since then she has passed through a turbulent 
and fretful period of revolution, foreign occupation, and again 
still more revolution. 

Now that a more settled form of government appears to be 
established and the political future seems brighter, it may be well 
seriously to examine her present status in the Balkans and to 
inquire in what direction she may develop and to what degree she 
may in the future become a factor of importance in the politics of 
the Near East. 

To enable the position to be understood a short summary of 
her history and some account of her people must first be given. 
Briefly, then, the Albanians as a race claim to be the ancient 
Illyrians, who inhabited the Balkan peninsula prior to the advent 
of the people whom we know as the ancient Greeks. If this is 
so, they may be considered, together with the people of the Basque 
country, as the only survivors in pure descent of the earliest 
inhabitants of Europe. The first Peloponnesian war originated 
over a quarrel about the flourishing Greek colony of Epidamnus, 
or Dyrrhachium—the present Durazzo. Under the Roman 
Empire Albania seems to have been a well-populated and pros- 
perous country, and the great Roman university, where many 
of the Czsars were educated, was at Appolonya, not far from the 
present port of Valona. On this site a French archzological 
society is now busy excavating, largely in the hope of unearthing 
early manuscripts. After the break-up of the Roman Empire, 
Albania was held for some centuries by minor feudal lords and 
chieftains of the mountain clans until united in the fifteenth 
century under the national hero Skanderbeg, who for a lifetime 
held at bay the hitherto all-conquering Othman Turk. At his 
death his kingdom was bequeathed to the Venetian Republic, but 
eleven years later was overrun by the Turks, under whose domina- 
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tion the country has lain for the past 400 years. During the period 
of Turkish rule the bulk of the inhabitants found it expedient to 
renounce Christianity, and it was only in the mountain regions, 
which the Turks were never really able to administer, that 
Christianity endured. As a result of this, and partly also as a 
result of an early racial cleavage, the Albanians of to-day are 
divided into five groups. Racially the Albanian is either a Gheg 
of the north and east or a Tosk of the south, and between the two 
there runs always an undercurrent of distrust and dislike. In 
religion he is either a Catholic of the north, a Moslem of the centre, 
or, in the south, a member of the Greek Orthodox Church; and 
here, again, each is mutually distrustful of the other. 

During the clash of interests consequent on the rise of the 
Young Turk Party the Albanians seized the occasion to proclaim 
their independence, and the national flag was hoisted in Valona 
on November 28, 1912. This action created a storm in diplomatic 
circles, since neither Austria nor Italy could afford to see the 
Albanian coast line and ports fall under the political influence 
of the one or the other. On the proposal of Sir Edward Grey a 
Conference of Ambassadors was called in London, and on 
December 17, 1912, Albania was recognised as an independent 
sovereign State to be ruled by a European prince elected by the 
six Great Powers. The choice fell on Prince Wilhelm of Wied, 
who landed at Durazzo in March 1914 to the thunder of salutes 
from the warships representing the Great Powers. Six months 
later he withdrew from a task all too difficult for so inexperienced 
a man, and Albania again split up into a series of small local 
Governments. 

During the Great War and since, she has been occupied in turn 
by the Austrians in the north, by the Serbs in the east, and by the 
Greeks, the French, and the Italians in the south. Towards the 
close of the war the Austrians loosed their hold and retired north- 
wards, spoiling the country and destroying bridges as they went, 
while the Italians settled themselves yet more firmly around the 
great harbour of Valona, with its rich hinterland. 

In spite of the bondage of their country and the seemingly 
hopeless political outlook, the Albanian spirit was not dead, and 
in January 1920, at a congress held at a small village of Central 
Albania, a group of patriots drew up a constitution for a united 
Albania, and formed a provisional Government giving parlia- 
mentary representation and—unique experiment—transferring 
the powers of their departed prince to a body of four regents. 
This number was chosen to meet the susceptibilities of the rival 
religious elements, and so one Catholic, one Greek Orthodox, and 
two Moslem regents were nominated. 

The next event of importance was the determined onslaught 
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of a few courageous bands on the Italian troops, whose outlying 
posts were quickly wiped out, and in a very short time the Italian 
garrison, hemmed in in Valona, capitulated and withdrew to 
Brindisi, retaining in their possession only the small fortified 
island of Sassena, which blocks the entrance to Valona Harbour. 
In justice to the Italians, it should be stated that this reverse 
occurred at a time when the troops were demoralised by the wave 
of Communism which was then sweeping over Italy. 

In 1920 the State of Albania was formally admitted as a 
member of the League of Nations, and the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors appointed an Inter-Allied Commission to delimit its frontiers. 
During the delimitation, as perhaps was inevitable, the interests 
of the newly-formed State were often sacrificed to those of her 
more powerful neighbours. 

The history of the following years up to the end of 1924 has 
been nothing but a series of plot and counter-plot, revolution and 
counter-revolution. The supply of great administrators and 
soldiers with whom Albania had so consistently fed the Turkish 
Empire seemed to have dried up, and no man, save one, was found 
to put the interests of his country before his own. In May 1924 
the weakness of the Government opened the way to a successful 
revolution headed by Monsignor Fan Noli, a bishop of the Ortho- 
dox Church, who became Prime Minister. The revolutionary 
Government carried out none of its promises to the people, and 
showed itself to be tainted with Bolshevist tendencies—if, indeed, 
its chief was not definitely in receipt of Soviet aid. This Govern- 
ment was short lived, and on Christmas Day 1924 the one man, 
Ahmed Zogu, returned to power with a great following of the 
mountain clans. Such was the discipline of his forces that, 
although over gooo wild mountaineers were quartered in Tirana, 
the capital, no case was recorded of looting or thieving, drunken- 
ness or outrage. 

In January a republic was proclaimed, with Ahmed Bey as 
the first President. The new constitution was expressly framed 
to give very wide powers to the President, popular representation 
was provided for in the Chamber of Deputies, and a Second 
Chamber, or Senate, was set up. 

Having thus briefly sketched an outline of the history of this 
interesting people, let us turn to the personality of the new ruler. 

Ahmed Bey Zogu is a young man of about thirty years of age 
and chief of the important Mati clan of Central Albania. A 
Moslem of moderate views and liberal tendencies, he rapidly rose 
to political prominence, and, after the revolution of 1922, became 
Minister of the Interior and Prime Minister. His firm—or, as some 
would say, stern—handling of the situation on several occasions 
has caused him to be wholesomely feared by the political oppor- 
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tunists, so much so that the clemency he showed to his opponents 
on his late return to power caused some surprise. The new 
President is a patriot whose aim it is to weld into a political whole 
the men of divergent race and creed now within the geographical 
boundaries of Albania, and to bring his country up to the level 
of the other States of Europe both as regards prosperity and 
culture. How difficult this task is can perhaps be gauged by what 
has been said above, and particularly when it is realised that 
Albania to-day is quite 200 years behind the rest of Europe. In 
thought, outlook, and development the gulf is tremendous and 
almost unbelievable. In every direction the deadening influence 
of 400 years of Turkish dominance hinders and obstructs the 
self-development of the people. 

Coming down the Dalmatian coast the onlooker is immediately 
struck by the sudden change from the arid and rocky mountain 
scenery of Southern Serbia and Montenegro to the smiling green 
plains and forest-clad hills of Albania, but, although the soil is 
so fertile, the art of husbandry has not changed since the thirteenth 
century. The surface of the land is but scratched, the same crops 
sown, the same seed used. The standard of living is so low, and 
the wants of the people so small, that there is no incentive from 
within to better things ; and the system of Turkish land tenure 
is also to some degree responsible for this inertia. The resources 
of Albania are manifold. The mountains are rich in minerals. 
Coal (mostly lignite), iron, copper, chrome and bauxite are known 
to exist, but, since there are no roads, the mining of them is not 
yet a business proposition ; for the same reason the timber in the 
great forests cannot be utilised. 

As has been mentioned above, the agricultural development 
of the country is much neglected, and only sufficient land is 
brought under cultivation to meet the immediate needs of 
the people. The olive-clad hills of the south are farmed in a 
manner which would be considered primitive even by the Arab 
of Palestine. The great coastal plain lying between Durazzo and 
Valona, which is annually flooded by the three great rivers which 
pour through it, is well fitted for cotton growing on a large scale. 
The draining of a few marshes and the curbing of these rivers 
would convert a malaria-ridden region into 400 square miles of 
first-class cotton land, bringing health, work, and prosperity to 
many thousands of peasants. 

It may be interesting to see now in what manner the new 
President is facing the problems and difficulties which beset his 
country. 

The taxation of the people is inadequate and partial, but is 
probably as heavy as their poverty will bear. The annual revenue 
being in the neighbourhood of 800,000l, sterling, the young State 
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obviously cannot embark on schemes of reform which would be 
considered imperative in a more civilised race. Further, there is 
always the danger of reaction when age-long customs are too 
suddenly abolished. Take, for example, the blood feud or 
vendetta, which is still common throughout the greater part of 
Albania. Happily this custom is dying out, but, being such an 
intimate factor in the every-day life of the people, it is impossible 
to stamp it out quickly. 

To meet his main difficulties the President has settled, or 
compromised over, all outstanding disputes with neighbouring 
States. This has gained him a certain degree of unpopularity 
with the too common -type ef man who lives to brood over 
past wrongs rather: than work towards future betterment. He 
has established d-fational bank with the aid of Italian and Serbian 
banking interests, and 2 national ourrency is ‘to be introduced. 
Being, so far, free from’ thie: inéubiis 6f a national debt, a loan 
from Italian souirees is now being contracted; which is to be 
devoted solely to the ‘tmproverent of sornmunications and the 
building of roads, bridges, ports; #aikways, etc. He has granted 

oil-boring concessions to some five important foreign companies. 
The principal concession goes to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
and minor areas to the Italian State Railways, the Standard Oil 
Company, a French company, and another English company. 
Indications of oil are good, and, should it be found in commercially 
paying quantities, it is evident that the importance of Albania, 
relative to the other Balkan countries, will be materially altered. 
Further, should oil be found, the royalties accruing from the 
production would so augment the budget of the State that she 
would no longer have to fear the economic dominance of Italy, 
and would be in a position to undertake public works of great 
importance which to-day cannot be thought of. The President has 
brought an Englishman as adviser to the Ministry of the Interior, a 
German engineer and a well-known Hungarian expert as advisers 
to the Ministry of Public Works and Agricultural Department 
respectively. In addition to these, foreign technical experts are 
now employed in the posts and telegraphs, wireless, and many 
branches of the Ministry of Public Works. To the adviser of the 
Ministry of the Interior has been entrusted the task of reorganis- 
ing the gendarmerie, and as inspector-general of that force he has 
brought out some nine British officers of experience to act as 
inspectors. It should be made clear that none of these officers is 
now on the active list, and that the British Government has lent 
no official support to the Albanian Government in the matter. 

The President has largely reduced the army, which in times 
past had always been a focus for political intrigue, and he hopes 
by the establishment of a well-disciplined gendarmerie (between 
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4000 and 5000 strong) to ensure interior peace, without which all 
his plans for the future development of his country are useless. 

It may seem strange that Englishmen should have been 
selected for these important posts, but deep down in the heart of 
nearly every Albanian is the unshakable belief that England is 
the only real and disinterested friend of Albania. This legend 
has been growing up through a number of years, and is due to the 
strong personalities of a number of English men and women who 
have interested themselves in this small country, beginning 
perhaps with Lord Byron, and so on through Miss Durham, 
Admiral Burney, General Phillips, Aubrey Herbert, Lord Cecil, 
Mr. Eden, the Dowager Countess of Carnaryon, and last, but not 
least, the retiring Britjsh Minister, Sir Barry Eyres. 

The President is fully alive to the dangers of Soviet propaganda 
in the Balkans, and considerable care is taken to _prevent the 
propagation of Soviet doctrinies, ‘though, in truth, such doctrines 
would receive stant, hearing except amongst the breed of 
discontented politicians—common, I suppose, to every country. 

To the tourist Albania is’a land of great interest and beauty 
but considerable discomfort. Some of the main towns are linked 
up by indifferent roads, where the Ford car reigns supreme. To 
get, however, to the heart of the people one must enter the 
mountains and ride pack-ponies along the national roads. Some 
of these roads would make an uninstructed or civilised goat dizzy. 
I have ridden over so-called main roads not 9 inches wide with 
a sheer wall of rock on one side and 2000 feet drop on the other. 
However, the joy of getting away amongst a courteous, un- 
sophisticated, self-reliant and self-respecting people well repays 
any petty discomforts. The people are unique in many ways. I 
suppose it is the only country in the world where to nod one’s 
head means ‘ No’ and to shake one’s head means ‘ Yes’ ; where 
a girl may under certain conditions elect to become a man in 
the eyes of the law, and, under the mountain code, have all the 
legal status of a man ; where a man is not shot at if accompanied 
by a woman, even if he passes through the country of a tribe with 
which he may be in deadly blood feud ; where gold of all nations 
is the common and only currency, the most usual coins being 
napoleons, British sovereigns and Turkish pounds ; but Austrian 
and Russian, Venezuelan and American (five-dollar) gold pieces 
are constantly used, and even sometimes the older French louis. 
The mental arithmetic required to convert these varied coins into 
the silver kronens mainly in use constitutes a very real strain on 
the traveller. 

To dogmatise as to the future of Albania would be foolish. 

At present she is actually, if not geographically, a buffer 
State between Italy and Yugo-Slavia, and is useful as such. It 
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is pretty certain that if Yugo-Slavia pushed south, and occupied 
Scutari and Northern Albania, Italy would respond by the 
immediate occupation of Valona, if only to deny such a wonderful 
potential naval base to the Serbs. A first move of this nature on 
the part of Italy is unlikely, unless it were part of a greater scheme 
to which reference will be made later. An Italian occupation of 
Albania would be a costly undertaking, with no compensating 
material profit attached, and it would be a severe drain on her 
military resources. 

No; if the gods are kind and oil is found, Albania may look 
forward to a period of increasing prosperity—the influx of foreign 
capital, the development of her untouched resources, and (and 
this is of the greatest importance) the payment of the interest on 
her newly-incurred debt to Italy. 

If oil is not found. ...I have said that Italy would be 
unlikely to occupy Albania unless her hand was forced by Serbia. 
This is true except for one possibility ; and here we must turn 
to the larger canvas of the Balkans. Looking at the southern 
Balkan States, we see the triune kingdom of the Croats, Slovenes 
and Serbs, cemented together since the war and termed Yugo- 
Slavia. Will the cement hold? We see the kingdom of Bulgaria 
in financial straits; we see the region known as Macedonia, 
leading right up to Constantinople, in a chronic state of unrest ; 
we see the State of Greece undergoing a series of kaleidoscopic 
changes and each change increasing the number of malcontents ; 
we see Albania always prone to revolution. Supposing that the 
Slav races of the Balkans were weakened by even temporary 
disunion, and supposing that simultaneously some unknown hand 
put a match to all this highly inflammable material, what more 
likely than that Italy should offer to step in on behalf of Europe 
and pacify this region of never-ending unrest ? 

She might thus form a southern Balkan bloc of the non-Slav 
peoples lying south of a line drawn roughly from Scutari to 
Constantinople, and to this end a military occupation of Albania 
might well be the first stage. 

Is there nothing in the dream of the linking up of the Roman 
and Byzantine Empires ? 

W. F, STIRLING. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES AND THE INDIAN 
MARKET 


A RE]OINDER 


In the March number of the Nineteenth Century and After Mr. 
George Pilcher replies to my article on the same subject in the 
January number. I welcome Mr. Pilcher’s article as the friendly 
criticism of one who, while acknowledging the reality of the danger 
to this country of losing her commanding position in this valuable 
market and the consequent desirability of remedial action, fears 
that there are insuperable difficulties in the way of the scheme 
that I had put forward. 

My proposition was that, in return for a substantial preference 
for her goods, the United Kingdom should agree to bear a share 
of the cost of the defence of India, and I suggested that about 
half the expense of the British troops in India (calculated to cost 
the British taxpayer approximately 10,000,000/. sterling per 
annum) would be a very fair bargain for both countries. 

I have had experience enough to know that a new proposal 
involving a departure from existing practice, if noticed at all, 
arouses all those faculties of destructive criticism with which the 
human mind regards all novel proposals. 

In many quarters comment contents itself with describing the 
proposal as ‘ not practical politics’ without being at the trouble 
to explain the reasons for this pronouncement. Mr. Pilcher has, 
however, explained his reasons for regarding my scheme to be 
impracticable, and I gladly take the opportunity kindly accorded 
to me by the editor of this Review to examine his objections and, 
as I hope, to show that they are not nearly so formidable as they 
appear to him. 

Briefly put, his objections are : 

(1) That the high prices of British goods and the poverty 
of India are the real cause of the decline of imports from the 
United Kingdom, and that the import duties have such a small 
share in the decline that their reduction would be of little value. 

(2) That a preference to the United Kingdom would require 
the denunciation of the Indo-Japanese Convention of 1905, and 
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lead to difficulties with other foreign countries (possibly 

retaliation), and also with other parts of the Empire. 

(3) That even if a British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could provide so large an extra sum as 10,000,000/. a year from 
an over-taxed nation, the reduction in the Indian Customs 
revenue involved by the preference would be equal to the 
subvention received, and could not be acceptable to the Indian 
Government in the interests of the Indian consumer and the 
Indian handloom weaver. 

(4) That a bargain of this kind would weaken the re- 
luctantly-won admission on the part of Indian politicians that 
the British element in the Indian Army was not excessive to 
the real needs of India. 

I will deal with these four objections seriatim. 

As regards the first, let it be admitted at once that the Indian 
masses are not wealthy, and that the high cost of British goods, 
especially British piece-goods, has been a severe deterrent to 
their purchase on the pre-war scale. But if economic conditions 
in England have raised a high wall, and Customs duties in India 
have added a rail on the top of the wall, this is not to say that 
no good will result from lowering that rail. A man may just be 
able to clear a wall five feet high, but will be completely defeated 
by the addition of another five inches. If, with the aid of a small 
reduction in duty, even a small increase in production is rendered 
possible, British manufacturers should be able to reduce prices 
by a sensible figure, and with an ad valorem tariff every reduction 
in price is accompanied by a reduced amount in duty. Thus, if 
a parcel of piece goods cost 100 rupees before the war, and duty 
was 3} rupees, the Indian purchaser would pay 1034 rupees for 
these goods. Now, if the same parcel cost 270 rupees, the duty 
of 11 per cent. adds no less than 30 rupees more to the price, 
making it a total of 300 rupees, or almost treble the pre-war cost. 
If the British producers can manage to reduce the cost by even 
Io per cent., the price would drop to 243 rupees, and a reduced 
duty of 5} per cent. would add only 13 rupees more to be paid 
by the Indian consumer—a reduction in the total charge to him 
of 44 rupees off 300, or nearly 15 per cent. 

While, however, the prime importance of bringing down the 
prices cannot be over-estimated, neither is it wise to be too 
pessimistic about India’s purchasing power. The Indian culti- 
vator will always tell you that it takes three good years to make 
up the losses of one really bad year. Following the war came the 
influenza scourge, two very serious crop failures, acute political 
unrest, and phenomenally high prices of all commodities. Is it 
to be wondered at if it is taking a long time for the former position 
to be restored ? Empty grain stores have to be refilled, live stock 
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replaced, ornaments to be redeemed from pawn or new ones 
purchased, debts to be repaid, and hence economy in expensive 
raiment has naturally followed. But, so long as no permanent 
damage has been done to his land, the Indian cultivator’s power 
of recuperation is most remarkable. Again and again I have seen 
it. There are, as Mr. Pilcher says, 200,000,000 acres of cultivated 
land in India, and the limit of area has not yet been reached, while 
there is abundant scope for increase in the yield. An addition of 
even 3 rupees per acre to the yield or to its value means 
45,000,0001. addition to the purchasing power, and, unless wide- 
spread seasonal calamities should occur, a strong tendency 
upward will continue. As the expansion of cultivation becomes 
less its intensity will increase. In England taxation has overtaken 
production and has for the moment strangled it ; in India taxation 
has fortunately always lagged behind production. Although the 
industrial population is relatively very small, yet in actual 
numbers it amounts to several million men ; and the demand for 
imports from the industrial population is by no means insignificant. 

There is thus no reason at all to despair about India’s future 
expansion as a market. The concern is lest England should lose 
her position in satisfying it. 

The second objection would be a formidable one if it were 
really correct that a preference to British goods would necessitate 
the denunciation of British treaties with foreign countries. A 
‘ most-favoured-nation ’ clause can clearly only apply to foreign 
nations, and the Treaty with Japan, which Mr. Pilcher has termed 
the Indo-Japanese Convention, promised Japanese goods as 
favourable terms as were conceded to ‘ goods of other foreign 
countries.’ His Britannic Majesty, acting as Emperor of India, 
can scarcely have contemplated that the United Kingdom should, 
for the purposes of that Treaty, be included in the category of a 
‘foreign country.’ Moreover, the whole idea of Imperial Prefer- 
ence would vanish in smoke if domestic concessions within the 
Empire were required under treaty to be extended to a number 
of foreign nations. There has been no such trouble about existing 
preferences within the Empire, nor would France tolerate any 
such theory in respect to Algeria or French Indo-China, or 
America in respect to the Philippines. This objection, therefore, 
has no force. Indeed, the scheme that I have suggested might 
partly meet, by another method, the desire of those who press for 
the total exclusion of Japanese cotton goods from India on the 
ground that, owing to the absence of strict factory legislation, 
they are produced by sweated labour. 

The suggestion that Japan might retaliate against India’s 
pig-iron, thereby injuring India’s iron industry, has naturally to 
- be considered ; but if Japan has been obliged to buy Indian pig- 
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iron in order to sustain her own manufactures, she is scarcely 
likely to do injury to herself in order to benefit her much less direct 
interests in Manchuria. 

The validity of the third objection could only be decided after 
the whole proposal has been subjected to serious and patient 
examination. It cannot possibly be pronounced offhand what 
the net effect would be either on British or Indian revenues. My 
proposal is conditional on its satisfying the test of being advan- 
tageous to both countries, and it is just as unreasonable for my 
critic to declare it impracticable on @ priori grounds as it would 
be for me to assert its feasibility without such examination. 

Prima facie a preference would be extremely valuable to 
British industry. Primé facie a relief so substantial in the Army 
Estimates would be extremely valuable to the Indian Government, 
but as no British Chancellor of the Exchequer would undertake 
to assume the extra burden without feeling sure that by the 
stimulation of trade and industry, and the reduction of unemploy- 
ment, the burden would be made good, so no Indian finance 
member would accept the gift offered unless he was satisfied that 
the guid pro quo asked for in return would result in a net advantage 
to Indian interests. The fact that the Indian import duties are, 
with some special exceptions, a Customs tariff, and not deliberately 
protective, alters neither the case for British preference nor the 
protective effect of the duties in respect of commodities also 
produced in India. The duties on tea and tobacco in England are 
purely Customs duties, but this has not prevented the preference 
being given to Empire produce. But, whatever be the result of 
such examination, it is illogical to argue in one and the same 
breath that the scheme will press hardly on the Indian consumer 
and will also lose the Indian Government one-third of its Customs 
revenue. It obviously cannot do both at the same time. The 
import duties have been largely increased during and since the 
war, and it is possible that the Indian finance member would be 
willing to use a good part of the extra 10,000,000/. received in 
reducing the burden of the Indian taxpayer ; or it may be that, 
with a large increase in the volume of imports from the United 
Kingdom, part of the revenue lost by the preference may be 
recovered from the greater bulk of the British goods imported. 
Again, it has never been suggested that such prohibitive or 
vindictive tariffs should be imposed as to drive foreign goods 
entirely out of the Indian market. All that is aimed at is to stem 
the current by which British goods—in some cases slowly, in others 
more rapidly—are being supplanted by imports from foreign 
countries. 

The trade returns of 1924-25 show clearly that the process 
has not been arrested since the time to which my previous article 
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referred. Indeed, they show a further decline in the imports of 
British goods, and disclose that another formidable competitor 
has arisen in the shape of Italy. If some of the present duties, 
é.g., on steel and cotton goods, are raised as against foreign 
countries, the higher revenue on such reduced amounts as were 
still imported from those countries would help to compensate for 
losses due to preference on British goods. 

The fourth and last objection is one that it is difficult to follow. 
To what is the Indian politicians’ objection about the British Army 
due? Mainly to its high cost and partly to the suspicion that the 
British authorities are shifting on to Indian shoulders the cost of 
an excessive number of white troops because it is convenient to 
have extra British forces in reserve in India without cost to the 
British taxpayer. Ifthe British Exchequer should now undertake 
to bear half that cost, it must surely go a long way to remove that 
suspicion, since, unless it were absolutely essential to maintain a 
force of that strength in India for India’s own protection, it would 
pay England much better to reduce its numbers and keep the troops 
at home. There is no admission implicit in my proposals that the 
British garrison in India is excessive, or that it either can or will 
be reduced under my scheme. If one thing is certain, it is that 
that force has been reduced already down to, if not actually below, 
the margin of safety. 

People are apt to reject a scheme of this kind unexamined 
because there is no precedent for a subvention in return for a 
preference. Absence of precedent is no good reason for the rejection 
of any proposal unless there is something so inherently wrong in 
the proposal that it will itself become a vicious precedent. But the 
whole relations of India and England are themselves so unprece- 
dented that such an objection must in any case be weak. And, 
although it is necessary to investigate the financial effect of the 
scheme in both countries, the principle at stake is not really 
one of a cash bargain, but of a preference granted in consideration 
of the protection afforded. The defence of the Indian frontiers 
and the preservation of profound internal peace in India is of 
prime importance to India, but so long as India is a part of the 
Empire it is also of prime importance to Great Britain. If she 
shares to a larger extent than formerly in the burden of this 
defence, and in return her goods are given a preference in the 
Indian market, there is nothing sordid about the transaction. It 
is a free arrangement beneficial to both sides, and the objection 
that there is no exact precedent becomes merely pedantic. 

I have dealt with the main points of Mr. Pilcher’s destructive 
criticism. I will add a few words only on the constructive side 
of his article. He suggests that the danger to British industries 
could better be countered by increased railway construction in 
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India and by much stimulation of the demand for iron ploughs, 
pumping plant, and other agricultural machinery. I have all my 
service been a staunch supporter of railway extension and the 
development of more profitable agriculture, and have on all 
occasions furthered the utilisation of agricultural implements and 
simple machines suited to the condition of the country, but action 
in this direction is no alternative to my proposals. If successful, 
it adds to the benefits to be expected from a preference to British 
goods, but without such a preference there is no guarantee that 
the increased market for imported commodities resulting from 
greater agricultural prosperity will not be captured by foreign 
countries. The advances contemplated by Mr. Pilcher are also 
the advances to which I look for increasing Indian prosperity, 
but the object of all this writing is that the share of the United 
Kingdom in an improving market should be made more secure. 

I can only repeat in conclusion that my request is not the 
absurd one that my proposals should be adopted without thorough 
investigation, but the wholly reasonable one that they should be 
approached with an open mind, and subjected to fair and patient 
examination in both countries instead of being rejected offhand 
on theoretical grounds. If investigation shows that a better 
method can be found for securing the object in view, I am quite 
content. 

REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
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BRITAIN AND THE SUBMARINE 


THREE submarine disasters occurring in rapid succession last year, 
each involving the loss of boat and crew, impelled the late 
chairman of Lloyd’s to launch an impassioned appeal for the 
abolition of ‘an ingenious contrivance by which nations seek 
mutual destruction in time of war, but which deals out death in 
time of peace.’ From the international discussion thus initiated 
three essential facts have emerged: (1) The elimination of the 
submarine is desired by Great Britain as much on the grounds of 
humanitarianism as of national policy; (2) this desire is not 
shared by any other maritime Power; and (3) submarines 
predominate in the naval shipbuilding programmes introduced 
since the war. The plain inference to be drawn from these facts 
is that Great Britain need expect no support in whatever diplo- 
matic efforts she may make to procure the banishment of the 
submarine. So much might have been gathered from the pro- 
ceedings of the Washington Conference in 1921-22, when the 
same proposal was put forward by the British delegation, and, 
in spite of the forceful pleading of Lord Balfour and Lord Lee 
of Fareham, was rejected by the other parties to the Conference. 
Nothing has happened since then to warrant the hope that foreign 
opinion on this question may in the interval have undergone some 
modification. Judging from their actions, the United States, 
Japan, France, and Italy are one and all satisfied that the 
submarine is an indispensable component of their respective 
naval forces. Whether in face of this unanimous opposition it 
would be wise to press the issue I do not presume to judge. 
It seems to me, however, that the discussion, so far as it has 
proceeded, has been somewhat one-sided, and that certain im- 
portant aspects of the submarine problem have not received the 
attention they deserve. Foreign commentators, almost without 
exception, take it for granted that the submarine is a menace to 
British interests alone, and, conversely, that its value either for 
defensive or aggressive purposes is confined to foreign Powers. 
This singular view appears to be shared by the majority of British 


1 There were two survivors from the United States submarine S.51, but the 
British M.1 and the Italian boat Veniero foundered with all hands, 
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publicists. In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that 
the renewed proposal to abolish the submarine in the name of 
humanity should be hailed abroad as a fresh example of British 
hypocrisy. The moment seems opportune, therefore, for present- 
ing certain facts which are difficult to reconcile with the widespread 
notion that this country will be the only loser if the submarine is 
retained as an approved weapon of war. 

A brief historical retrospect is necessary to make the position 
clear. Though the actual date is in dispute, the opening years 
of the present century were those which saw the advent of the 
submarine as a serious implement of naval warfare. More than 
a decade earlier there had been diving boats for which a great 
deal was claimed by their inventors, but it was not until 1900, 
or thereabouts, that sea-going submarines of a fairly reliable type 
came into existence. By that year France had completed five 
boats which behaved satisfactorily on their trials; the American 
Government had just purchased a boat designed by Mr. Holland 
—an Irishman who had made his home in the United States ; 
and various other Powers had acquired one or more boats of an 
experimental character. Great Britain alone had none. In 
France, where the imagination of the public had been captured 
by the possibilities of the new arm, a group of naval officers, 
vigorously supported by the Press, was demanding the construc- 
tion of a vast fleet of submarines in lieu of ironclads. Many new 
boats were laid down, for France at that time was unquestionably 
leading the other nations in submarine development. As far back 
as 1886 Admiral Aube, founder of the‘ Jeune Ecole,’ or progressive 
school of naval thought, had urged the peculiar merits of the 
submarine, and he it was who encouraged Goubet and Gustave 
Zédé to persevere with their endeavours to design a trustworthy 
submersible. Writing fourteen years afterwards, M. Saissy, who 
had done much to spread the doctrines preached by Aube, said : 
‘ Had we but followed his ideas, had we but carried out his plans, 
not only would our coasts and our colonies be assured against 
attack, but France would be at this hour the greatest naval 
Power in the world.’ Other French journalists took a rosier view 
of the situation. ‘ By reason of her submarine division,’ wrote 
one of them in 1901, ‘ the navy of France is the most dread and 
the most powerful in the world.’ ‘ Jamais nous n’aurions trop de 
sousmarins,’ declared another. All naval discussions in France 
at this period were dominated by the submarine and its wonderful 
powers. The professional view was interpreted by Admiral Jurien 
de la Graviére. ‘ Everything which threatens Jes colosses and 
tends to emancipate les moucherons should be warmly welcomed 
by the French Navy,’ he wrote; ‘for by such means we can 
double in a few years our forces and our power.’ 
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Echoes of this clamant agitation sounded loudly across the 
Channel. Turning to the newspaper files of 1899 and later years, 
we find many warnings of the submarine threat to Britain’s naval 
supremacy. Yet the Admiralty remained calm, or, as its critics 
complained, sleepily indifferent. Knowing what we do now, it 
is tolerably certain that the passive policy of Whitehall at this 
juncture was dictated by sound judgment. There was, indeed, a 
wide gulf between the promise of the early submarine and its 
actual performance, as to which latter the British authorities were 
well informed. But the pressure of public opinion could not be 
ignored, and by this time the nation was growing restive. In the 
House of Commons on April 6, 1900, the late Mr. Arnold-Forster 
chid the Admiralty for its conservatism with regard to the 
submarine, holding that it was unwise to stand by and allow 
others to solve the problem without making some attempt to 
solve it for ourselves. He hoped that one of these days we should 
not follow the lead of other nations just a little too late. In the 
December following a question in the Commons brought an 
assurance that ‘ the attention of the Admiralty had been called 
to the additional provision for submarine boats in the French 
naval programme, and,’ it was added, ‘ a statement will be made 
when the Estimates are laid before the House.’ This was duly 
forthcoming in March 1901, when the memorandum on the new 
Estimates announced that ‘ five submarine vessels of the type 
invented by Mr. Holland have been ordered, the first of which 
should be delivered next autumn. What the future value of these 
boats may be in naval warfare can only be a matter of conjecture. 
The experiments with these boats will assist the Admiralty in 
assessing their true value. The question of their employment 
must be studied, and all developments in their mechanism carefully 
watched by this country.’ 

So much we know concerning the introduction of the submarine 
into the British Navy. Less common is the knowledge that this 
step was taken as a matter of deliberate policy, for the purpose, 
not of developing the power of the submarine, but of studying 
methods by which it should be rendered innocuous. These earliest 
boats were intended to furnish the material for practical anti- 
submarine research. Gunfire, nets, spar torpedoes, and a primitive 
form of depth charge were among the devices tested. The late 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson attached the utmost 
importance to counter-submarine tactics, and had his voice 
prevailed it is more than probable that the British Navy would 
have possessed, even before the outbreak of war, an extensive and 
highly efficient organisation for hunting down submarines. But 
this sound and far-sighted policy was thwarted by the enthusiasm 
which the submarine itself speedily engendered in British naval 
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circles. Imperfect as they were, the five ‘ Hollands’ yet functioned 
so well that naval men began to perceive the offensive possibilities 
of the new weapon, and to realise how valuable an adjunct it 
might be to the British Fleet. Very soon, therefore, the best 
brains in the service were pondering the submarine problem from 
an entirely new angle. Instead of thinking out measures for 
defeating the submarine, they were devising means for rendering 
it more potent. Barely a month after the first ‘ Hollands’ had 
gone through their trials the Admiralty placed an order for four 
additional boats of larger and improved design—known as the 
‘A’ class. These were followed by other types, showing a pro- 
gressive increase in dimensions, until in no long time the British 
Navy had outstripped France and all other rivals in the number 
and efficiency of its submarines. Nor has the lead thus gained 
ever been lost. German U-boat exploits have been so well 
advertised that the world at large is still under the impression 
that Germany was the pioneer in all that pertains to submarine 
navigation. Nothing could be further from the truth. Germany 
stood apart until other Powers, at great cost of life and treasure, 
had brought the undersea boat to a remarkable standard of 
efficiency. Even then her naval authorities, and notably Admiral 
von Tirpitz, were sceptical as to its value, maintaining this 
attitude until the war had been in progress for several weeks.? 
Germany’s only important contribution to the technical evolution 
of the submarine was the development of the heavy-oil internal 
combustion engine as a substitute for the dangerous petrol motor. 
This improvement not only minimised the risk of fire and 
explosion, but increased very considerably both the reliability 
and the radius of action of the submarine. From the engineering 
point of view the latest German boats of the pre-war period were 
probably the best afloat at that time; but in form and con- 
struction they were merely adaptations of the basic plan which 
M. d’Equivilley, a French naval architect, had disposed of to 
Messrs. Krupp some ten years earlier. If only in the interests of 
historical truth, it deserves to be recorded that British genius has 
been responsible for almost every marked advance in submarine 
design during the past twenty years. 

Previous to the war the submarine was regarded universally 
as a short-range weapon, which would never be required to operate 
more than a few hundred miles from its base. Why this should 
have been so is not very clear ; but the reason is doubtless to be 
found in a universal misconception of the nature of the submarine 
itself. This in turn is due in part toa misnomer. A ‘ submarine’ 
proper would be a vessel that travelled normally under the sea. 


2 Conclusive evidence on this head is contained in Admiral Galster’s book, 
England, deutsche Flotte und Weltkrieg (Scheible, Kiel, 1925). 
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But the submarine, as we know it, travels normally on the surface 
of the sea. It submerges only when circumstances require it to 
do so, and though it can lie motionless on the bed of the sea for 
thirty-six hours or more, its radius of travel in a submerged 
condition is less than 2 per cent. of its radius of travel on the 
surface. In other words, a modern submarine may have a cruising 
endurance of 8000 to 10,000 miles above water, but its maximum 
endurance when cruising under water is 150 miles. Strictly speak- 
ing, therefore, the submarine is a torpedo-boat endowed with the 
faculty of submerging and of cruising under water for short 
distances. This character it will retain so long as the existing 
system of dual propulsion persists. Surface propulsion is effected 
by oil engines, which are so economical in fuel consumption, at 
moderate speeds, that a boat of 1000 tons may stow sufficient 
oil for a voyage of 10,000 miles. When, however, the boat is 
about to dive the oil engines have to be shut off, since they require 
for purposes of combustion a volume of air with which there is 
no known method of supplying them when the vessel is below 
water. Recourse must thus be had to the electric motors, drawing 
current from storage batteries; but the capacity of the latter is 
very limited, and a run of 100 miles or so would exhaust them. 
True, the batteries can be recharged from a dynamo driven off 
the main engines or by an auxiliary, but to do this it is necessary 
for the boat to come to the surface and remain there while the 
recharging is in progress. Apart from the inferior power and 
speed of the electric drive, the inordinate weight of the storage 
batteries is a serious drawback. Together with the electric motors 
they may represent as much as one-fifth of the total displacement. 
When the boat is running on the surface with its Diesel engines 
the electric plant is, of course, idle ; consequently, it is so much 
dead weight to be carried. On the other hand, the Diesels are 
just as useless when the boat is cruising submerged. If a single 
system of propulsion were ever evolved, developing power equal 
to that of the Diesel engine and capable of functioning when the 
vessel was under water, the efficiency of the submarine would be 
advanced to an incalculable degree. Submerged speed, now 
limited, save in rare cases, to 10 or 12 knots, might be doubled, 
and the submerged cruising radius would be circumscribed only 
by the endurance of the personnel. Again, the elimination of 
heavy storage batteries would enable propelling engines of greater 
weight and power to be installed, with a corresponding gain in 
speed above and below water. The strategic utility of the sub- 
marine would be increased beyond measure if it could travel 
submerged for a distance of 1000 miles at an average speed of 
20 knots, while the tactical advantage of being able to make an 
invisible approach to torpedo range at high speed is self-evident. 
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Submarines of this type would indeed prove a deadly menace to 
the battleship. There is little doubt that their advent would 
cause a revolution in naval tactics and strategy. It remains to 
be seen how long the problem of developing an efficient unit 
system of propulsion for submarines will continue to baffle 
solution. 

On the outbreak of war Great Britain had sixty-four effective 
submarines ready and nineteen under construction ; for Germany 
the figures were twenty-eight and twenty-four respectively. These 
totals refute the prevalent idea that the submarine is, and has 
always been, a weapon alien to the British temperament, and one 
which circumstances forced the Navy to adopt belatedly and with 
reluctance. In addition to the eighty-three boats completed and 
being built, fourteen older craft (‘ Holland’ and ‘A’ types) had 
been constructed, so that up to August 1914 this country had 
‘ produced nearly one hundred submarines. At a very early stage 
of the conflict it became obvious that the powers of these craft 
had been grievously underrated. Boats hitherto looked upon as 
mere coast-defence auxiliaries proved capable of cruising inde- 
pendently for weeks at a time and of making continuous voyages 
of several thousand miles. A few hours after the declaration of 
war British submarines were heading for the German Bight, where 
they were destined to keep watch and ward for four and a half 
years. Their wonderful work as naval scouts has yet to be revealed 
in full, but both the British and German official histories shed 
some light on the subject. They alone made possible the brilliant 
action off Heligoland on August 28, 1914. 
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Since the first days of the war the submarines of the Eighth, or 
‘ Oversea ’ Flotilla, had been keeping a constant watch off the ports in the 
Bight. It was a risky and exciting service, in which there were continual 
encounters with the vigilant and well-handled destroyers of the enemy and 
several hairbreadth escapes. Still, with such boldness and persistence was 
the reconnaissance maintained that the German patrol ships were in 
continual danger. . . . Very full information had been obtained as to the 
routine of the German guard.* 


As time went on the value of submarine reconnaissance became 
so pronounced that British boats detailed for this duty were 
forbidden to attack enemy ships coming out of port. Their orders 
were to observe the strength and movements of the hostile force 
emerging, and to transmit by wireless this intelligence to head- 
quarters. Only when hostile vessels were sighted returning to 
port were the submarines free to attack them. In the other 
theatres of war British submarines repeatedly performed useful 
work which no other type of craft could have done. In the 
Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora they played havoc with the 


3 Naval Operations: Official History of the War, vol. i., p. 99. 
Vor. XCIX—No. 590 NWN 
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enemy’s communications and spread terror in Constantinople 
itself. In the Baltic they held up for long periods the traffic 
between Scandinavian ports and Germany, and sank a number of 
German warships. Had more submarines been despatched to the 
Baltic and allowed to operate independently instead of being placed 
under the orders of the Russian high command, Germany would 
have found herself gravely embarrassed in that important region. 

Detractors of the submarine never omit to emphasise the 
complete failure of German U-boats to make any impression on 
the Grand Fleet, arguing therefrom that submarines can never 
seriously threaten a well-guarded battle fleet. It should, however, 
be remembered that Germany, almost from the first, selected 
mercantile shipping as the main object of U-boat attack, and at 
no time made a great concerted effort to attack the Grand 
Fleet. That the few occasions on which this was attempted brought 
no result is more a tribute to the efficacy of the Grand Fleet’s 
counter-tactics than a proof of the submarine’s limitations. 
British boats, on the contrary, frequently attacked the German 
Fleet with success. Among the ‘ Dreadnoughts’ torpedoed by 
them were the Westfalen, Moltke, and two battleships of the 
‘Koenig’ class. No one had envisaged the possibility that 
submarines might be used effectively against hostile submarines, 
yet British boats did, in fact, have a large share in the ultimate 
defeat of the U-boat menace. No less than twenty German 
U-boats were destroyed by them, and German war historians bear 
witness to the dread which the ever-present danger of British 
submarine attack inspired in the minds of U-boat commanders. 
Even the barest summary of the work that British submarines 
accomplished during the war would occupy too much space. It 
must suffice to say that besides carrying out reconnaissance, patrol, 
minelaying, and fleet duties, they destroyed fifty-four enemy 
warships and 274 other vessels. In his Armistice message to the 
submarine branch under his command, Commodore (now Rear- 
Admiral) S. S. Hall said : 


Submarines were the first at sea on the outbreak of war, they have 
been continuously in action while it lasted, they will be the last to return 
to harbour. You have established a magnificent record of strenuous and 
gallant service, of clean fighting and devotion to duty that must always 
be a source of keen satisfaction to you for the rest of your lives, as it will 
be a great tradition to hand down to those who follow you. 

We have seen that Great Britain, in the decade before the war, 
had applied herself with remarkable energy to developing the 
submarine, and had built close upon a hundred boats. During 
the war period, when priority in naval construction was naturally 
given to vessels of which the value had been most conclusively 
demonstrated, no fewer than 157 new submarines were ordered. 

* Thirty-six unfinished boats were cancelled after the Armistice. 
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These facts surely furnish a complete answer to the suggestion, 
so often put forward nowadays, that the British Navy has no real 
use for the submarine and would welcome its abolition, not only 
on humane grounds, but because of its inherent defects as an 
implement of warfare. If that were so, the action of the naval 
authorities in proposing to build twenty-four submarines under 
the new construction programme would be inexplicable. Were a 
plébiscite to be taken in the Navy, it would no doubt result in a 
majority for the suppression of the submarine. To honest fighting 
men there must always be something repulsive in a weapon which 
can only be used by stealth, and in such a manner as to suggest an 
assassin-like stab in the back. For this reason the Navy would 
welcome a return to the older and more straightforward methods 
of combat if this were possible. Moreover, with the passing of 
the submarine a grave threat to floating trade would disappear, 


. for it is only too probable that the success which this weapon 


achieved as a commerce destroyer in the last war will encourage 
its employment in the same réle in future struggles for the mastery 
of the sea. Since Great Britain, besides being the premier ship- 
owning Power of the world, is entirely dependent on seaborne 
supplies, her merchant marine is the Achilles-tendon at which her 
enemies will always do their utmost to strike. But that she could 
ever be defeated by commerce-raiding tactics alone, however 
ruthlessly they were conducted, whether by submarines or cruisers 
or both together, appears to be exceedingly doubtful in the light 
of recent experience. Irrespective of other means of defence, the 
convoy system has proved itself a fairly dependable counter to 
the submarine threat. Severe loss and great inconvenience would 
inevitably be suffered were submarine commerce raiding to be 
revived in a future war; but so far as human calculation goes, 
Great Britain will never be vanquished by a guerre de course 
unattended by decisive blows at her main combatant forces. 

All proposals for abolishing the submarine have up to now 
been resisted by foreign opinion. We shall therefore do well to 
assume that this type of vessel is permanently established in the 
fleets of the world. It remains, then, to consider its value to the 
British Navy, this being an aspect of the broad question as to 


which little has been heard in recent debates. There has been . 


too ready an acceptance of the view, assiduously fostered abroad, 
that submarines are useless to Great Britain and valuable only 
to her rivals. The writer holds this to be an utter fallacy. It is 
disproved by the policy of the Admiralty during the past twenty- 
five years, and even more convincingly by the actual test of war. 
If the submarine is to survive, it will add very considerably to 
British naval power. A favourite argument of Continental writers 


is that the submarine guarantees immunity from close blockade, 
uN2 
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and is therefore indispensable to States which cannot afford to 
maintain a strong battle fleet. That the development of under- 
water warfare renders close blockade too hazardous to be tried 
may be true; but the fact is that this particular operation was 
falling into discredit before the submarine came on the scene. 
At the beginning of the century most naval students were agreed 
as to the impossibility of blockading by inshore patrols an enemy 
port that sheltered torpedo craft. The most that could be done 
was to keep the hostile coast under observation by light craft, 
while the main force lay at some fairly distant base, ready to 
pounce if the enemy made a sortie. Such, in effect, was the 
principle of the long-range blockade as put into operation against 
the Central Powers, and it proved to be a form of blockade which 
submarines were utterly powerless to prevent. Although German 
U-boats frequently attacked the Tenth Cruiser Squadron, which 
held the northern line of approach to the North Sea, and although 
several units of the squadron were torpedoed, the line was never 
broken, nor was the severity of the blockade mitigated in the 
slightest degree. After this conclusive demonstration it is futile 
to argue that submarines are a deterrent to blockade. 

What they have done is to put into Britain’s hands a means 
whereby she may employ the weapon of blockade against future 
enemies. Surface vessels dare not remain in close proximity to 
a hostile coast, but from this disability submarines are free. If 
a balance were struck, it would be found that Britain has gained 
more than she has lost by the introduction of the submarine—so 
far, that is, as blockading operations are concerned. Scarcely less 
fallacious is the further argument that a weak Power, amply 
provided with submarines, could safeguard its maritime com- 
munications by making these routes unsafe for enemy battleships. 
It does not seem to have occurred to the proponents of this theory 
that the submarine itself would furnish the stronger enemy with 
the very weapon for harrying a line of communications which his 
surface ships were unable to reach—a lesson, by the way, that the 
Central Powers learned to their cost in the Baltic and the Sea of 
Marmora. An impartial survey of the facts justifies the conclusion 
that if the defensive qualities of the submarine are such as to 
render it specially useful to the weak, its unique properties of 
aggression make it even more valuable to the strong. To the 
British Navy, charged as it is with the protection of a vast and 
scattered ocean Empire, the submarine is of quite exceptional 
importance. Boats of large cruising capacity are admirably 
adapted to the requirements of Dominion defence, as the 
Australian Government has always realised. It is probable that 
submarines will form the bulk of future naval construction on 
behalf of the Dominions. In the Royal Navy the building of 
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X.1 shows that the utility of large submersible cruisers is well 
understood. Motives of economy have delayed the construction 
of further vessels of this magnified type, but the standard ‘O’ 
class boats, of which one is in hand and twenty-four are projected, 
typify a design clearly inspired by the needs of oceanic warfare. 

The strategical outlook, as modified by the war, is such as to 
demand a revision of the principles under which the Navy was 
organised previous to 1914, when the Narrow Seas were rightly 
regarded as the main theatre of operations. The Navy must now 
be prepared to mass the greater part of its strength in areas remote 
from home waters, where friendly bases may be far to seek. 
Cruising endurance has therefore become of vital importance. 
This is a quality in which the submarine excels. Boats of, say, 
1500 tons may carry sufficient fuel for a voyage of 12,000 miles, 
and with roomy and well-ventilated living quarters, together with 
deck space for taking exercise, the officers and men would doubtless 
retain their fitness during a very long cruise. Foreign boats of 
much smaller tonnage have remained at sea for fifty days. In 
1924 the British vessel K.26 made a voyage to Singapore, chiefly 
for the purpose of studying the effect of climatic conditions on 
the health of submarine personnel, and it is understood that useful 
information was obtained. For some years past a flotilla of sub- 
marines has been attached to the China Station, without apparent 
detriment to the efficiency of personnel or materiel. Other 
flotillas are serving with the Mediterranean Fleet. Submarines 
are thus already concentrated at two of the most important 
strategic points on the Empire’s main line of communication. As 
further boats of the latest design become available the overseas 
flotillas will, presumably, be reinforced. Were it needed, more 
evidence of the practical interest which the Admiralty is taking 
in every branch of submarine development—technical, tactical, 
and strategic—might be adduced. All this activity suggests, first, 
that the naval authorities do not anticipate the abolition or even 
the restriction of submarines by international covenant ; secondly, 
that they dissent profoundly from the view that submarines are 
of negligible value to the British Navy. 

It may be of interest to sketch very briefly the outstanding 
achievements of British genius in the realm of submarine design. 
The ‘ E’ class patrol boats, introduced in 1912-13, were in their 
day admittedly the most efficient vessels in any service. The 
‘K’ boats, begun in 1916, were designed for cruising with the 
Grand Fleet, for which purpose they had a speed greatly in excess 
of anything attempted before. On the surface they were driven 
by steam turbines at 24 knots, which gave them a margin of at 
least 7 knots over the swiftest German U-boats. Further, the 
‘K’ boats, with a displacement of 1880 tons, dwarfed all the 
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earlier submarines. The construction of such novel craft raised 
many difficult problems of ship design and engineering, all of 
which were satisfactorily overcome at short notice. The ‘J’ 
boats, begun in 1915-16, were noteworthy as being the fastest 
Diesel-engined submarines of the war period, a speed of 19 knots 
being attained. German boats, in spite of engines which generated 
more power per cylinder than the British type, never reached this 
velocity. A still bolder stride was taken in designing the ‘M’ 
type of submarine monitor, of 1600 tons, which carried a 12-inch 
gun. The total weight of gun and mounting was well above 
roo tons. No submarine built hitherto had carried more than a 
fraction of this burden on deck. German under-sea cruisers of 
equivalent tonnage, but with a much lighter deck load, proved 
dangerously wanting in stability. Yet the ‘M’ boats turned out 
to be stable and thoroughly safe vessels. Their success was a 
notable triumph for British constructors. Towards the end of the 
war two further types were evolved—the ‘ L’ boats, which have 
gained international recognition as the finest patrol submarines 
of the present day, and the ‘ R’ class, constructed expressly for 
the duty of stalking German U-boats. The ‘R’ boats, which 
displace only 420 tons, differ from all other submarines in being 
faster below the surface than above it. Thanks to a very powerful 
electric plant, they can travel under water for short periods at a 
speed of 15 knots. The idea governing their design was that, 
having sighted an enemy U-boat, they should dive to attack at 
a speed that would quickly bring them within torpedo range 
of the target. Post-war development is represented by the X.1, 
a submersible with the dimensions of a light cruiser. This extra- 
ordinary craft is 350 feet in length, with a breadth of 30 feet. 
Her surface displacement is 2780 tons, increasing to 3600 tons 
when she is in diving trim. Her speed is about 22 knots, the 
radius of action being very wide. She is armed with four powerful 
guns in twin revolving turrets, and numerous torpedo tubes. It 
will be seen that the marked lead in submarine design which 
Britain held before and during the war is being well maintained. 

Naval men do not concur in the view that service in submarines 
is unduly hazardous. In proportion to the number of boats built 
since 1902 fatal accidents have been very few, despite the frequency 
with which diving practice has been carried out in all conditions 
of weather. The official attitude is expressed in a Fleet order 
issued on November 22, 1924. 

The Admiralty [it read] have decided that the development of the 
submarine has now reached such a stage that it is no longer practicable to 
adhere to the system of restricting service in them to volunteers. Although 
volunteers will be called for as hitherto, and be given preference in selection, 


officers will be appointed and ratings drafted for service in submarines as 
requirements may demand. 
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The foregoing résumé of British submarine policy during the 
past twenty years may tend to correct certain misconceptions 
which appear to be widely entertained. In view of this sustained 
record of progress in the development of under-water craft there 
are clearly no grounds for the belief that the British Navy has 
an invincible aversion from submarine warfare. Mankind would 
doubtless benefit by the abolition of the submarine, just as it 
would if poison gas and high explosives were banned. But foreign 
opinion errs in assuming that Britain has a purely selfish motive 
in desiring the suppression of an arm that she has herself brought 
to a high state of perfection, and which, as all the world has seen, 
she is able to wield with terrible effect. 


Hector C BYWATER. 
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RIVAL LAND POLICIES 


THE conception of an ‘ Agreed Agricultural Policy’ has long 
represented an ideal to sincere well-wishers of agriculture. About 
eighteen months ago there appeared to be signs that the attain- 
ment of this ideal was not altogether hopeless. So far had there 
been a trend of opinion in this direction, that Mr. Baldwin in his 
General Election manifesto promised, if the Conservative Party 
were returned to power, to summon a representative conference 
‘in the hope of arriving at an agreed policy.’ The party was 
returned to power, and the Government immediately redeemed 
their promise. On November 27, 1924, a statement was issued 
by the Minister of Agriculture which, premising that ‘ hitherto it 
has not been possible to obtain agreement either in the industry 
itself or by the country as a whole as to the main principles of a 
national and stable agricultural policy,’ announced that the 
Government had decided, ‘ as an initial step, to summon a con- 
ference of representatives of the three principal agricultural 
interests—viz., landowners, farmers, and workers—in the hope 
that by concerted discussion and inquiry such a conference will 
arrive at agreed conclusions as to the main features of a national 
agricultural policy, which would give confidence and stability to 
the industry and would be likely to be acceptable to the country 
as a whole.’ 

The conference in due course was ‘summoned.’ Like 
Glendower, the Government could call, but they forgot Hotspur’s 
warning. Some of those who were summoned made excuse and 
declined to come. The Minister of Agriculture had surrendered 
his control of the situation by making the convention of the 
conference dependent on the consent of certain organisations, 
with the result that the refusal of one of them was sufficient to 
upset the Government plan. On March 2, 1925, the Minister 
announced in the House of Commons that ‘ in view of the refusal 
of both the labour unions to take part in the proposed conference 
of agricultural interests, the Government have come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible to establish a conference on the 
lines originally suggested.’ 

There were no doubt reasons which led Mr. Wood (now Lord 
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Irwin) to abandon the idea of a conference, although, on the face 
of it, it would appear that it might have been possible to arrange 
one on other lines. The announcement made by Mr. Baldwin 
left it uncertain whether the conference he then had in mind was 
one of agricultural interests or of political parties. Having chosen 
the one course and failed, it was probably inadvisable, and perhaps 
then impracticable, to fall back on the other. But it might have 
been possible for the Government to have convened a representa- 
tive conference by inviting individual agriculturists of each of the 
three classes, in the same way as Royal Commissions are 
appointed. After all, the weight given by public opinion to the 
conclusions of a conference depends on the collective authority 
of its constituent members. 

The conference project being abandoned, Mr. Wood stated 
that the Government would, on their own responsibility, ‘ frame 
such proposals for the assistance of agriculture as are consistent 
with the necessity of protecting the industry from the danger of 
sharp reversals of national policy.’ He added that before doing 
so he would invite considered suggestions from the representatives 
of the different sections of the industry. 

A few days later a letter was addressed to various agricultural 
organisations inviting them to send considered suggestions, or 
alternatively to appoint two or three representatives to confer 
with the Minister. The associations invited were the Central 
Landowners’ Association, the Land Union, the Land Agents’ 
Society, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Royal Agricultural Society, 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, the Workers’ Union, the 
National Union of Agricultural Workers, and the National 
Farmers’ Union. 

The adoption of this procedure necessitated awaiting the 
deliberations of the various organisations and the consideration 
of the suggestions submitted by them. It was not until February 2 
last, after an interval of eleven months, that the proposals of the 
Government were presented to Parliament in a White Paper 
(Cmd. 2581). 

From this brief history of the course of events it would appear 
that the vision of an agreed policy has receded. The collection of 
separate suggestions from a number of organisations tends to 
discordance. So many associations, so many policies. Some of 
them have published the statements which they submitted, each 
of which, no doubt, represents deliberation and compromise. 

Other bodies not included in the above list offered their 
advice, notably the Council of Agriculture, which appointed a 
Committee including representatives of the three agricultural 
classes, in equal numbers, to draw up a report. The report was in 
two parts. The first part recommended a subsidy of 2/. per acre 
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on the fallow land or fallow crop in every farming rotation, not 
more than one-fourth of the arable land on a holding to count for 
subsidy in any one year. It was explained by the chairman of the 
Committee (Lord Clinton) that the main objects of the subsidy, 
and the result it was expected to secure, were to maintain the land 
in good condition full of fertility capable of being turned to the 
nation’s use at short notice, and to maintain on the land the full 
complement of men, horses, implements and machinery. 

Many suggestions for subsidising agriculture, and particularly 
arable land, have been made from time to time during the past 
forty years, and it might be thought that the possibilities were 
exhausted. The proposal of the Council of Agriculture, however, 
had the merit of novelty. Its other merits were more easily 
explicable to agriculturists than to the general public. The 
arguments by which the taxpayer would be convinced of the 
advantage to be gained by an annual expenditure of about 
7,000,000/. were rather too subtle for practical politics. Even 
the Council of Agriculture was not unanimous, this proposal being 
carried by 49 votes to 14. 

Another body which claims to include all classes of agri- 
culturists—the Central Chamber of Agriculture—suggested an 
agricultural policy the main feature of which was that the Govern- 
ment should pay farmers a bounty on wheat held by them in 
stack for a certain period, with the object of maintaining a reserve. 
It was suggested also, somewhat tentatively, that the ‘ organised 
purchase ’ of wheat in the world’s markets would be advantageous. 

The ‘ Arable’ Sub-committee of the Agricultural Committee 
of the House of Commons put forward a policy of which Major 
Ruggles-Brise in the Year-book of the Essex County Farmers’ 
Union gives an outline. It was described as an ‘ arable policy,’ 
and its main headings were : 

1. Barley—The imposition of a duty on foreign barley imported and 
used for malting or distilling purposes. 

2. Wheat.—The granting of facilities to farmers to set up a wheat 
insurance scheme, operated through the insurance companies, and designed 
to assure to farmers a price for wheat approximating to cost of production 
plus margin of profit, making good the difference between ‘ market price 
received ’ and ‘ cost plus profit’ when the market price falls below that 
level. 

3. Proceeds of Barley and Hop Duties.—The proceeds of these two duties 
to be definitely earmarked and allocated to the industry of agriculture and 
applied to forming (together with the premiums paid by farmers) the 
nucleus of the fund under the wheat insurance scheme. 

4. Potatoes —The regulation of the importation of potatoes under 
licence, the licence to be operated so as to ensure an even supply of 
potatoes at a price reasonably remunerative to the grower and fair to 
the consumer. 


The National Farmers’ Union, in response to the invitation of 
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the Minister, submitted a memorandum drawn up with the care 
and caution which characterise the official pronouncements of 
that alert organisation. At the recent annual meeting the presi- 
dent stated that the Union had never wavered from the views 
expressed in 1919 on the subject of national policy. This admirable 
consistency has been possible by adopting a pose of indifference. 
In substance the Union has said to successive Governments : 
‘ Farmers are capable if left alone of adjusting their business to 
any conditions, but if the State requires them to take any par- 
ticular course it must be made worth their while.’ The leaders 
of the Union have repeatedly declared that all farmers demand 
is ‘ fair play ’ and a ‘ square deal,’ and they have specified various 
matters in regard to which they allege that agriculture is handi- 
capped. In such statements much may be implied, and from 
them inferences may be drawn, but the Union has not definitely 
committed itself to any constructive policy. 

It appears from these samples that the multitude of counsellors 
to whom the Minister of Agriculture appealed gave divergent 
counsel. But it is necessary to make a distinction, which is 
frequently overlooked. The distinction was clearly made in the 
Report of the Council of Agriculture. The first part proposed the 
adoption by the State of a new policy involving direct intervention. 
This was controversial, and in fact was at once objected to. The 
second part dealt with a series of subjects, such as agricultural 
education and research, small holdings, rural housing, agricultural 
credit, marketing and transport, burdens on land and drainage. 
This part of the Report was adopted unanimously by the Council, 
and would probably in general terms meet with approval among 
agriculturists of all classes. 

The familiar assertion that this country has no agricultural 
policy is unfounded. There was a short period after the repeal of 
the Corn Laws during which it was true. The laissez faire theory 
of politics was rigidly applied to agriculture for about thirty years. 
The first break in the wall of State aloofness was made by the 
disastrous outbreak of cattle plague in the ’sixties, when a small 
veterinary department was formed at the office of the Privy 
Council. About the same time the collection of agricultural 
statistics was begun by the Board of Trade. From these small 
beginnings sprang a separate Department of State for Agriculture, 
but it took over twenty years to reach that stage of development. 
In the meantime Parliament in 1883 took what was then regarded 
as an almost revolutionary step by giving tenant farmers certain 
statutory rights against their landlords and thus restricting 
freedom of contract. Since then, and especially after the establish- 
ment in 1889 of the Board, now the Ministry, of Agriculture, the 
State has continually interested itself in agricultural affairs, and 
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the records of Parliament show that some fifty or sixty Acts have 
been passed—many of them amending and extending previous 
Acts—which collectively embody the national land policy up to 
the present date. 

Through the development of this policy over a period of some 
fifty years one increasing purpose runs. Legislation dealing with 
tenant right, diseases of farm animals, small holdings, allotments, 
fertilisers, feeding-stuffs, education and research, drainage, ground 
game, tithes, rates, etc., has nearly all been progressive in the 
direction of increased supervision by the State or by local authori- 
ties and of the regulation and limitation of private interests. 
Successive Acts were passed by Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments, but consciously or unconsciously, readily or reluctantly, 
all have tended in the same direction. In the main Liberal 
legislation has been characterised by greater willingness to extend 
the powers and duties of the State and to override private interests, 
while Conservative legislation has been more careful of encroaching 
upon the rights of property and more inclined to rely on induce- 
ment than on coercion. 

The thread of the development of agricultural policy was 
broken by the war. For a time the submarines scared the whole 
nation into an appreciation of the vital importance of its resources 
in the agricultural land in this country. For the first time since 
we became predominantly an industrial nation there was a 
possibility that the people might be persuaded to make a sub- 
stantial sacrifice for the purpose of securing greater independence 
of oversea supplies of food. It may be doubted whether this 
mood would have endured when the memory of the food shortage 
began to fade. However that may be, it did not survive the 
Agriculture Act, which was not only a monument of miscalcula- 
tion, but contained no effective guarantee that the liability it 
placed on the taxpayers would make their food supplies more 
secure. Another impulse of a more altruistic kind animated the 
nation after the war. This was the general desire to give the men 
who had fought a bit of the land they had saved. The whole story 
is too long to tell, but it may be shortly said that the result fell 
far short of the nation’s hopes. 

The legislative experiments, administrative adventures, and 
lavish expenditure of the war period have had their chance. The 
position of agriculture has been probed and analysed by an 
Agricultural Policy Committee of competent and representative 
agriculturists, by a Royal Commission on which farmers and 
agricultural labourers were equally represented and equally 
antagonistic, and by a trio of eminent and disinterested 
economists. We are now emerging from the psychological fog 
of war-time experience, and we have, in cold blood and a clearer 
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air, to face the old problem of the dealing of the State with 
the land. 

The problem is as old as history, but to every nation and to 
successive generations it presents itself in a different guise. In 
solving it pre-war experience may help, but post-war conditions 
must decide. It is, of course, a political problem, perhaps the 
most fundamental of all political problems. The political con- 
fusion of the past decade is gradually disappearing, and with a 
Government firmly entrenched behind an overwhelming majority 
the question can be approached with some measure of detachment 
from urgent party exigencies. 

Much of the war-time legislation was experimental, but never- 
theless measures closely affecting agriculture were placed on the 
Statute-book and will have far-reaching effects. The Law of 
Property Act may be said to have completed the long process of 
converting the feudal system, with all the complications and 
accretions which the ingenuity of lawyers had woven around it, 
into a comparatively simple and intelligible land system suited to 
modern conditions. It dealt somewhat ruthlessly with picturesque 
survivals of medizvalism, and amongst other things abolished that 
form of conditional or limited freehold tenure which for nearly a 
thousand years has been known as copyhold. 

Another Act which marked a change of even greater signifi- 
cance is the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act. The principle 
of fixing a compulsory minimum wage for farm workers was 
adopted by Parliament in the Corn Production Act, which, being 
merged in the first part of the Agriculture Act, shared the swift 
fate of that measure. An attempt to perpetuate the principle on 
a voluntary basis broke down, and in 1924 it was restored with a 
slight but significant change in the administrative machinery. 
As first devised Parliament placed the responsibility of fixing 
minimum wages and of the administration of the Act on the 
industry itself, acting through bodies equally representative of 
farmers and labourers. The Act of 1924 transferred the duty of 
administration from the industry to the Government, acting 
through the Ministry of Agriculture. This being done by a Labour 
Government was in accord with their political principles, but it 
was curious that farmers supported the substitution of State 
control for self-control in this matter. 

The wages legislation has been on the whole accepted by 
farmers generally with a good grace—a fact largely attributable to 
the wise leadership of the National Farmers’ Union ; but to many 
of the older farmers the intervention of the State between them 
and their men is repugnant. They ignore the fact—or they fail 
to see its relevance—that legislation has long interfered, in their 
interests, with freedom of contract between landlords and tenants. 
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They believe that State interference with farm workers’ wages 
is revolutionary, whereas it might as truly be described as 
reactionary, reviving as it does a kind of legislation embodied in 
many old statutes. 

Allusion has been made to the truism that policy is a matter 
of politics. The consideration of a land policy is now facilitated 
by the fact that two of the three parties in the State have, after 
prolonged deliberation, produced proposals embodying their 
respective views. The Labour Party does not appear to have 
committed itself to any concrete proposals except in so far 
as they are comprised in its general policy of the nationalisation 
of all the means of production and distribution. 

The White Paper embodying the policy of the Government, 
and consequently of the Conservative Party, is a document of 
great—it may, indeed, be said of historic—importance. It clears 
the issue and, in a large measure, dissipates the post-war fog. In 
the first place it rules out definitely ‘ the imposition of protective 
duties on imported corn, which would be contrary to the pledges 
of the Government and to the policy of the other political parties.’ 
It is a political platitude that only the Conservative Party is 
likely to adopt a Protectionist policy, and if that party deliberately 
repudiates it at the time of its greatest strength the most sanguine 
of its advocates must abandon hope. The Government are equally 
explicit in repudiating subsidies. After considering various pro- 
posals submitted to them ‘ they have come to the definite con- 
clusion that they cannot support or advocate any of them.’ 

These two decisions are sufficient to give a new orientation to 
all discussions on agricultural policy, but there is a third which 
is perhaps even more pregnant. The Government ‘ have come to 
the conclusion that no case has been made out on defence grounds 
which would justify the expenditure necessary to induce farmers 
in time of peace to produce more than economic considerations 
dictate.’ When it is remembered that the war insurance argument 
has been much the most powerful weapon used by advocates of 
direct State aid to agriculture, the far-reaching effect of this 
declaration is apparent. 

After these negative pronouncements the White Paper pro- 
ceeds to set out the constructive proposals of the Government, 
and it may be of interest to compare them shortly with the land 
policy proposals—so far as they relate to rural land—adopted at 
the Conference held by the National Liberal Federation on 
February 17-19 last and published by the Liberal Publication 
Department. At the outset there is agreement. The Liberals 
state curtly ‘ Protection and subsidies are both impossible.’ The 
objects of a ‘national agricultural policy’ are defined by the 
Government as follows : 
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(1) That the land should yield its highest economic possibilities in the 
way of food for the nation ; and 

(2) That it should furnish a basis of life and a reasonable livelihood to 
the greatest number of people. 


Allowing for difference in the form of expression, the Liberal 
statement of the objects of an agricultural policy is not 
dissimilar : 

Large and drastic reforms are needed, specially for the giving of oppor- 
tunities to the landless labourer, the increase of security for the farmer 
and the greater production of home-grown food. The basis of such reforms 


should be the principle that the right to own and hold land should be 
conditional on its proper use in the interests of the whole community. 


There is, further, a substantial amount of agreement in the 
detailed proposals of the two documents. In each case they are, 
of course, stated in general terms, and it is probable that 
superficial similarity might disappear in the clauses of the Bill. 
How far agreement goes may be seen by setting some of the 
Government proposals side by side with the Liberal proposals on 





the same points : 


GOVERNMENT WHITE PAPER. 


Credit—A scheme on a sound 
commercial basis for short time 
credit for improvements and credit 
for land purchase, bringing the 
general credit machinery more into 
line with the existing economic needs 
of the industry. 


Small Holdings.—Development of 
small holdings on sound lines. 
County councils to extend provision 
of small holdings both for owner- 
occupiers and tenants. Assistance 
to farm workers to acquire a cottage 
and small area of land. 

Farm Wages. — Agricultural 
Wages Regulation Act to be main- 
tained. 


Co-operation. — Government to 
‘ consider sympathetically ’ applica- 
tions for assistance to sound schemes 
of co-operative organisation. 

Rural Industries.—To foster and 
support movement for the revival of 
rural industries and the social im- 
provement of village life. 


LIBERAL PROPOSALS. 


(a) Commencing credit for land 
workers and others entering upon 
the tenancy of a holding ; 

(6) Long-term credit for perma- 
nent improvements and for the pur- 
chase of their farms by sitting 
tenants and repayment of mort- 
gages charged on farms already 
purchased ; and 

(c) Short-term credit for the turn- 
over of crops or stock. 

Demand of qualified applicants 
for small holdings and family farms 
to be met. Land-workers to have 
right to obtain half an acre of land at 
fair rent. Allotments to be avail- 
able wherever there is a demand. 


A living wage to be fixed by 
Wages Committee, with direct refer- 
ence to the cost of living of-a 
family. 

To promote co-operation among 
cultivators and the more efficient 
marketing of produce. 


To encourage the development of 
village industries and to foster the 
amenities of village life. 
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GOVERNMENT WHITE PAPER. 


Research and Education.—To con- 
tinue and develop a comprehensive 
scheme of agricultural research and 
education, an advisory service in 
technical agriculture, economics and 
costing, and promote live stock 
improvement. 

Rural Housing.—Further pro- 
vision of new houses under the Act 
of 1924 and the improvement and 
reconditioning of existing rural 
cottages. 

Burdens on Land.—Policy of 
grants for improvement of rural 
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LiBERAL PROPOSALS. 


County agricultural authorities 
to promote and conduct agricultural 
research and education. 


A Rural Housing Board charged 
with the duty of assisting every kind 
of housing enterprise and of adapt- 
ing any national housing policy to 
rural requirements. 

Methods of rating agricultural 
land to be reformed so as to stop 


roads to be continued and extended 
as funds permit. 


So far it will be seen that these outlines of policy run on 
parallel, if not identical, lines. Three subjects included in the 
Government policy are not mentioned in the Liberal proposals, 
although they are dealt with in the comprehensive Report of the 
Liberal Land Committee (‘ The Land and the Nation ’), on which 
the proposals are based. These are the development of forestry, 
the carrying out of schemes of land drainage, to which the Govern- 
ment propose to make a grant of 1,000,000/. spread over five years, 
and the provision of ‘ adequate protection from the inroads of 
disease, whether of animals or plants.’ 

On a review of the position up to this point it might reasonably 
be contended that there is an approach to an ‘ agreed agricultural 
policy.’ But the Liberal proposals go further. The proposal to 
set up a representative agricultural authority in each county 
entrusted with large powers and charged with many of the duties 
now falling mainly on the Ministry of Agriculture might commend 
itself to Conservative as much as to Liberal opinion. Both parties 
have from time to time favoured decentralisation, and both have 
assisted in the development of local autonomy. The real diver- 
gence of opinion comes, as it has often done before, in the 
application of compulsion to individuals in the interests of the 
community. The Government announce that their object is to 
secure ‘ the highest economic possibilities ’ from agricultural land. 
Can it fairly be said that their proposals raise expectation that 
this result will be achieved ? 

In this lies the crux of the situation with which the nation 
is confronted. No policy which relies only on admonition 


penalising improvements. 


by the Government and unrestricted freedom to the individual 
‘to do what he likes with his own’ can secure the ‘ highest 
The reason is 
There is an unceasing and increasing demand in this 


economic possibilities from agricultural land.’ 
obvious. 
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country for agricultural land not intended primarily for economic 
use. Enlightened self-interest may be a sufficient incentive to 
individuals who depend on the use of the land for their livelihood. 
The peculiarity of this country is that its limited and diminishing 
area of productive land—amounting to less than three-quarters 
of an acre per head of the population—is largely occupied by those 
who are comparatively indifferent to its economic possibilities. 
The question which the Liberal proposals face and the Govern- 
ment proposals evade is whether the nation can afford to leave 
the economic use of its agricultural land to chance or caprice. 

The principle that the occupation of agricultural land should 
be conditional on its being put to proper use has been adopted as 
the basis of the Liberal policy, but it is not a party invention. 
It was first formulated by the Agricultural Policy Committee, 
which comprised men of all parties, and of none. It was embodied 
in the Corn Production Act passed by a Coalition Government. 
Yet it now appears to mark a sharp division of parties. Political 
rancour has fixed upon it and has dubbed it Socialistic. 

But a discussion of the land policy of the country ought to be 
raised above party recrimination. The Government have gone 
far towards finding common ground. Sincerity and good-will 
might discover further points of contact between all parties which, 
even now, might lead to the realisation of the hopes of those who 
believe that the interests of the nation, as well as of those who 
live by the land, would best be served by an Agreed Agricultural 
Policy. 

HENRY REw. 


Vor. XCIX—No. 590 oo 
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THE PLIGHT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


It appears from the latest returns of the Board of Education that 
there were in England and Wales, in the year 1922-23, 20,821 
elementary schools containing 31,593 departments. In this year 
no analysis of the size of these departments was given, but in the 
previous year we find : 
Average Number of 
attendance, departments, 
Under 30 . , 5 : P 1,756 
30 and not over 40 . ; , ; 1,869 
Over 40 and not over 100 ‘ 5 g,016 
Over 100 , ; 3 ; . 19,385 


Total 1921-22 . ‘ . - 32,026 


By a rough interpolation, and assuming that departments of 
80 or less represent one school, we may safely say that half of the 
20,821 elementary schools in England have 8o or less children in 
average attendance. It is with the plight of these schools, situated 
almost exclusively in the country, that this paper deals, the 
illustrations being taken from the county of Rutland. 

Rutland is a purely agricultural district, containing an area 
of 97,272 acres and a population of 18,400. The only two towns 
of any size are Oakham (3300) and Uppingham (2450). For the 
rest, the population is collected into villages, which are spaced at 
distances of two miles apart with surprising regularity. Seldom 
do we find cottages clustered round outlying farms, as is common 
in Norfolk, for instance. By the generosity of the landowners 
these villages were in nearly every case supplied at an early date 
with schools, only two ‘ provided ’ schools existing in the county. 

No account has been taken in the foregoing description of an 
interesting and successful development which has been in opera- 
tion since 1920. In that year three central schools were opened 
by the county Education Committee for the ‘older or more 
intelligent children.’ They do, in fact, form the higher classes of 
the elementary schools. They are all placed in grounds of several 
acres, so that ample playing-fields and gardens are provided. 
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Attached are the usual manual instruction and domestic science 
rooms. But in no sense are these schools inferior secondary 
schools. All foreign languages are rigidly excluded, as are also 
formal algebra and geometry. Representing as they do the 
highest classes of the elementary schools, their business is to 
co-ordinate and extend knowledge already acquired, and in 
particular to quicken the intelligence of the children by that 
clash of wits which is only possible where they can be grouped 
in fairly uniform classes. The teachers in these central schools 
are for the most part graduates, and it may be said at once that 
they have been uniformly successful in developing a strong 
corporate life amongst their pupils. These schools are only men- 
tioned here in their bearing on the contributory schools, which 
alone form the subject of this paper. 

The following table shows the average attendance at the 
schools in the area for the year ending April 1, 1925: 


| Number of ( 2) (3) (4) 
children in Nuntter of pan Oe pr eead in a1. 8 


schools, | tion in group. of (2). 


50 to 70 356 56 
30 to 50 461 45 
Under 30 5 265 35 


Now it was not the custom in old days to build the schools too 
big, and the accommodation is of course reckoned on a larger 
floor space for each child than formerly, yet these figures show a 
deplorable slump in the child population of the countryside. 
Nowhere in the district are the cottages empty, except of children. 
In the case of the twelve smallest schools it is found that where 
471 children attended in 1906 there are but 265 to-day; yet in 
the former year the decline was marked. Nor is this the worst : 
the numbers at the lower ages are still less than those at the 
higher. The decline continues. It may be thought that the 
creation of central schools may account for this decrease, but it 
must be remembered that the leaving age has been made effective. 
The creation of the central schools has been but a very small 
contributory factor in the decline. 

Why, if the adult population remains stationary, is there such 
a marked decrease in the child population of the country villages, 
and especially of those which are more remote—a decline out of 
all proportion to the drop in the birth-rate? The most obvious 
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answer is that the younger married people prefer the amenities 
of town life, and amongst these amenities must be counted the 
better opportunities for the education of their children. Labour, 
and especially agricultural labour, is more mobile than of old; 
and it is a common experience of the country employer that one 
of the first questions he is asked when he engages a new hand is 
with regard to the village school. There was before the war a 
cry of ‘ Back to the land!’ To-day there is rather an anxiety to 
preserve and develop that which is most valuable in our country 
life. But, while village halls, women’s institutes, and rural 
libraries may do something, the provision of better elementary 
schools would do far more both to equip the children for their work- 
ing life and to satisfy the legitimate desires of intelligent parents. 

The evidence of school medical officers seems to prove con- 
clusively that the country material is still the best as far as 
physique is concerned. To one who has spent his life in schools 
it is abundantly clear that such material as is seen in the central 
schools, where the children of eleven to fourteen and over are 
collected, is a national asset of the highest value. The pity is that 
the output is declining sorapidly. In the opinion of the writer, it 
is due to the failure of bureaucracy to develop more than one kind 
of school and one kind of teacher.-; Of this failure the bureaucrats 
are themselves only too painfully conscious. Again and again 
in those circulars and reports which issue from Whitehall do we 
read the blessed words ‘rural bias,’ and yet, knowing the good 
stuff that is bred of country life and country air (sending their 
own children, it may be, to seek health in country schools), they 
adopt a policy which is helping to dry up the stream of country- 
bred children—a stream which has for centuries fertilised the life 
of the towns. 

Now if instead of this cry of ‘ rural bias’ the theorists would 
adopt the slogan ‘ Country teachers for country children!’ much 
valuable time would be saved in Whitehall, and the national 
printing bill would be smaller. 

Certificated teachers are now generally drawn from the 
cleverer boys and girls who win council scholarships, who gain 
their school certificates by sixteen and their higher certificates 
by eighteen, and who, helped by their education authority, pass 
on to the training colleges and obtain a certificate with or 
without a university degree. They become qualified to teach 
at the age of twenty or twenty-one. Their education has cost 
their parents little or nothing as far as fees are concerned, but 
indirectly their maintenance over this long period may have 
entailed much self-sacrifice. These young teachers provide first- 
rate material. No one can visit a large town elementary school 
without being impressed with the efficiency and self-devotion of 
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the staff. He sees large classes skilfully handled and signs that 
the work of the teacher does not cease when the school hours are 
over. The teachers, too, provide an excellent choice of men and 
women qualified to undertake the organisation and management 
of the larger elementary schools. The salaries, in comparison with 
those to be earned in other professions, are not high. There is a 
general feeling of efficiency that should satisfy the most exacting 
ratepayer that the country is getting value for money. 

But below this class there is another and larger class represent- 
ing boys and girls who have qualified for a free education at a 
secondary school, but whose prospects are not so bright. They 
may reach the standard of the school certificate examination at 
the age of seventeen or eighteen perhaps, but their chances of 
distinguishing themselves in the higher certificate examination, 
or of passing with certainty through a training college, are 
doubtful. In the case of girls especially—the length of whose 
teaching life is always uncertain, for they are likely to relinquish 
their profession on matrimony—parents are not prepared to face 
a longer education with uncertain prospects, and are content to 
see their daughters pass the teachers’ preliminary examination 
and accept a post as uncertificated teacher at the age of eighteen. 

No one who has the interest of education at heart can be 
content to allow a system to continue under which teachers with 
no training are qualified to teach ; yet there is the manifest need 
of teachers whose business in life will be to take small classes. It is 
suggested that these uncertificated teachers who are now doing 
valuable work should be further trained to undertake work in 
rural schools. But before developing this idea it is necessary to 
consider the Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Training of Teachers for Public Elementary Schools issued 
last year. The Committee sat for two years and examined the 
following witnesses representing various bodies : 


Number of 
Bodies represented. witnesses, 
The Board of Education , ‘ . 5 
The Ministry of Agriculture . ‘ . ak)’ ® 
Four associations representing local education 
authorities . > ‘ ‘ i +E 
Two local education authorities " ac ur 
Fourteen universities and university colleges ~ 20 
Seventeen education bodies and associations . 57 
Distinguished individual witnesses drawn from 
the same bodies. . ‘ ‘ wre 8 


Total 
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An impressive list indeed! Yet the onlooker may well ask if ‘ all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men ’ will ever revive the village 
schools without the help and advice of those who understand 
village life—the parents of the children and the managers of the 
schools. Amongst all these witnesses it is difficult to find one really 
conversant with the difficulties of a scale 1 area. 

The Balfour Act of 1902 aimed at decentralisation, and it was 
said that it would lead to a stiff fight between the bureaucrats of 
Whitehall and those of the provinces. In the event it has led to 
the formation of associations of local authorities, directors, and 
teachers, often with bureaux in London, from which deputations 
representing the average wants of each body proceed to Whitehall. 
During the last few years we have been suffering from government 
by deputations. The time has come when the President of the 
Board of Education with his Chief Secretary, like the caliph and 
grand vizier of old, will have to visit, disguised, the towns and 
villages of the country and learn first-hand the very simple needs 
of the people. Or if this is impossible, then he must rely more on 
His Majesty’s inspectors. For in the Report based on the testi- 
mony of these witnesses there is little to show in the 160 pages 
that the needs of rural areas are understood. In one place there 
is allotted slightly over one page to the problem, and there are a 
few references, but it is obvious that the members of the Com- 
mittee are thinking in terms of the large town schools. 

The recommendations of the Report are really simple. Student 
teachers, pupil teachers, supplementary teachers, should disappear 
at once, and uncertificated teachers as soon as possible. There 
is to be but one type of education, and the certificated teacher is 
to be its prophet. Expense is brushed aside in a footnote : 


The average salary of a certificated teacher in 1923 being 294/., and the 
average salary of an uncertificated teacher 151/., replacing 33,000 uncertifi- 
cated teachers by the same number of certificated teachers would mean 
ultimately, on this basis, a salary expenditure of 970,000/. against 498,300/., 
a difference of 471,900/. 


It is characteristic of a Report drawn up with such scant 
regard for the requirements of the country that the only estimate 
it contains is ludicrously wrong. The data require that the last 
three figures should be ten times as big, and in particular that 
the cost should be 4,719,000/. This charge would be borne almost 
exclusively by the country districts. On the same basis, and 
supposing the average salary of a supplementary teacher to be 
94l., the cost to the country of replacing the 10,700 supplementary 
teachers by certificated teachers would be 2,140,000/. per annum, 
again a charge exclusively on the country districts. It may, 
however, be noted that in each case the estimate is somewhat too 
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high, because the average salary of the country certificated teacher 
must be considerably less than the figure taken. In these days, 
when the need of economy is so urgent and when the statutory 
obligations imposed on education authorities cannot be fulfilled 
for want of funds, it can hardly be that a burden of 5,000,000/. or 
6,000,000/. a year will be placed on districts little able to bear it. 
In these circumstances it is permissible to examine the problem 
from the point of view of those who live in the country, and to 
consider a solution which will offend only the trade unionist of 
the teaching profession. 

In the country we have two great difficulties in staffing our 
schools. The lesser of the two, which has been accentuated by 
the Burnham decisions, is that highly qualified certificated 
teachers will not apply for the headships of rural schools. They 
are accustomed to handle big classes, they take an intellectual 
pleasure in presenting their subject with sympathy and skill, and 
they cannot face the prospect of a school where their attention is 
divided between several classes. They like the intellectual life 
of a town and dread the isolation of the country. Nor is there 
any inducement to go to an area where their salary will be on the 
lowest scale and from which the chances of promotion are small. 
In proof of this backwardness I may say that the cost in advertise- 
ments alone for filling the posts of six head teachers in Rutland 
during 1924-25 was 561. 

The second difficulty is inherent in small schools. A certifi- 
cated teacher is trained to take large classes of 50. It is said that 
at present towns cannot afford to reduce the size of classes to 40. 
Yet in the country it is suggested that schools of 20, 30, 40, and 
50 children shall be staffed with teachers trained to teach homo- 
geneous classes of 50 and paid accordingly. A country school of 
30 children demands two teachers, and one of 50 children three. 
To try to staff these schools with trained certificated teachers is 
like setting out to pay your weekly household bills with five- 
pound notes. It may do in Bond Street, but in the country we 
require coins of less denomination. Uncertificated teachers, sup- 
plementary teachers, and even monitresses, meet a real need in 
country schools. They should not be abolished, but improved. 

Our town dictators hold up their hands in horror at the idea of 
four or five children of the age of four or five being looked after 
by a monitress acting under an experienced teacher. But it is 
just such girls that they would like to employ in their own 
nurseries to help look after their children of that age. 

I would replace the supplementary teachers and uncertificated 
teachers by apprentice teachers and teachers holding a B certificate 
entitling them to teach in country schools and to hold headships 
of schools of 50 children or less. The rate of pay would be approxi- 
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mately that given to the corresponding classes of teachers. The 
teachers would be chosen from girls who had gained the school 
certificate or a certificate that they had passed in English subjects 
and elementary mathematics, and who could show that at school 
they had learned drawing and the elements of music. At eighteen 
they would enter on their apprenticeship, generally after one year’s 
experience as student teachers. During the next five years they 
would be trained in rural schools, taking charge of not more than 
15 children. There would be a ‘ mistress of method’ appointed 
for the area, whose sole duty would be to superintend the training 
of apprentice teachers and to inspect schools under the charge 
of head teachers holding the B certificate. She would arrange for 
Saturday classes at suitable centres, either taking them herself 
or engaging a teacher of special experience in a particular subject. 
A feature of the scheme would be that special attention would 
be given to local history, local traditions and country life. 
Her work would serve to abolish the isolation from which rural 
teachers sufferso much. After serving for five years, an apprentice 
teacher would receive a year’s free education at a college specially 
constituted to train rural teachers. The B certificate would be 
granted on her teaching record, and on the result of the year’s 
work at the training college, but not on an examination. Further 
opportunity would be given to a few of these students to qualify 
for a full certificate. 

The great advantage of this plan would be that a rural area 
would be in a position to train up for itself a hody of teachers born 
and bred in the district whose qualifications would be well known. 
There would be generated an esprit de corps, which is now wanting 
in a body of teachers half drawn from other parts of the country 
and half lacking the status of trained teachers. The increased cost 
would not be great. From the theoretical point of view much can 
be said in favour of such small schools for younger children 
followed by the wider outlook of the larger central school. It is, 
in fact, the system favoured by the well-to-do classes. 

Every schoolmaster is aware of a leaning to pedantry, if not 
in himself, yet in his colleagues, a tendency which educational 
reformers have not been slow to point out. There has always 
been a fight between those who, like Miss Edgeworth, Dr. 
Montessori, Huxley, Armstrong, stand for simple first-hand know- 
ledge, and their successors, who, finding this process too slow, 
elaborate a system of short cuts which may lead the learner to 
avoid all difficulties and leave him ignorant of the very rudiments 
of his subjects. All systems of education are, in fact, a com- 
promise between these two extremes. The countryman is the 
product of the first. He goes through life slow, reliable, and 
efficient up to a certain standard. The town-bred man is more 
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alert and imaginative, but he has less staying power. We have 
now a unique opportunity of using each system to the best 
advantage in country districts for developing the country child. 
Under the right teacher, up to the age of eleven or twelve he may 
learn slowly and absorb country lore, and then for two or three 
years in the central school he may club his experience with that 
of children from other parishes and have his intelligence vastly 
improved by the give and take of class work. For it is surprising, 
and not a little humiliating, to an observant teacher, to find how 
the experience of one child in a class is absorbed and remembered 
while the facts which he has marshalled and presented with such 
care are forgotten. 

It is not too much to say that the Fisher Act, by founding the 
central schools system, may prove to be the charter of the country 
children’s university, and that, properly used, it may strengthen 
that love of country life which is their inheritance. 

If such a scheme as that just described were ever considered 
at headquarters, it would be found that it contravened assurances 
which had at some time been given to some deputation which had 
waited on some former President of the Board of Education. 
From time to time, when a system breaks dawn, it becomes 
necessary to review the whole problem without fear or affection, 
favour or ill-will. The education of children in our country 
schools appears to demand such unbiassed consideration. 


W. L. SARGANT. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS UNDER THE 
CHINESE REPUBLIC 


There has been a revolution in China, and though that revolution has 
been far more fertile in altering the names of institutions and things than 
in changing the things themselves, it has been a great revolution. And 
it is part of a more gradual but far more potent revolution. That greater, 
slower movement has released, and is daily releasing, forces of quite 
incalculable potency. 

The great hope of improvement lies . . . in the spread of education on 
modern lines. But this, to be thorough and sound, must be gradual. 
Education is undoubtedly making rapid strides, and is bound to advance 
in the future. 


Tuus wrote Mr. W. J. Clennell in July 1924 in the course of an 
illuminating and somewhat pessimistic account of modern con- 
ditions in Fukien,? and the events of the past year have given 
an added significance to his words. Revolutionary forces ‘ of 
incalculable potency ’ have undoubtedly been released in China, 
the ultimate effect of which nobody can foretell. At the same 
time, every intelligent and sympathetic observer of Chinese 
affairs is agreed that the great hope of the country lies, as Mr. 
Clennell says, in ‘the spread of education on modern lines.’ 
What, then, we may ask, is the present position of education in 
China, and how far is Mr. Clennell justified in claiming that it is 
making rapid strides in spite of political confusion, civil war, and 
national insolvency ? 


I 


From time immemorial the Chinese people have venerated 
scholarship, and it is necessary to dig down very far into China’s 
historic past to discover the source of this regard. As Mr. Alfred 
Sze said in London a few years ago : 


China’s philosophers were writing on religion and ethics at the same 
period as Plato and Aristotle in Athens ; her historians were recording the 
story of her past before Cesar described his conquest of Gaul and invasion 
of Britain ; her poets wrote melodious poetry, which is read with pleasure 
to-day, when Alfred reigned in England and William the Conqueror invaded 
it ; and her scholars were writing, through a thousand years, commentaries 


1 Papers respecting Labour Conditions in China, 1925, pp. 52, 66. 
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on her classics which have moulded the thought of the Chinese during more 
than twenty centuries. 


This veneration for learning invested the scholar with peculiar 
authority and influence, and procured for him the paramount 
place in Chinese society. It freed him from various vexatious 
conditions to which the non-scholarly class was subjected ; it 
opened up to him a path of official appointment leading to the 
highest posts in the land ; and it gave to him and to his confréres 
a power of moulding public opinion which has persisted to this 
present day. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that up to very 
recent years the education obtainable in China was almost entirely 
literary and classical in character, and was wholly dependent upon 
private enterprise. Dotted all over the country were the various 
academies (shu-yuan), where famous teachers gathered together 
groups of eager students for courses of instruction which were 
always more tutorial than institutional. For several hours a day, 
and for many months in the year, they would browse together in 
the rich fields of China’s classical lore, memorising the text, 
discussing the commentaries, and learning to take part in those 
severe but delightful contests of literary skill which verse-making 
and scroll-matching afforded. Natural science, Western history 
and geography, and foreign languages found little or no place in 
such a course of study, for to the Chinese scholar, secure in his 
belief in China’s cultural supremacy, there was no object in 
wasting precious time in the pursuit of such subordinate subjects. 
The history, the philosophy, and the literature of ancient China 
provided inexhaustible mines of intellectual wealth demanding 
the study of a lifetime. Little wonder that in the early days of 
contact with the Western world the Chinese intelligentsia came 
to regard all foreigners as utter barbarians. For generations 
they had been taught that the hall-mark of culture was the 
ability to converse in literary allusion and innuendo. To call a 
spade a spade was the obvious resort of the unlettered boor ; to 
the literary mind it was but necessary to allude to the implement 
of Wang-han-ming, or some such legendary figure. 

Thus education, whilst truly democratic in so far as it was 
open to the humblest peasant in the land, became more and more 
confined to the leisured classes—on the one hand, to men waiting 
to obtain official rank ; on the other hand, to those who by birth 
or natural inclination were able to appreciate the literary heritage 
of the race. The Government, as such, did nothing to promote 
education beyond holding the examinations which admitted to 
official rank. It was left to individual Chinese scholars, and to 
groups of public-spirited men, to keep alight the torch of scholar- 
ship in the land. 
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Such, then, was the position of education up to the end of the 
nineteenth century, the only exception—and it is a significant 
one—being the schools and colleges which had been opened in 
various parts of the country under missionary auspices, and which 
were already exerting a marked influence in certain circles. We 
have but to contrast that position with the educational situation 
as it exists in China to-day, and to realise that there are now 
approximately 200,000 Government and private schools of all 
grades, teaching some seven million scholars, staffed to a large 
extent by teachers trained along essentially modern lines, and 
offering modern courses of instruction, to appreciate the truth of 
the assertion that a profound revolution has indeed taken place 
and that education has made extraordinary strides. 


II 


The forces which have brought about so rapid and drastic a 
change in China’s age-long educational system have been diverse, 
but three may be singled out as of primary importance. 

First in order of time, if not of potency, has been the permeating 
influence of the modern schools and colleges which grew up in 
China in connexion with the missionary movement, particularly 
during the latter part of last century. It is these institutions 
which may claim to have introduced modern education to China, 
and it is remarkable to notice how many of China’s outstanding 
educators to-day owe their early training to this source. 

Secondly, there has been the growing influence of men and 
women who have completed their education abroad. Ever since 
Yung Wing broke through the traditional isolation of his native 
land, and succeeded, after fifteen years of patient effort, in 
obtaining facilities for other Chinese students to follow his early 
example, there has been a widening current of student emigration 
to Western lands and Japan. 

Thirdly, there has been the profound effect produced on 
Chinese minds by the meteor-like advance of her neighbour Japan 
—a success obviously attributable to her assimilation of Western 
education and science. 

These factors, together with others of lesser importance, 
gradually convinced the Chinese Government of the urgent 
necessity of organising a completely new system of education 
throughout the country. Apart, however, from the ‘ hundred 
days’ reforms’ of the luckless Emperor Kuang-Hsu in the year 
1898, all of which were speedily submerged in the tide of reaction 
which followed, no change of any kind was made until after the 
failure of the tragic Boxer uprising. With the signing of the Peace 
Protocol in 1901 and the restoration of the chastened and dis- 
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illusioned Court changes came thick and fast. In 1902 a decree 
went forth abolishing the old shu~yuan throughout the country 
and calling for the establishment of a college or university in 
every provincial capital, a middle school in every prefecture, a 
higher primary school in every county, and lower primary schools 
throughout the rural districts. The following year a modernised 
curriculum was framed for the elementary schools and a special 
commission appointed to draw up a complete educational system 
for the whole country. On September 5, 1905, the historic official 
examinations were abolished, and two years later a decree of 
equal significance and importance_placed female education, for 
the first time, on an official footing. 

In spite of these epoch-making decrees, progress for the first 
few years was necessarily slow. Buildings were easily obtained, 
largely by the use of temples ; funds were procured from national 
or provincial exchequers ; pupils were to be found everywhere ; 
but the supply of teachers was hopelessly inadequate. Graduates 
of former mission colleges and old-time Chinese pedagogues were 
hastily pressed into the service, whilst steps were immediately 
taken for the establishment of modern teacher-training colleges 
all over the country. 

Meanwhile a temporary halt was occasioned by the outbreak 
of the revolution and the overthrow of the Manchu Government. 
No sooner had the new republic been established, however, than 
it set to work with renewed vigour to tackle the educational 
problem, and one of the first acts of the republican Government 
was the reorganisation of the school system. A scheme was drawn 
up by the Ministry of Education in 1912, and adopted throughout 
the country, dividing the course of national education into the 
following stages :—Lower primary school stage, four years ; higher 
primary school stage, three years ; middle or normal school, four 
years ; university or professional college, four, five or six years. 

During the ensuing ten years education went forward by 
leaps and bounds. This can be seen at a glance by the following 
statistics :— 


1910-11. 1922-23. 

(Year before Republic). 
Schools . ; 57,267 Pr 178,972 
Students . ° - 1,626,529 re 6,819,486 


Note.—The figures for 1922-23 include 7382 schools and 214,264 students 
under missionary auspices. 

It is often stated by those who criticise China’s educational 
progress without full knowledge of the facts that this phenomenal 
advance has been top-heavy, and that far too much attention has 
been given to higher education. That this is not the case can be 
seen by the following analysis of the last available figures (those 
for 1922-23) :—Elementary school students, 6,601,802 ; secondary 
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school students, 182,804 ; college and university students, 34,880 
—total, 6,819,486. ! 

Nor was it merely along quantitative lines that these twelve 
years produced so rich a harvest. Each year saw a large addition 
to the ranks of China’s educational leaders, drawn from the best 
educational institutions of Japan, America, and Europe, together 
with an increasing number of men and women who had graduated 
from modern universities in China itself. The influence of these 
keen minds soon made itself felt. Associations for the reform of 
education sprang up all over the country, resulting in the forma- 
tion, in 1922, of one of the mest influential and representative 
organisations at present existing in China, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Education. At the same time the 
provincial educational associations were strengthened by the 
presence of these same recruits; invitations were extended to 
noted Western educators—particularly to Professor Paul Monroe, 
Head of the Teachers’ Training College of Columbia University, 
and to his associates—to visit China for the purpose of educational 
surveys ; and as a result of the advice proffered by these experts 
the national educational system once again came under review. 
This culminated in the adoption, in 1922, of the so-called ‘ 6-6-4’ 
system, consisting of six years of primary education (the first 
four of which it is hoped to make compulsory as soon as conditions 
allow), six years of secondary education (three years of junior 
middle school work, followed by three years of senior middle 
school education, normal training or vocational instruction), and 
four or more years of higher education, to be spent either in a 
university, a teachers’ college, or a professional school. 

This system is now in vogue in the greater part of China, for 
it is a remarkable fact, and one from which great encouragement 
can be derived, that, in spite of the tragic divisions which at 
present split up the country into numberless political and military 
camps, education remains the chief unifying force in China. 
Delegates from every province attend the great educational 
conferences which are held annually, and the decisions arrived 
at in the course of the very up-to-date discussions which take place 
there quickly affect the educational policy of every province. 


III 


Whilst these far-reaching changes were taking place in what 
may be called the technique of education, developments no less 
significant and profound were occurring in the realm of thought. 
China’s ‘ golden age’ of original and constructive thinking had 
been followed by many centuries of mere scholasticism, during 
which rigid lines and stereotyped opinions were laid down which 
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circumscribed the Chinese mental outlook. Throughout this 
period, as Dr. Hu Shih has recently reminded us,* the scientific 
method of critical investigation had never been entirely absent, 
but apart from the production of novels there was but little of a 
creative nature. The chief cause of this literary sterility was due 
to the fact that the literary medium—Wenli—was in reality 
nothing more than a dead language, as far removed from the 
current thought of the day as Latin was from the Italian of 
Dante’s time. It was the realisation of this fact, coupled with 
the conviction that ‘no dead language can produce a living 
literature,’ which gave birth to the great literary revolution which 
has been raging in China for the past ten years, and which owes 
its inception to the work of Hu Shih and Chen Tu-shiu. Com- 
mencing with a series of articles in La Jeunesse (a paper issued in 
connexion with the Peking National University), Hu Shih and 
his associates inaugurated a campaign for the use of a modernised 
form of colloquial mandarin—‘ Pei Hua,’ as it has come to be 
termed—for literary purposes. A storm of protest broke upon 
their heads from the ranks of the old Chinese scholars, but, quite 
undismayed, they pursued their crusade, and within two years 
it became obvious that they were the heralds of a veritable 
renaissance. Throughout the country associations for the propa- 
gation of ‘ Pei Hua’ began to appear ; newspapers, journals and 
reviews, issued in ‘ Pei Hua’ or some modification of it, appeared 
by the hundred ; novels, poems and essays, written in vigorous 
colloquial, and replete with modern phrases and concepts, began 
to crowd the pages of these magazines ; a new and virile language 
had come to the birth. 

Associated with this literary revolution, and to a large extent 
the product of it, came a profound change of mental outlook 
amongst educated classes. The passivity of past generations gave 
place to a state of mind that was frankly iconoclastic and 
rebellious, impatient of imposed authority, critical of formerly 
accepted dogmas, responsive to every form of radical theory, and 
pragmatic in its philosophical concept. This changed outlook 
naturally reacted upon the educational programme, with results 
well summarised by the late Dr. K. S. Liu, dean of the College of 
Arts and Science of the South-Eastern University, in an admirable 
monograph published two years ago. In this he described the 
tendencies of modern education in China as consisting of the 
following :— 

(a) Social emphasis—education being regarded primarily from the 
point of social efficiency, with a view to the development of a stronger sense 
of nationality. 


® See article on ‘The Chinese Renaissance ’ by Dr. Hu Shih in Bulletins on 
Chinese Education, 1923. 
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(b) The sense of freedom—not merely an escape from the former 
classical bondage, but also liberty for educational experiment, such as is 
offered by Project Methods, the Dalton Plan, etc., etc. 

(c) Vocational preparation—with a view to the fitting of the student to 
become a better and more efficient citizen in whatever walk of life he elects 
to follow. 

(ad) Scientific improvement—including not merely the teaching of all 
forms of natural science by approved methods, but also the encouragement 
of the scientific habit of mind (criticism, exact observation, experimenta- 
tion) throughout the educational course. 

(e) Character building—with a view to emphasising the moral factor 
in education, the place of physical training and athletics, the responsibility 
for social service, and the like. 


IV 


It now remains to inquire how far the ideals expressed in the 
previous section have been actually attained in practice, and to 
attempt to sum up the more important achievements in educa- 
tional progress since the establishment of the republic. 

It must be admitted at the outset that throughout a large 
portion of the country—particularly those provinces which are 
far removed from the more progressive centres of thought—but 
little real change has yet occurred. The framework of the new 
educational system has for the most part been set up, but the 
materials for erecting the edifice are still wanting. On the other 
hand, it must never be forgotten that it is only a few brief years 
since these changes were inaugurated; that those years have 
been marked by widespread disorder and confusion; and that 
the rapacious maws of the militarists have again and again 
engulfed the civil funds intended for educational purposes. In 
such circumstances the marvel is not that so much remains to be 
accomplished, but rather that so large a measure of achievement 
has already been reached. The statistics given on an earlier page 
afford some indication of the reality of that achievement. The 
nature of it will now be briefly considered under three main heads. 

1. Teacher Training.—It was a very sure educational instinct 
which led the republican Government, in the early days of its 
inception, to place its first stress upon the establishment of normal 
schools. The provision of well-trained teachers is of course 
essential to any educational scheme, and China has been peculiarly 
fortunate in the men who have undertaken this work for her. 
Commencing in 1903 with the first men’s normal schools, followed 
four years later by the first normal schools for girls, the number 
and quality of these institutions have steadily increased, until 
now there are 275 in all in the country, of which 67 are for girls. 
The students attending them have similarly increased, now 
totalling 31,553 men and 6724 women, in addition to many others 
who are taking educational courses in universities. 
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From the first a relatively high standard has been set, and at 
the present time a student desiring to qualify as an elementary 
school teacher is required to take three years of junior middle 
school training followed by three years of special normal instruc- 
tion, including practice teaching. For a teachership in a secondary 
school a four years’ course in a university or teachers’ college is 
required, the curriculum of which includes not only an extensive 
knowledge of Chinese and of the ordinary ‘ content’ subjects, 
but also special courses in child psychology, a foreign language 
(usually English), educational measurements, theory of education, 
school administration, teaching methods, etc. % An enormous 
quantity of modern literature on educational ‘problems and 
methods has been produced within recent years by the College of 
Education of the South-Eastern University, where extensive 
experiments in intelligence tests and other modern methods have 
been conducted. 

An excellent opportunity was afforded to me about two years 
ago of testing the results of this training. During the course of 
an extensive educational tour in the interior I visited a large 
number of Chinese cities, and wherever I went I made a practice 
of paying a surprise visit to the Government schools and of sitting 
down in one or other of the classes. I thus had a unique oppor- 
tunity of hearing subjects such as mathematics, chemistry, and 
English being taught by some of the graduates of these newer 
normal schools, and I was deeply impressed by the character of 
their work and the up-to-date methods which they were employing. 
Later in the same year the China Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation established a Post-Graduate Science Summer School 
in Peking for teachers of science in Government or private schools, 
at the conclusion of which the instructors (amongst whom was a 
member of my own staff) bore strong testimony to the excellent 
work that had been done, and to the keenness and ability of these 
school teachers. 

The enthusiasm of these modern teachers is in marked contrast 
to the apathy displayed by many sections of Chinese society. This 
enthusiasm is seen not only in the zest with which they continually 
formulate new plans for educational improvement, but also in the 
devotion with which they stick to their profession in face of the 
most disheartening financial conditions. Of the many Govern- 
ment teachers with whom I am personally acquainted I hardly 
know of a single man who is not many months in arrear in salary, 
but it is the rarest thing to find a teacher willing to throw up his 
work and seek other forms of employment. 

2. Female Education.—Until the year 1897 the only schools 
or colleges for girls in China were those conducted by missionaries. 
In that year the first girls’ school financed and staffed by the 
Vor. XCIX—No. 590 PP 
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Chinese was opened in Shanghai. It was not, however, until the 
memorable decree of March 8, 1907, that the educational emanci- 
pation of women really took place, when the first girls’ normal 
schools were authorised and provision was made for the opening 
of elementary schools for girls. Since that date progress has been 
extraordinarily rapid, as the following figures will show : 





1906. Igt2. 1922. 
Girls in Government or private 


schools 306 141,130 418,170 


All forms of education are now open to girls and women. 
Thus, in addition to the 67 normal schools already referred to, 
there are 25 general secondary schools, 158 vocational schools (for 
teaching sericulture, handicrafts, etc.), and one Government 
college of university rank. From these figures it would appear 
as if but meagre accommodation was so far provided for the higher 
education of China’s women. Whilst admittedly quite inadequate 
—as, indeed, is every type of female education at present—it 
must be remembered that since the year 1920, when the Peking 
National University and the Nanking Teachers’ College first 
opened their doors to women, practically all the higher educational 
institutions have become co-educational. This opportunity to- 
gether with the excellent facilities afforded by the various Christian 
colleges and universities make ample provision at present for those 
qualified and willing to pursue a college education. Their number 
is, however, rapidly increasing, and it is quite certain that the 
present meagre total of girl students in all stages of education in 
China will be enormously expanded in the near future. - 

3. Popular Education.—One of the most encouraging signs in 
China to-day is the interest that is taken by the educated classes, 
and particularly by the student body, in the combating of 
illiteracy and in the spread of popular education. This was a 
prominent feature in the first educational programme of the 
republic, with the result that lecture-halls were opened in all the 
chief towns (totalling 2139 by the year 1919), public libraries and 
reading-rooms were established in many centres, and a number 
of schemes were set on foot for the purpose of giving partial 
education to those unable to attend an ordinary school. Amongst 
these may be instanced the open-air schools, the ‘ language-made- 
easy ’ schools (of which there were nearly 5000 by the year 1915), 
half-day schools, and night schools. In most of these efforts the 
work of instruction has been carried on by the voluntary services 
of students. A large number of colleges and secondary schools 
in China now maintain free night schools for the poor children of 
the district, the teaching being done voluntarily by the students, 
who in many cases also make themselves responsible for the 
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expenditure involved. The Daily Vacation Bible School Move- 
ment (which provides elementary education for poor children, 
together with some simple Bible instruction, during six weeks of 
the summer vacation) also recruits a large number of voluntary 
workers, more than 500 such schools being conducted in one 
province (Shantung) last summer. 

_ During the last two or three years a new method of attacking 
the illiteracy problem has been carried on with considerable success 
by Mr. James Yen and Mr. Daniel Fu, of the Chinese Y.M.C.A., 
who first employed it amongst the Chinese labourers serving in 
France. This scheme consists in the gathering out from the 
Chinese language of one thousand of the most commonly used 
words and the organising of classes for the purpose of teaching 
illiterates to recognise each of these thousand characters. Classes 
are held every night of the week for four months, at the end of 
which time it is claimed that the most ignorant peasant ought to 
be able to read the simple books which have now been prepared 
in this limited vocabulary. Great enthusiasm has been aroused 
by this scheme, and over two million of these text-books have been 
issued. 

By methods such as these, together with the rapid spread of 
the public Press, the growing use of lectures and cinemas, open- 
air demonstrations and the like, knowledge is being disseminated 
in China at a far more rapid rate than has ever before been known, 
with the result that a national public opinion can now be created 
and mobilised. It is true that political conditions are at present 
seriously hampering educational advance, and that indiscipline 
is rife in many schools, but it is nevertheless in the spread of 
education—modern and scientific, but adapted to the developing 
life of China, and, above all, based on a sound moral and religious 
foundation—that the hope of China’s future lies, and nobody can 
survey the history of her progress during the past ten years 
without finding good cause for satisfaction and hopefulness. 


HAROLD BALME. 
TSINAN, 
N. CHINA. 
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THE ‘KINGS’ OF LATVIA 


SINCE the shock of the Great World War crumpled up the map of 
Central and Eastern Europe the number of kings in our continent 
has been reduced to barely a dozen, and practically all of these 
are but crowned heads of constitutional countries, who wield less 
political power than many a president of a republic. It is, how- 
ever, well known that the name of Latvia is not to be found 
among those few kingdoms still left, although it has taken years 
for the more important fact to penetrate throughout the cultured 
States of Western Europe and America that Latvia has for nearly 
seven years been quite independent of Russia. Letters addressed 
‘ Latvia, Russia,’ somewhat to the surprise and disgust of patriotic 
Latvians, still arrive occasionally, and some of these are from 
French, English, or American firms eager to extend their trade, 
but evidently too economical or not enterprising enough to spend 
the necessary shilling on a modern map of Europe. Even the 
methodical Germans are sometimes to be caught napping, for in 
the generally well-informed Berliner Tageblatt (No. 354 of last 
year) we were astounded to read, under the heading ‘ Kovno,’ of 
‘the struggle of the minorities in Latvia and of stormy debates 
in the Latvian Parliament,’ in the course of which ‘ the Memel 
Convention was discussed.’ Now every schoolboy knows, or at 
least ought to know, that Kovno is the capital, not of Latvia, 
but of the sister republic of Lithuania. 

Who, then, are these ‘ kings’ of Latvia if they are not, as we 
have seen, the political rulers of any of the Baltic States? The 
Latvian kings, or more correctly the Curonian (or Courland) kings, 
are the descendants of a privileged class of ancient freemen or 
knights, who were recognised as such centuries ago, when Courland 
was ruled by the Teutonic knights. These kings were of Latvian, 
not Teutonic, blood, and as knights they had the right to bear 
arms and also to hunt in their woods ‘ for all time to come.’ But 
whether they were Latvian chiefs who declared themselves vassals 
of the Order of the Teutonic Knights on condition of being 
acknowledged as knights and of receiving certain other privileges, 
holding their lands in fee from the conquerors, or whether, on the 
other hand, in reward for some special services, probably in war, 
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these honours of knighthood with hunting rights were conferred 
upon them, history does not say quite definitely. 

While the former theory would seem to be the more probable, 
it is, on the other hand, somewhat strange that the treaties 
between the Teutonic knights and the inhabitants of Courland 
(or rather Kurzeme—the original designation of the province 
700 years ago and its official title to-day again), which go back 
almost to the time when Magna Carta was wrung from King John, 
contain no mention of any such rights. The oldest existing 
document testifying to these feudal privileges was not written, in 
fact, till 100 years later. This does not, of course, preclude the 
possibility that such documentary evidence may have existed 
contemporaneously with the original treaties, although it has not 
withstood the ravages of time. 

The arms of these ‘ kings’ generally represent a knight on 
horseback, armed with a sword and carrying what looks like a flag, 
but may be meant for a pennoned lance. I have seen, however, 
an old copy of the arms of one of the Curonian ‘ kings,’ whose coat 
of arms consisted merely of an anvil and two hammers, probably 
indicating the occupation of the original founder of that branch of 
the ‘kings.’ But are there not instances of the humble origin of 
many of the proudest nobles in most countries ? If the legend is to 
be believed, it is to a sturdy, patriotic blacksmith of the Middle Ages 
that the first nobleman in Scotland can trace back his genealogy. 

A seal of the ‘ kings’ is still in existence with the figure of 
the knight surrounded by the words in German: ‘ Kurisch. 
Koeningen Wappen’ (‘Arms of the Curonian Kings’). A monument 
made of oak, dedicated to Andrew Peniks, one of these ‘ kings,’ and 
bearing the date 1461, still stands near the road between Aizpute 
(formerly Hasenpoth) and Kuldiga (or Goldingen) in Kurzeme. A 
huge drinking-vessel or loving-cup of the ‘ kings’ is another of the 
few existing relics of this interesting people. Made of wood, and 
primitively ornamented, it can hold no less than a gallon. 

When at the end of the eighteenth century Courland passed 
from the sway of its dukes to the crown of Russia, the Empress 
Catherine II., by a special ukase of 1795, confirmed all the 
privileges of the different ranks of the people in Courland. 
Although probably centuries before that date the knights had 
gradually come to find their occupation gone, and had naturally 
sunk to the level of ordinary tillers of the soil, their descendants 
still stuck firmly to their old titles and privileges. But in the 
middle of the nineteenth century the Russian crown, considering 
them to be neither noblemen nor State officials (the only privileged 
persons that could claim to be exempt from taxation), promptly 
proceeded to impose taxes upon them, whether in money or in 
kind. This the ‘ kings’ naturally resented, and in the law-suits 
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brought by the public prosecutor against them in the higher as well 
as in the lower courts they always gained their case, and in 1884 
the Russian Senate confirmed these decisions and left the ‘ kings’ 
in full possession of all their rights and privileges, such as they are. 

It is a strange fact, for which no Latvian has ever given me a 
satisfactory reason, that throughout almost the whole of the 
Latvian State, the area of which is about five-sixths of that of 
Scotland, there is not such a thing as a village except in very few 
districts, and this notwithstanding that among both the Germans 
and the Russians, under the thrall of whom the Latvians remained 
for 700 years, the village was a feature of the country. Whatever 
the explanation may be, the Curonian ‘ kings’ of to-day live in 
seven villages in the neighbourhood of Kuldiga, formerly called 
Goldingen, which lies about eighty miles due west of Riga, and 
about twenty-five miles inland from the western shore of Kurzeme. 
The old government of Russian Courland, over 7000 square miles 
in extent, included all that part of modern Latvia that lies south 
and west of the river Dvina, or Daugava as the Latvians call it, 
and was divided into Courland (or Kurzeme) proper on the west 
and Zemgale on the east, and the Latvians have retained the old 
division of this, the southern, portion of their country. About 
twenty-five miles north-east of Liepaya, formerly called Libau, 
lies Aizpute, and between the latter town and Kuldiga, which is 
twenty miles still farther north-east, are situated the seven 
villages inhabited by those Latvian peasants that bear the proud 
title of ‘ Curonian kings.’ 

What the modern ‘ kings’ can tell of their past history is but 
little, and that little is hardly in accordance with historical facts. 
But, like other kings, they rigorously refuse to marry any in whose 
veins royal blood, or at least ‘ kingly ’ blood, does not flow. In 
selecting their brides, therefore, the Curonian ‘ kings’ are thus 
limited in their choice to the marriageable women of these seven 
villages, and the result of this restrictive intermarrying is that 
the ‘ kings’ in at least one or two of the villages have come to 
acquire a clearly distinctive type of features, differentiating them 
from the surrounding peasants. 

It is, however, not merely in their appearance, but also in their 
manners and customs, that these people show proof of their gentle 
birth. They are particularly courteous in their behaviour, especi- 
ally to a guest, whom they always accompany to the garden gate or 
to the boundary of their property at his departure, and at their wed- 
ding ceremonies a guard of honour, armed with drawn swords, is 
in attendance to conduct the newly-married couple to their home. 

Livzeme (or Livland), that part of Latvia that lies north of the 
river Daugava, also had its ‘ kings’ in past centuries, although 
the last of them died out nearly 200 years ago. That it was 
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believed by many that these ‘kings’ were really the direct 
descendants of former actual kings of Livzeme and Kurzeme is 
clear from different records of past centuries. 

Thus the Burgomaster of Riga in Shakespeare’s time, Franz 
Nyenstede, relates in his Chronicle, which he wrote at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, about the well-known ‘ Kurischen 
Koenigen ’ and about their descent from the race of old Curonian 
kings, and continues: ‘In the district of Kirchholm’ (which is 
near Uexkuell and not far from Riga, but in Livzeme, north of 
the Daugava, and not in Kurzeme) ‘ there is a king, who is so- 
called, and who from time immemorial has possessed 7 hacken of 
land, from Emperor and Pope, and is provided with documents duly 
attested and sealed.’ The hacke or hake of land, I may remark, 
varied at different times and places from about 300 to 60 acres or so. 

Another chronicler of the same age writes as follows: ‘ This 
people had once kings, of whom one was called King of Livland, 
the other King of Courland. The one that reigned over Livland 
and Lettland had his residence between Kirchholm and Uexkuell, 
not far from Riga, where some descendants of his family are still 
in existence, who have the surname “ Koning ” (or King).’ 

In the archives of the Riga Municipal Council a copy of a 
document is preserved, dating from the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century, on which the Secretary of the Council, 
Andreas Koye, wrote about 1630 the following: ‘ Privilegium 
Koningorum alias Totzendorff de ao. 1335.’ In this document 
the master of the Order of the Teutonic Knights, Hermann von 
Brueggeney, testifies on August 2, 1535, that he has renewed and 
confirmed the document belonging to Marx (King), a freeman 
of the order, of the district of Kirchholm, which his ancestors had 
received on December 6, 1335, from John Ungnade of Duena- 
muende, the then commander of the order. The original docu- 
ment, which is copied word for word in that of 1535, relates that 
‘the commander of the order, Ungnade, had settled a dispute 
between the Order of Teutonic Knights on the one hand and the 
brothers Tote and Aula ’ (King) ‘ on the other, with regard to the 
possession of pieces of land on the banks of the Dvina, and decreed 
that, while certain portions of the land in dispute were the 
property of the order, other portions were to belong to the two 
brothers for all time to come.’ 

The family of ‘ kings’ in this Livonian or northern part of 
Latvia existed for centuries; but adversity gradually overtook 
them, their land got smaller and smaller, as the records mention, 
and the last of the direct descendants of the main branch, David 
King by name, diedin 1745. A collateral descendant of the ‘ kings,’ 
Jahn Koenig, died in 1749, and now the surname ‘ King’ dis- 
appears from the local registers, and the property is mentioned 
as belonging firstly to Koning-Ragge and soon afterwards to 
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Ragge alone, and this. last entry marks the end of the ‘ kings’ of 
Livzeme who had existed for so many centuries. 

Latvia suffered more than any other land, except Belgium 
and Northern France, from the horrors of the Great War, and 
the bare stone walls of dozens of Baltic baronial castles, with the 
ashes of thousands of humbler dwellings, testify to the unutterable 
ruin worked by Russian, German, or Bolshevik. The bulk of the 
movable wealth of the country, the money belonging to banks 
and other institutions, commercial, social or religious (among 
these, be it mentioned, the capital of the English Church in Riga), 
the library, and the scientific instruments of the Polytechnic or 
High School of Engineering of Riga (which now forms part of 
the great Latvian University of Riga, with its eleven different 
faculties and its 6000 students), the fittings of factories, foundries 
and workshops, with the bronze of church bells and statues—all 
this was evacuated in the early years of the war to the interior 
of Russia, except the statues of Peter the Great and of that 
doughty general of Scottish descent, Prince Barclay de Tolly— 
t.e., of Towie, in Aberdeenshire—both of which lie buried in the 
sand at the bottom of the Baltic Sea. 

How much of this has been returned ? A few cases of silver 
that had been deposited in various banks, several cartloads of 
the smaller church bells, and a miscellaneous and very incomplete 
collection of books from the library of the Polytechnic—that 
represents almost everything that the all-devouring maw of the 
Eastern neighbour has so far disgorged. By the time the Germans 
entered Riga there was little left in the town to loot except 
furniture, but of that many trainloads were dispatched to 
Germany, Baltic German households in Latvia being naturally 
left unplundered ; and while the Bolsheviks during their short 
stay could destroy much, they were of course unable to remove 
much valuable property. 

The Latvians, highly capable, very intelligent and industrious, 
are rapidly restoring the external appearance of their country to 
something resembling its pre-war aspect, while their sound finance 
and enterprise are bringing back material prosperity to the State. 
The losses of personal effects destroyed in the war will in a few 
years be made up and in due time forgotten; but besides the 
intrinsic value of these articles, some of them had an interest for 
the antiquarian or the historian, as helping to shed some light on 
obscure points of the history of past ages in the Baltic States. 
Most of the relics connected with the former history of the 
Curonian ‘ kings’ have also been swallowed up in the convulsion 
that swept over all Europe, and only one or two of these objects 
have been rescued and preserved in the Ethnographic Museum of 
the capital. 


Wm. SHARPE WILSON. 














A READING CLERGY 


It is the way of bishops from time to time to deplore the defici- 
encies of their clergy in the matter of reading. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his sermon to the Church Congress 
at Eastbourne followed in the line of that Bishop of Durham of 
the fourteenth century who wrote the Philobiblon. In the chapter 
called ‘ The Complaint of Books’ is the typical reproof : 


In the first place we are expelled by force and arms from the homes 
of the clergy, which are ours by hereditary right, who were used to have 
cells of quietness in the inner chamber, but alas in these unhappy times 
we are altogether exiled, suffering poverty without the gates. For our 
places are seized now by dogs, now by hawks, now by that biped whose 
cohabitation with the clergy was forbidden of old, from which we have 
taught our nurslings to flee more than from the asp or the cockatrice ; 
wherefore she always jealous of the love of us, and never to be appeased, 
at length seeing us in some corner protected by the web of a dead spider, 
with a frown abuses and reviles us with bitter words, declaring us alone of 
all the furniture of the house to be unnecessary, and advises that we should 
be speedily converted into rich caps, sendal and silk and twice-dyed purple, 
robes and fur, wool and linen. 


Such was the precursor nearly six centuries ago of the Arch- 
bishop’s Congress sermon. 

But it is unusual for bishops to foul their own stately nests, 
unless there is a probability that the laity will consider their 
recriminations timely. In this matter it is certainly the case ; 
there is a general impression in the minds of thinking people who 
have no hostility to religion that the intellectual equipment of 
the clergy is inadequate, so that to pass, say, from the columns 
of The Times or The Spectator to a Sunday sermon is to drop to 
a lower level in an inferior mental atmosphere. This undoubted 
impression, it is said, is one of the reasons for the deficiency in 
both the quantity and the quality of candidates for the ministry 
of the Church : men with brains, accustomed to accurate thinking, 
will not enter a profession where, though the opportunities of 
social service are great, the standard of thinking is lower than 
that of other professions, and minds exist in a backwater apart 
from the main stream of changing thought. 

Now it is through books, and almost entirely through books, 
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that the majority of the clergy can come into touch with this 
ever-moving river; it is seldom, for instance, that the old dis- 
cussions of intimate college days can be revived in busy vicarages, 
or scattered country rectories. The difficulty of attending lectures, 
when they are to be had, is for most people considerable ; books 
and reviews are therefore the chief avenue into the thinking world. 
If men are to keep pace with movements of thought at home and 
abroad they must read; if ‘conference’ cannot make them 
‘ready men,’ or ‘ writing’ exact men, at least ‘ reading’ will 
make them ‘full men,’ and without it they will indeed ‘ have 
need of much cunning to seem to know that they do not.’ In 
short, the clergy cannot be expected to preach the intellectual 
sermons recently recommended by the Archbishop out of the 
unaided resources of their mother wit. They cannot even become 
acquainted with the direction in which opinion is moving without 
books, and though such opinion does not to any large extent 
affect their Sunday hearers directly, yet indirectly there is ever 
going on through newspapers, novels, and the stage an uncon- 
scious leavening of the spirit of the pews. The atmosphere changes 
slowly, but certainly changes, and the problem of the preacher is 
to change with it without compromising the doctrines he is 
ordained to teach. 

There is a class of mind which professes not to feel the force 
of such obvious truisms as these. It may be said by some that 
‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ drawn from an inspired 
book and attested by an inspired Church, needs simply to be 
stated categorically ; that such preaching stands up clear and 
distinct like an immovable rock amid the winds and waves of 
human opinion and changing conviction. Let the world go on 
speculating, but let the Church go on affirming the old truths in 
the old words; in them is the power of salvation from all the 
uncertainties which modern thought engenders. Such an attitude 
is no doubt impressive, and it has an appearance of dignity ; but 
it is the attitude of the backwater and very far away from the 
spirit in which the Church has won her victories, for from the 
doctrine of the Logos to the doctrine of evolution the Church has 
learned to express her truths in the formulas of the age. It is such 
obscurantism that tends to withdraw official religion more and 
more from the real life of men; it may at present impress the 
uneducated, but one fears a day of Nemesis, when the gulf between 
faith and knowledge will become too wide to escape the notice 
of the humblest mental capacity. Take the advance of Psy- 
chology : it is at least as important as Darwinism fifty years ago ; 
to many it seems like a current undermining the foundations of 
religion in the name of science or fact. The Christian teacher 
should know its real attainments and exact direction, and how 
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best, like the old enemies, we may look for it to be changed from 
foe to friend. There is real fact, and fact in harmony with Christian 
truth, behind the distorted analysis of mental processes, which 
teaches that God is but a subjective figment, religion itself a 
development of sexual desire, and morals but a form of behaviour 
based on instinctive automatic reactions. Of such false interpreta- 
tions of fact, which are leavening the popular mind if only to a 
small extent, account must be taken ; there will be a lamentable 
lack of rapport between preacher and congregation unless newly- 
ascertained facts that bear on the problems of religion are seen 
in their right relation to the old presentation of Christian truth. 

Or take Comparative Religion: here is a science whose 
splendid growth is of yesterday, whose facts and theories must 
affect the presentment of any great religious doctrine, and the 
history of the development of the Jewish and Christian religions. 
The humblest thinkers, under the urge of this great sweep of 
changing knowledge, are asking wherein Christianity differs 
essentially from other religions. A licensed exponent of Christi- 
anity will not much avail in the long run by simply asserting 
that Christianity is ‘ different,’ and he will miss his opportunity 
as an apologist if he has no inkling that new knowledge acquired 
by the anthropologists actually supports the religion he is paid 
to defend. 

Similar things may be said, of course, of the whole range of 
modern science and general culture. There is a unity in all truth, 
and the truths of religion too often in Church teaching appear 
dwarfed, stunted, foreign, out of relation to the world in which 
men’s actual lives are lived. It is well to recall to the clerical 
mind that there was once a time when theology was the unifying 
centre of all human knowledge, when it magnetically drew all new 
truth into its orbit. 

We may suppose that the Archbishop on that autumn day at 
Eastbourne had some such thoughts as these in his mind. But 
it was perhaps a pity that he spoke of ‘ intellectual sermons.’ 
Such audiences as normally attend church will hardly welcome 
them. Indeed, the adjective has an ominous sound. It is to be 
feared that the remedy would be worse than the disease. For 
the time is far distant when a congregation will be able to follow 
a sustained argument, or when the average preacher will be able 
to deal satisfactorily, say, with such a problem as ‘ The modern 
view of the doctrine of a personal God.’ He may in deference to 
archiepiscopal suggestion attempt to get up such a subject and 
try to boil it down for the edification of his hearers. But to be 
sound on such an adventure requires metaphysical training, and 
to be simple many rare qualities besides. Like the cathedral 
verger, his audience may still retain their faith, but not because 
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of his arguments. The Archbishop must be well aware that, with 
the exception of a few select audiences, the church public do not 
appreciate ‘intellectual’ sermons. But we must not credit so 
shrewd a man with ignorance of a fact so patent. Intellectual 
sermons are not necessarily a parade of knowledge, or an exhibition 
of academic gymnastics. The term may very properly describe 
the preaching of a thoroughly well-educated man. Such a preacher 
will show his awareness of the complexity and difficulty of the 
interrelations of modern speculation, criticism, philosophy, and 
science with the Bible and orthodox habits of thought, just as a 
well-educated man does in expressing his views in other places 
than the pulpit. But he cannot do this unless he is well educated, 
and he cannot be well educated unless he is always continuing 
his education, that is to say, keeping up his acquaintance with 
the movements of thought. And this must be done through books. 
Given such a preacher, a normal congregation, which would be 
intensely bored with cold intellectualism or psychological theories, 
might be really helped if they felt that a mind that had been 
deeply immersed in difficulties of which they were only vaguely 
aware was delivering a message that took such difficulties into 
account without placing them in the forefront of the dis- 
cussion. 

To acquire the requisite balance, tact, and knowledge for such 
treatment of theology and ethics is, you will say, far harder than 
to ‘ get up’ a subject and present it in direct form. Of course 
that is quite true, and we can hardly hope for a great number to 
attain such an exalted standard. Yet the ideal of the Archbishop 
can hardly mean a standard less exacting. And it is obvious that 
it can only be reached through reading. Real culture, broad and 
deep, can alone place each aspect of truth in its right relation to 
the rest, and see life steadily and see it whole. The pathway 
thereto is literary: ‘for books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active as that 
soul was, whose progeny they are; nay they do preserve as in a 
vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them.’ 

From a mind disciplined by reading can alone flow the 
‘intellectual’ sermon that will inform without boring, guard 
truth without embittering the few hearers who are themselves 
acquainted with the trend of contemporary speculation, and 
establish renewed confidence in traditional heirlooms of faith 
without either minimising or exaggerating the importance of the 
march of fresh ideas. It is the path that all professional men who 
inherit a tradition have to tread. The doctor, the lawyer, the 
military and naval strategist, know well that the true ideal of 
professional duty includes awareness to new light, and effort to 
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accommodate the new to the old for the benefit of those who are 
the subjects of their special professional responsibility. 

The Press, ever ready to welcome criticism, gave the strictures 
already alluded to plenty of space and wide headlines. It was 
good copy and popular news that the venerable Primate con- 
sidered his young men not up to date. But the advice to read 
was greeted with something of a howl from the highways and 
hedges of the ecclesiastical world. Several country clergy asserted 
in print that study was not for them; their domestic cares and 
lack of money to buy books made it impossible. But in reality 
there is no reason why the country clergy should not be the best 
educated men in England. There is no reason why the days of 
Stubbs, Hort, and Creighton should be days of the past. It is 
true that under new conditions, as one writer to the Guardian 
said, many have to share in domestic duties and do some gardening 
or farming. But it is mere sophistry to assert that in parishes of, 
say, 600 souls there is not much spare time, when all that is 
necessary has been done for the church, the school, the people, 
and the home. Two clear hours in the best part of the day and 
many hours of serious study in the winter evenings would cover 
much ground, and we know how hours are frittered away on 
golf-links, at the meet, at distant dances, and in many harmless 
hobbies. On the other hand, the purchase of books is a serious 
problem, but it is one that is being met. There are societies of 
clergy who share books, there are Bray libraries and ruridecanal 
associations ; a good deal of quite solid recent literature can be 
obtained second-hand, and probably sold again at a slight loss. 
There is no doubt that men who really want to read will find a 
way to obtain the right books, expensive as they are; and they 
will do so more and more as they realise the importance of keeping 
in touch with the thought that sooner or later is bound to affect, 
if only in an indirect way, the outlook of even humble people. 
Busy town clergy are sorely tempted amid the many duties 
imposed upon them to let reading go. It is hard, too, to approach 
books with a fresh brain after much detailed parish work. But 
their difficulties are somewhat counterbalanced by their being 
nearer to libraries, lectures, and men interested in similar studies 
Many men in heavy work seem to acquire in self-defence a habit 
of dividing the day into quarters of an hour, each apportioned to 
its particular duty; such a habit has no doubt helped many an 
agile mind to focus its light daily on some new subject sufficiently 
to enable it to acquire some insight into its bearing on the evolving 
treasure that really constitutes the mind. The people can hardly 
expect a keen parish priest to be an encyclopedic student. But 
they do expect something, and they consider the boast of certain 
men in leading positions in important parishes that ‘ they never 
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open a book ’ as grossly impudent. They know that no physician 
can afford to disdain the results of new discovery, that the lawyer 
is even now absorbed in the study of the reform of the law of 
inheritance ; they do not understand why the clergyman should 
lack either the ability or the desire to remove his ignorance of new 
movements that bear directly on the very essentials of his teaching. 

If an attempt were made to define further the kind of ideal a 
moderately-occupied man might be expected by his flock to aim 
at, would it not be something of this nature ?>— 

First, he would be expected to know considerably more than 
his hearers do of the general development of contemporary 
thought. It is impossible to exaggerate the influence that aliveness 
to the general aspect of the thinking world of science, art, history, 
archeology, fiction and poetry exerts on the tone of the mind, and 
how it enables one to take a sane and clear estimate of the value 
of theology and ethics. You cannot study St. Paul without feeling 
that he had such a background in both the Jewish and Greek 
worlds of his own age. From his culture as an educated man of 
his own period, well acquainted with what men ordinarily thought, 
how much of the theology of the Christian Church has been 
derived! If we analyse the sermon on Mars Hill we find a mind 
well versed in typical stoicism. St. Paul was no pedant, nor does 
he parade his knowledge, but he has assimilated the Hellenism of 
his time. 

Secondly, as Bacon says, ‘studies perfect Nature and are 
perfected by experience.’ This means that a responsibility is 
laid on everyone to strengthen his strong points. The most 
fruitful study for the clergyman, as for other people, is often the 
one that is most congenial and in which he makes the easiest 
progress. It is a temptation to neglect such subjects, because we 
may feel we can easily pass muster in them ; this is no reason to 
neglect them—where the path is pleasant we should endeavour 
to go as far as possible. So the parable of the talents would teach 
us. Astronomy, music, archeology, poetry, minute study of 
historical documents, or psychology are typical things that we 
either like very much or not at all. If we have an inclination 
towards such a subject, it is a good thing to try and know all that 
is to be known about it. 

Thirdly come the professional studies, which the laity certainly 
expect the preacher to be pursuing. Every year new books are 
published that the clergyman qua clergyman ought not to neglect : 
such, for instance, as treat the doctrines of Christianity, the 
Gospel story, or early Church history from a modern point of 
view ; that point of view is likely soon to be that of the average 
man, and the preacher ought to be before the average man. It 
is, of course, a question of time how much of such ground a busy 
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person can cover—not very much, perhaps, in scientific study ; 
but there are generally some books, like those of Schweitzer or 
Otto in their day, which it is perilous to neglect. Such books, of 
course, receive due attention in reviews, and good reviews will 
perhaps give enough of their gist for practical purposes, but they 
ought to be read and discussed by clerical societies, in order that 
a proportioned knowledge of their value may be provided for the 
laity. 

Under such professional study would come that of every kind 
of book that tends to give life and reality to the historical basis 
of Christianity and the evolution of its dogmas. There are, for 
instance, the Jewish books that were produced in the period 
B.C. I00—I00 A.D., the picturesque works of the excavators and 
wandering scholars, contemporary classical literature in the Loeb 
translations, and even such classical novels as help to make us 
realise facts as realities and doctrines as experience. 

Lastly, there is the consideration of the relations of Christianity 
as a religion of light and salvation to the many ethical and 
economic problems that are ever arising in new forms in the 
bosom of social life. One may mention with admiration the 
publications of the Student Christian Movement as the kind of 
literature which must not be neglected. America is far more 
fertile in the study of applied Christianity than our own country, 
and her divinity professors are for ever working in this fasci- 
nating field. If it is a moot point how far and in what way the 
clergy are called to give guidance in economic questions, yet one 
thing is certain— without knowledge they can neither guide nor 
know when to abstain from interfering with the conditions around 
them. Ill-considered and emotional sermons on social questions 
are rightly regarded by practical men as unwarrantable intrusions 
into a sphere of which the hearers probably know more than the 
speaker, and can only bring discredit on the Church. Whereas the 
result of a real effort to get at the roots of these troublesome 
problems under good guides may be helpful even to those who 
know something of the subject under discussion, whether it be 
a strike or some problem of morals. 

Such are the main lines of necessary study. It can hardly be 
said in these days of mental unrest and social change and of real 
enlightenment on the origin of our religion that the ideal is pitched 
too high. In these days, too, when new ideas are not for long the 
perquisite of a few but begin at once to leaven the minds of the 
many, often appearing in distorted and exaggerated forms, who 
can escape seeing the necessity that those who teach should receive 
them fresh from the fountain whence they sprang? Through 
books, and books alone, can we do that, and the clergyman is 
perhaps the only man pledged at the opening of his career to a 
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vow of reading. To those acquainted with the great aspects of 
thought and life under criticism and discussion to-day, connected 
as they are with the most important spiritual issues, it must seem 
a solemn and inviolable vow that a man makes when he answers 
‘I will endeavour myself so to do’ to the question ‘ Will you be 
diligent in reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in such studies as 
help to the knowledge of the same ? ’ 


W. J. FERRAR. 














TOBACCO 


THE cult of taking substances of the nature of drugs with a view 
to stimulating or depressing the mental faculties has come to us 
through the rituals of uncivilised nations, who for the most part 
employed such drugs in their religious ceremonies; this is the 
case for tobacco, coca, Indian hemp, and others. The West Indian 
natives used tobacco from time immemorial, and Jean Nicot, the 
French Ambassador in Lisbon, obtained samples of tobacco from 
America in 1559 which he sent to Catherine of Medici, thus 
introducing tobacco into France and gaining for himself immor- 
tality by the name given to the specific alkaloid. From the time 
when Walter Raleigh was first initiated into the mysteries of 
smoking, in 1586, the amount of tobacco smoked has steadily 
increased, and the practice has assumed such proportions that it 
is difficult for people of this generation to conceive of life without 
this solace for gloom and fatigue. 

The habit of smoking progressed very slowly till the nineteenth 
century. The Stuarts were violently opposed to it, whilst to 
the Puritans of the seventeenth century swearing, drinking, and 
smoking were signs of the Beast and loyalty to the King. During 
the Regency and mid-Victorian days smoking was regarded as a 
vice to be concealed and spoken of with bated breath, and at this 
time the easily hidden cigarette appeared. Smoking amongst 
women was rare almost till the recent war, but in the aftermath 
the large majority acquired the habit, and few lines now sound 
quainter than those of Cowper : 

Pernicious weed ! whose scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sex whose presence civilizes ours. 


The smoke of almost any smouldering vegetable matter con- 
tains amongst its products ammonia and pyridine. The pyridine 
derivatives are irritating, and some of the objectionable effects 
of tobacco smoke must be ascribed to them, as, for example, 
tobacco throats and conjunctivitis. Before the war a ‘ tobacco’ 
suitable for boys and pronounced to be without injurious effects 
could be purchased. This consisted of the dried leaves of common 
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coltsfoot ; the smoke from this herb when drawn through a small 
pipe contained more pyridine derivatives than are present in 
ordinary tobacco smoke, though, of course, nicotine was absent. 

Another substance which occurs in the gases liberated from 
almost any dried vegetable matter is carbon monoxide, which is 
the poisonous agent in ordinary coal gas and in the exhaust gas 
of motors. Carbon monoxide is not directly poisonous, but 
displaces oxygen from the hemoglobin of the blood, for hemo- 
globin has more than 200 times the affinity for this gas than for 
oxygen. Tobacco smoke diluted with air as it reaches the mouth 
may have anything up to 25 parts of carbon monoxide in 10,000 
parts of air, a concentration which is capable of causing serious 
symptoms if inhaled for more than an hour. Smokers, however, 
always dilute their smoke with air, and the most resolute cigarette 
inhaler always takes some breaths of fresh air between the puffs. 
It is estimated that if a person smoked continuously for one hour, 
inhaling the smoke five times a minute, the saturation of the 
hemoglobin by carbon monoxide might reach 20 or more per cent. 
—that is to say, this amount of blood would be put out of play. 
Such a concentration is sufficient to produce headache and oxygen 
shortage, but is undoubtedly far above what smokers actually 
accomplish. Perhaps 10 per cent. is more nearly the maximum 
reached in smoking. 

But the amount of this noxious gas varies considerably with 
the conditions of smoking; the more rapid the smoking the 
greater its production. The smoke from the cigarette may be 
made to give even up to I per cent. of this gas, pipe smoke even 
more, whilst the smoke from cigars is said to reach even 6 per 
cent. One fact, however, comes out quite clearly in all the 
analyses which have been made, that the make and quality of 
the tobacco have little effect on the amount of its products of 
combustion. Tobacco is cultivated for its flavour, and no attention 
is paid to these products, though it is probable that by selective 
cultivation a tobacco could be grown relatively poor in nicotine. 
Some idea of the amount of carbonic oxide which may be present 
in cigar smoke can be gauged from the figures of Professor H. E. 
Armstrong, which show that the proportion in South Metropolitan 
gas is about equal to that present in average cigar smoke. Never- 
theless, the fact that cigar and pipe smokers rarely take the smoke 
into their lungs whilst cigarette smokers commonly do explains 
why the cigarette smoker so much more frequently exhibits the 
characteristic symptoms of poisoning. 

The only other substance present in tobacco smoke in sufficient 
amount to cause an action of moment on the body is the volatile 
alkaloid nicotine. To indicate the significance of this substance 
two common forms of smoking may be compared with regard to 
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their nicotine. Virginian cigarette tobacco contains nearly twice 
as much nicotine as cigar tobacco. Nevertheless, when these two 
are burnt in ordinary smoking, the smoke from the cigar contains 
more than twice the amount of nicotine than that from the 
cigarette. During the slow combustion of a cigar, immediately 
behind the lit end is an area in which the water and other volatile 
substances in the tobacco condense, In the act of smoking about 
half of the nicotine at the seat of combustion is destroyed, and 
that which finds its way into the mouth of the smoker is derived 
from the hot gases passing through this hot, moist area in which 
the rest of the nicotine has condensed. The smaller the moist 
area behind the point of combustion the less likely is the smoke 
to contain nicotine. A thin cigar or cigarette will yield less 
nicotine than a thick cigar, for the thin cigar or cigarette obviously 
permits a relatively greater cooling, and every smoker can testify 
that a thick cigar has much more effect than a long, slender cigar 
of similar tobacco. 

The amount of nicotine in tobacco is therefore no criterion as 
to the amount in its smoke. To take the two extreme limits in 
pipe tobacco, mild Honeydew contains only 1-6 per cent., whilst 
Cavendish may have 3°8 per cent., and smoked under identical 
conditions the Cavendish naturally produces a considerably larger 
amount of nicotine in the smoke ; but the Cavendish smoked in a 
cool pipe or one provided with a filter will affect the smoker less 
than the Honeydew smoked in ahot pipe. Inthe‘ churchwarden’ 
pipe the opportunity for the nicotine to condense is such that the 
smoke is almost freed from the alkaloid. It is for reasons such as 
these that the nicotine from the smoke of one cigar is found to 
correspond with the nicotine from that of twelve to eighteen 
cigarettes. In practice it seems as if even less nicotine than this 
reaches the circulation unless the cigarette is smoked to the very 
end. Other methods which have been employed to remove the 
nicotine consist of placing a porous substance in the stem of the 
pipe, reducing the denser parts of the smoke by filtration, con- 
densing the nicotine vapour by cooling surfaces, or by using in 
the bowl of the pipe some substance which facilitates oxidation, as 
in the so-called catalytic pipes. Tobacco treated with solvents for 
nicotine has also been employed, but it loses much of its aroma 
and flavour, and perhaps, what is more important, its action on 
the body: denicotinised tobacco is no more popular than 
decaffeinised coffee. 

Nicotine increases the activity of the central nervous system— 
it produces a feeling of well-being and exhilaration, it facilitates 
thought and the flow of ideas; but these effects last only whilst 
the smoking of the pipe or cigar is in progress. It is followed by 
a soothing effect, by a feeling of content, and it may be by some 
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blunting of the higher faculties of mind. This mild depression 
may begin in about thirty minutes after the smoking has been 
in progress, and become more pronounced the longer the smoking 
continues, or, as in the case of seasoned smokers, it may be much 
delayed. These features are just those which experience has 
taught are requisite in a drug of addiction ; but tobacco cannot 
be classed amongst the drugs of addiction, because it is impossible 
to absorb sufficient nicotine in the process of smoking to form a 
habit with the characteristic craving ; were the nicotine adminis- 
tered by the needle, the tale might be otherwise. 

This stimulant effect of nicotine can be shown in many ways, 
and for convenience by its action on blood pressure. A series of 
experiments were made upon men whose habit varied from that 
of the novice to that of the seasoned smoker ; the habitual smokers 
were required to observe abstinence from smoking for six hours 
before the experiment. The results showed that in the novice 
the initial rise in pressure (stimulation) lasts about half an hour, 
and is associated with a decided feeling of exhilaration; but 
suddenly a fall in pressure occurs, so rapid and so pronounced 
as to simulate the condition known as shock or collapse, and from 
which the smoker takes one or more hours to recover. When the 
subject is not quite new to tobacco the stimulation stage is 
prolonged to an hour or even more, and subsequent depression is 
much less marked, and is often shown only by a desire to sleep. 
The more seasoned the smoker the less is the effect on the nervous 
system—or, in other words, the greater the amount of tobacco 
which must be smoked to produce an effect ; indeed, the inveterate 
smoker is so tolerant to the stimulant action of tobacco that he 
must smoke continuously, not because it gives him any great 
satisfaction, but to avoid depression, since he is uncomfortable, 
sometimes even unhappy, when he is not doing so. These nervous 
effects are entirely due to the nicotine, since they are almost 
absent when smoking herbs other than tobacco, or cigars from 
which the nicotine has been extracted. 

A certain degree of tolerance can therefore be obtained to 
nicotine which is brought about by the more rapid destruction 
of the alkaloid in the seasoned smoker ; this destruction is always 
very slow, and can never be accelerated to such a degree that an 
injection of a poisonous dose of nicotine into the circulation will 
lose any large amount of its effect. But if the nicotine reaches the 
circulation in the minute quantities which we may assume obtain 
during tobacco smoking it may be dealt with by the tissues. The 
condition is somewhat analogous in the case of alcohol ; and the 
tolerance of the addict to morphine is due to the fact that the 
tissues can be trained by long usage to destroy morphine in the 
same way that they are normally able to deal with sugar or alcohol. 
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Some tolerance can also be obtained against carbon monoxide by 
those who indulge immoderately in cigarettes. This has an 
entirely different explanation, and is due to an increase in the 
amount of hemoglobin in the blood, which is produced in excess 
to counterbalance that which the gas keeps out of action. 

The pleasure that people derive from smoking is not easy to 
analyse. Some only obtain satisfaction from the cigar—that is, 
from the absorption of nicotine ; others must have a pipe to toy 
with, whilst many men, and almost all women, favour the 
cigarette. 

Leaving aside for the time the drug effect of tobacco, there are 
other factors of equal or greater importance which give satisfaction. 
The sight of the smoke is not without its effect ; smokers who 
become blind nearly always cease to take interest in tobacco. 
Rhythm plays a yet more important part : the pleasures of dancing, 
singing, and chewing gum are partly phenomena of rhythm, and 
rhythm enters largely into smoking. Apart from the fact that the 
hands and mouth are occupied, in the pipe smoker the use of 
matches and even the filling of the bowl play their part ; it is 
said by some that the purchase of tobacco plugs ready made for 
filling, thus dispensing with one of the rituals of the pipe, has 
certainly done nothing to popularise it. These occupation and 
rhythm effects are doubtless more important to the occasional 
smoker than to those who constantly indulge in the cigar and 
cigarette. The inveterate cigarette inhaler feels the need of carbon 
monoxide—he wakes in the morning to find himself supersensitive 
and irritable ; no doubt he has exhaled the gas in the night, so 
that the blood contains more than the usual allowance of active 
hemoglobin, and he hastens to replace the lost gas. The inveterate 
cigar smoker requires to be continually absorbing a small supply 
of nicotine with which to keep the nervous centres in their usual 
condition. 

A substance to produce the condition known as addiction must 
affect the brain in such a way as to allow free play for the emotions. 
The desire of the drug addict, above all things, is to be freed from 
the cares and worries incidental to existence, and to effect this 
either the higher faculties of mind, such as self-control, may be 
depressed by such a substance as morphine, which leaves the 
emotional centres free from control and so renders the addict happy 
and removed from the serious considerations of real life; or the 
more primitive and emotional centres of the brain may be excited 
directly by a substance such as cocaine. Tobacco smoking does 
not fulfil either of these two conditions. It is remarkable that the 
direct use by man of plants as they occur in Nature rarely leads 
to serious addiction. Royal Commissions have not reported un- 
favourably of the effects of smoking opium and Cannabis Indica 
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in moderation, whilst medical authorities have asserted that the 
chewing of coca leaves by the Indians in the west of South America 
as a stimulant and narcotic is the same in principle and has much 
the same effect on the people concerned as the use of tea and 
coffee as a stimulant in mental and physical fatigue by Europeans. 
The effect of smoking opium in India and China is much exagge- 
rated. The opium smoker is often a man of the highest character 
who is never fuddled ; he takes his pipe like the European takes 
his tobacco, and both retain their faculties and attend to their 
business. 

The factor which in the main is responsible for the evils of 
addiction has been the extraction and exploitation of active 
constituents—morphine from opium and cocaine from coca. Ina 
sense the same principle may be true of fermented beverages, 
wines and beers, temperance beverages in their way, though not 
so harmless when the spirit distilled from them is partaken of. 
Fortunately we have not reached a stage when it is desired to 
substitute nicotine for tobacco. Tobacco smoking, then, does not 
lead to addiction. An addict to morphine or cocaine is held in 
bondage by the fear of withdrawal and the terrible craving which 
ensues. With tobacco this hardly exists; forgetfulness of one’s 
smokes is an annoyance, but not a tragedy, and few, if any, cannot, 
when the necessity arises, entirely dispense with tobacco. 

Habitual tobacco smoking has been credited with being the 
cause of many evils, but few of them are susceptible of proof. 
The cigarette inhaler may be the subject of a train of symptoms 
not at all uncommon to the excessive smoker and quite peculiar 
to this form of smoking—the more trifling effects are those due to 
keeping the cigarette alight in the mouth without removing it, 
so that smoke continually reaches the eyes and nose ; irritation 
and inflammation of the eyelids and nasal catarrh not infrequently 
occur. Much more rarely a chronic inflammation of the throat 
ensues leading to hoarseness and excessive secretion from the 
mucous gland. These effects are not in any way specifically 
connected with tobacco ; the products of dry distillation of almost 
any leaves act similarly. The chief source of trouble to the large 
consumer of cigarettes is the carbonic oxide which combines with 
the red colouring matter of the blood. The symptoms of chronic 
poisoning by carbonic oxide are stated to be rhythmical waves of 
giddiness, fine tremors, a feeling of sickness, anemia, and loss of 
memory, especially for recent events; and it is just these 
symptoms which are the most characteristic of cigarette poisoning. 
Whilst considering the local irritant effects of tobacco, trifling 
enough in their way, mention must be made of the alleged action 
of tobacco in the production of cancer of the tongue and lips. 
It is well recognised that any form of chronic irritation applied 
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constantly to the same part may induce malignant disease in a 
susceptible person, and some substances, like coal-tar, are more 
likely to do this than others. The evidence that tobacco smoke is 
a cause of this condition is entirely lacking, though it is probable 
that in a predisposed person the continuous use of a short or hot 
pipe habitually placed in one position between the teeth may in 
time determine the local manifestation of this disease. 

Perhaps the commonest of the well-recognised types of mischief 
due to smoking is that connected with the stomach. During 
hunger the stomach contracts ; it is not unlikely that this is the 
cause of the sense of hunger—at any rate, smoking diminishes this 
hunger contraction, and smoking heavily before a meal certainly 
vitiates appetite. In heavy smokers more than this can occur : 
the stomach may lose not only much of its contractile power, but 
its tone also, and as a result dilatation with hyperacidity and 
flatulence occur. Excessive smoking of cigars certainly leads to 
hyperacidity ; nicotine-free cigars, on the other hand, have no 
such effect on gastric secretion. In severe gastric cases it may be 
necessary to give up smoking at once and permanently ; in milder 
cases it is sufficient to stop smoking for one or two days a week. 

‘ Tobacco hearts,’ with palpitation, missed-beats and irregu- 
larities, are common enough in young people who smoke freely 
before becoming thoroughly seasoned, but are the rarest of con- 
ditions in others. 

Blindness is the most serious effect to which tobacco can give 
rise, and it is almost always the result of cigar smoking. Many 
poisons may produce blindness, temporary or permanent, in 
susceptible people ; and it is only necessary to refer to the methyl 
alcohol, which as a diluent or impurity in synthetic and hastily 
prepared spirits leads to such an unfortunate casualty list of cases 
of death and blindness in Prohibition countries. Nicotine blind- 
ness is very rare; it begins with dimness of vision and often 
shortsightedness. A complete cure can generally be effected by 
abstaining from tobacco unless the case is far advanced. 

The marvel is, then, that tobacco is responsible for so little 
harm. Excessive inhalation of cigarettes—and by this I mean 
on an average twenty-five a day—may induce a train of objection- 
able effects, whereas ten or twelve cigars a day may cause other 
and more serious complications. On the other hand, in the balance 
the good may overshadow the evil. Smoking has assuredly added 
to the agreeableness of life; if it is a mild narcotic and relieves 
irritability of temper and restlessness and removes worries, that is 
a feature which makes for good. It is sometimes said that civilisa- 
tion is responsible for the craving for narcotic drugs, that men 
weary of the mental strain and anxiety involved in the fight for 
existence, and that anything that gives them relief from their 
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cares and anxieties is seized with avidity ; and in support of this 
is the fact that those who are addicted to the use of narcotics in 
civilised communities are rarely the phlegmatic and the dull, but 
rather those possessed of quick perception, acute sensibility, and 
other higher attributes of mind which go to make up the qualities 
of high breeding and culture. It is just these people who lose their 
moderation with tobacco. 

Tobacco, like tea and beer, has its traducers. The counterblast 
of James I. in 1604 has it that it is‘. . . stinking fume thereof 
nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is 
bottomless.’ And agitation in one form or another has continued 
ever since. America has had several national congresses on the 
subject, one as lately as last year, with the object of enforcing 
the twentieth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, in a word, prohibits tobacco manufacture, sale or 
use. It is unlikely that it will be ratified, in spite of the no-nicotine 
alliance which is committed to getting it passed. 

The food customs of mankind have entirely changed in the last 
few hundred years, and with this change we have turned from a 
drunken nation to the relatively sober nation of to-day, and the 
greatest change has occurred in the last half-century. It can 
hardly be doubted that tobacco has to some extent been substi- 
tuted for alcohol and has much to do with our sobriety ; both 
tobacco and alcohol act ultimately by soothing the irritable, tired, 
and too readily excitable nervous system. 

Civilisation has certainly produced a plethora of neurotics, 
supersensitive people whose worries become tragedies. Mental 
occupations or a life at the desk without a sufficiency of physical 
and outdoor exercise are predisposing causes, and it is to these 
people especially that tobacco brings relief; to a few great 
intellects like Coleridge and De Quincey even such powerful drugs 
as opium or morphine may have been on the whole beneficial, 
but for the ordinary man, under the strained conditions imposed 
by residence in cities, the use of tobacco fulfils a necessary, 
beneficial, and harmless function. 


W. E. Dixon. 














SOME ITALIAN DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY 


I see, as it were, a labyrinth wherein our soul wanders through countless, 
intricate, conflicting paths, without ever finding a way out. In this 
labyrinth I see a two-faced Hermes which with one face laughs and with 
the other weeps; it laughs with one face at the others’ weeping.— 
L. PIRANDELLO. 


THESE words, which Pirandello sets as the motto of one of his 
works, may be taken as a symbol of his literary personality. In 
the inextricable maze of contemporary life his soul wanders 
restlessly, changing chameleon-like from weeping sadness to 
strident laughter. In the Italian dramatists of modern times 
there is but little of that spirit of humour which can rise above 
the world and look down humanly malign on struggling mortals. 
Many of them, like D’Annunzio, were poets and described the 
tragic conflict in our lives, but could not change their mournful 
countenances to the ‘ slim feasting smile ’ of high comedy. When 
they descended from the tragic to the comic stage they let their 
features relax into the broad laughter of farce, where the gros sel 
of the ancient novella is tempered by modern Latin subtlety of 
wit. The new drama in Italy of which Pirandello is the chief 
expression advances a stage further on, where the tragic sense is 
in continual antithesis to the comic sense and produces the spirit 
of humour. The drama of D’Annunzio and Bracco was psycho- 
logical, following as it did the example of Ibsen. The drama 
of the Pirandellians is a prolongation of these psychological 
tendencies to their logical conclusion, and we might follow some 
critics who say that the true protagonist of the new theatre is 
King Thought, whom Edgar Allan Poe saw sitting in crowned 
state on a throne of suffering in an enchanted palace. And this 
new drama has given the final coup de grdce to the already dying 
romantic and sentimental bourgeois drama of the old type that 
had ruled Europe so long. 

To understand the contemporary movement in Italian drama 
we must examine closely the ethics of the so-called Futurist move- 
ment which startled Italy just before the war under the leadership 
of Marinetti, but did not begin to produce any deep effects until 
the turmoil of war had battered the crumbling walls of society. 
569 
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The Futurists who took as motto a phrase of D’Annunzio, 
‘ Marciare non marcire,’ are men of the present and the future. 
‘We must advance,’ they say, ‘lest by standing still we wither 
up and die.’ With their uncompromising theories they wish 
completely to condemn the past. All art and poetry must glorify 
the restless modern world of steel and stress with its electric-run 
civilisation. Marinetti once exclaimed to his excited followers 
in Venice: ‘ Burn the gondolas, these swings for fools, and erect 
up to the sky the rigid geometry of large metallic bridges and 
factories with waving train of smoke; abolish everywhere the 
languishing curve of the old architectures.’ Many of the poems 
of Marinetti and his followers are exaggerated to the utmost 
limits, but the spirit underlying the movement has permeated 
the youth of Italy. We find it in the vigorous new Fascist move- 
ment, but tempered by thie noble spirit of Mussolini, who never 
lets his countrymen forget the glorious past. Nay, the heroes of 
the Pantheon must be ever present in spirit beside these young 
supermen who gaze into the future. The new Italy is no longer 
a glittering mausoleum to be visited by myriads of foreigners ; 
it is a modern country pulsating with vigorous life, and that life 
will draw sustenance from the traditions of which it is proud. 
As Domenico Flora, a contemporary Italian critic of much acumen, 
shows in his book,! Futurism is not a caprice or a formula; it is a 
spiritual atmosphere. ‘ Futurism,’ he says, ‘ is in a certain degree 
the apex of all decadence, the final expression of romanticism 
gone to seed.’ But that is the negative side of its character. 
Whereas all the preceding period was in opposition to romanticism, 
as, for example, during the Naturalist movement, the moderns, 
on the other hand, wish to complete the disruption of the edifice 
of romanticism. From its ruins must arise a new will-to-live, a 
new scheme of things. The Futurists carry to a climax the 
tendency to look on life without any religious consciousness, and 
for this reason there is an absence of lyricism and true passion in 
their works. 

The first vice which the young anarchists attacked in art was 
effeminacy. To them all the literature seemed to be dominated 
by sex, and this obsession was ruining the manhood of Europe. 
Disdain of women is one of their cardinal maxims, and they try 
to banish the adultery motive from the stage or novel. It is 
interesting to compare the plays of Bracco, who was until the 
war the undisputed master of the Italian stage, with those of 
Pirandello. In the plays of the former there is ever present a 
tendency towards feminism, as if the author felt it necessary to 
take up the cudgels on behalf of distressed damsels against the 
cruel callousness of society ruled by men. In Pirandello woman 


1 D. Flora, Dal Romanticismo al Futurismo ; Milano, 1925, 
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rarely plays an elevated part; she is always represented as a 
weak creature dominated by her instincts, as in the case of Ersilia, 
the sad heroine of Naked, or else jealous, spiteful, viper-tongued, 
like the heroine of Berretto a Sonagli (‘Cap and Bells’). How 
different these women are from the breezy, open-air Vivie Warren 
and Ann of Bernard Shaw. The Futurists also have started a 
campaign against anything that appeals to the senses—against 
melodious verse, sculptured prose, beautiful chords and harmonies 
in music. The style of Pirandello, Chiarelli, Cavacchioli, and the 
other writers for the modern Italian theatre gives to their dramatic 
dialogue a jerky, spasmodic manner, as if their one object was 
to produce mental shocks in their audience. The tendency to 
this jerkiness is European, for we find it in French dramatists, 
like Sarment, in Spanish novelists, like Pio Baroja. Above all, we 
find it in James Joyce, who in Ulysses has suppressed all punctua- 
tion marks so as to allow the sub-conscious mind of his hero 
freedom to dart hither and thither and scour all the field. Let us 
take the following example of a monologue from one of Pirandello’s 
plays : 

Perhaps you do not know all the wealth of character she possesses, 
certain traits that you would swear were not hers, because you don’t pay 
any attention to them ; you only see her as she exists truly for you. To 
give an example: some mornings you would never believe it possible 
that she should hum so freely . . . in such a devil-may-care way .. . 
and yet she does hum, you know. I heard her some mornings from one 
room to another—yes—in a quavering voice like a child. I tell you she 
was another person—when I say another person I mean it! And yet you 
do not know it. She is just a child who lives one moment and sings to 
herself when you are absent. I’d like you to see her at other times—when 
she has a far-away look in her eyes, while unconsciously she strokes with 
two fingers the curls on the back of her neck. Could you tell me who she 
is when she acts thus? It is another personality of hers, and she cannot 
make it live because it is unknown to her and because no one has ever said 
to her, ‘I want you to be so ; you must be so.’ ? 


Compare that speech with one of the monologues of the old drama 
which was developed in lofty periods, the fruit of great mental 
elaboration and self-criticism on the part of the dramatist. The 
moderns write down any thoughts that come into their head when 
they are under the white-hot spell of their idea. They are unable 
to feel serenely, so restless are they in temperament, so eager 
for action and velocity which seem to be the watchwords of 
Futurism. One of the most striking characteristics of these new 
dramatists is their notion that modern life only begins to-day. 
They are as men who have suddenly come to birth armed like 
Athene from the brain of Zeus, and since they have had no cradle 
or childhood recollections which might have softened their 


2 Cf. Il Giuoco delle Parti, act i., sc. 2. 
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asperities by the sweet balm of recollection, they wish to destroy 
the old world and create another immediately. And such is their 
impatience that they will not wait for builders and masons to lay 
the foundations : they wish, like Aladdin, to touch the lamp and 
call up the genii who in a night will erect a wonderful palace of 
fantasy and leave just one alcove unfinished. This alcove they 
will finish themselves and claim credit for the whole edifice. 

Now that we have considered the ethics of Futurism, let us 
examine the new theatre in its dramatists. The initiation of the 
‘Teatro Grottesco,’ as it is called, is attributed by most critics 
to Luigi Chiarelli, a young dramatist who in 1916 produced amid 
great enthusiasm La Maschera e il Volto (‘ The Mask and the 
Face ’), which he had written in 1914. Chiarelli, instead of calling 
his play a comedy, called it a ‘ grottesco,’ and this name has been 
applied indiscriminately to the works of the new movement. 
The word ‘ grottesco,’ which is derived from grota, originally 
signified a capriciously designed ornament to fit places where 
a serious picture would be unsuitable. Vasari says that grotesques 
were licentious and ridiculous pictures painted by the ancients 
as an ornament for panels where nothing else was suitable. They 
made no attempt in these pictures to keep to any rules of art and 
gave free rein to their imagination. Horses were represented 
with legs made of leaves, dwarfs with storks’ legs. Innumerable 
monsters leered monstrously like the medieval gargoyles, and by 
their ugliness set off the beauty of the artist’s central creation. 
No title could be better adapted to the strange productions that 
have crowded the Italian stage since Chiarelli’s play: visions, 
apologies, fantasies, parables, coloured adventures—all types of 
drama with the exception of the old set comedy or tragedy. The 
word ‘ grotesque’ not only applies to the titles and the form of 
these plays, but also to their spirit, their humour. The humour is 
always exasperated and arises from antithesis. As Pirandello 
says in his Essay on Humour, it is a little demon which pulls the 
works of the heart to bits to see how it is made. The humour 
consists also in making our world stand on its head, and not 
without a certain show of reason do many critics point out the 
debt which the writers owe to Bernard Shaw. But it is only the 
outer mask of Shaw that has inspired the Italians; his inner 
spirit—that of the Puritan moralist—is almost entirely lacking. 
The writers of the grotesques have one common characteristic : 
they are all convinced that everything in life is vain and empty, 
that men are but puppets worked by the hands of Destiny, and 
in their sufferings, their joys, they are but phantoms moving 
about in a world of shadows. They recall the masked guests of 
Duke Lorenzo of Spadaro in The Black Maskers of Andreev— 
‘living fragments of darkness’ who wield their spells over the 
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soul of man. This pessimistic attitude towards life existed in 
the literature of 1914, and increased owing to the World War and 
its tragic consequences. The world in the past ten years has 
profoundly changed, and man has watched with dismay all his 
former ideals die away. The pillars of his society have crumbled 
to ruins, bringing down about his ears the costly fabric of his 
civilisation ; he must construct new values or else piece together 
again the shattered edifice. In the literature of a people we see 
reflected as in a mirror its soul, and in the Teatro dello Specchio of 
Pirandello the author attempts to search the depths of personality 
for motive, and make his characters interpret themselves for us. 

Pirandello, though he only appeared as dramatist in recent 
years, had won fame as a novelist as far back as 1903, when Fu 
Mattia Pascal appeared. In that novel we can see the germ of 
all the later dramatic works of the grotesque school. It describes 
the attempt made by a man to enjoy life in all its full liberty 
outside the forms and masks constructed by society. Mattia 
Pascal disappears from his native village, deserting his wife and 
children, and causes himself to be considered dead. Then he 
shaves off his beard and attempts to start a new life. He is helped 
in his desires by his good fortune at the gambling tables of Monte 
Carlo. But happiness does not await Mattia Pascal in his new 
life. He learns to his cost that if we cut ourselves adrift from all 
the forms and constructions of society we can only assist as 
spectators and strangers at the banquet of life and watch the 
others enjoy themselves without the possibility of joining them. 
Then when Mattia, after realising his mistake, tries to go back to 
his former life and assume his right name, he finds that his place 
has already been taken. 

All the heroes of Pirandello’s dramas follow Mattia Pascal in 
their cool, logical reasoning. Leone Galla in I/ Giuoco delle Part 
says: ‘ You all say that I have no sentiment ; I do possess it, 
but when I feel it rise within me I attack and reduce it to im- 
potence:’ With bitter irony these characters work out their 
existence, analysing their illusions, their desires, remorselessly. 
They justify, condemn, criticise themselves, and think of them- 
selves in the act of living, suffering and tormenting. By dint 
of reasoning they transfer their feelings to a higher plane of com- 
plexity. As a critic has said: ‘In Pirandello dialectic becomes 
poetry.’ 

G. K. Chesterton has said that really every play of Shaw is 
the dialogue of a conversion. .This remark is true of Pirandello 
if we reverse its significance. Shaw delights in tearing off one by 
one the veils of illusion which cover the eyes of his characters | 
until he makes them gaze with his own normal gaze on the 
rational. Pirandello, on the other hand, takes a malign pleasure 
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in making his characters start from the rational and gradually 
ascend until they secure the triumph of the irrational. The 
irrational may be entirely logical; what we call reason is only 
one of the many possible forms, one of the many possible reasons. 
And so in Enrico IV., which many critics consider Pirandello’s 
best play, we find the hero afflicted with a strange madness which 
makes him imagine that he is the Emperor Henry of Germany. 
And though he lives in the present day, nothing can shake Henry’s 
belief in his life of fantasy. He truly lives as Henry IV., aided by 
his friends and satellites, who play up and help him to wear his 
mask. It is only when he awakens one day and wants to tear off 
his kingly mask that he finds himself checkmated. While he had 
been playing his part his place had been taken at the banquet of 
life ; and so there is nothing left for him but to continue to act 
as Henry IV., but this time consciously and ironically. In this 
way he may take his revenge on life, that has deceived him. 

In the other modern dramatists of Italy, such as Chiarelli, 
Antonelli, Cavacchioli, and Rosso di San Secondo, there is the 
same ironical bitterness as in Pirandello. Let us consider now 
Luigi Chiarelli, whose play La Maschera e il Volto is generally 
considered the point de départ of the grotesque theatre. The plot 
resembles that of the Playboy of the Western World, by Synge, and 
Italian critics have pointed out the debt of the author to Irish 
drama. The hero Paolo boasts to all his acquaintances that if he 
should ever be betrayed in his honour as a husband he will not 
hesitate to kill his guilty wife and her lover. Soon afterwards he 
finds out that his wife has been unfaithful, and he is reminded of 
his former statement. But now he feels that the declaration of 
his intention to murder did not arise from his true inner self, 
but was imposed on him by the conventions of Latin society. 
And so he does not kill his wife or her lover, but sends her away to 
another country under an assumed name. He meanwhile tells 
everyone that he has killed her. Thus his point of honour is 
satisfied. Paolo then is arrested and put in prison, but on his 
return he is feasted publicly, and friends throng the house of the 
man who has known how to avenge a dishonour. Paolo, however, 
feels nothing but disgust for the disgraceful buffoonery of society, 
and he wishes to tear off the self-imposed mask and rebel. Savina, 
his wife, returns to him secretly, and both decide to flee from the 
city and commence life elsewhere. This is doubly necessary, for 
in the event of Paolo staying on in his city he would be indicted 
for contempt of court. The play concludes with his words, which 
seem to suggest those of the Ibsenian individualists: ‘ I refuse to 
render an account of my life to anyone, whether to society, friends, 
or law.’ This play is undeniably well constructed from the point 
of view of the old drama. Chiarelli’s skill lies in parody. He is 
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such a literary economist that he can use his poor gifts of style to 
his own advantage. Instead of attempting to evolve a style of 
his own, he takes the ordinary bourgeois sentimental dialogue and 
caricatures it in order to make it tally with his cynical and dis- 
illusioned spirit. When he makes his characters—or rather 
puppets, for they are always pulled by wires—work up a scene, 
he seems to say to his audience : ‘ Remember, I am only foisting 
this old-fashioned stuff upon you so that you may ridicule it.’ 
Oneof his latest works, La Morte degli Amanti,is written in the style 
of Jullien or the Grand Guignol writers. The outer plot describes 
the hopeless crumbling away of ideals in modern bourgeois life. 
The hero and heroine make one of those characteristically modern 
death pacts—they have their last meal together, and when it is 
over turn on the gas tap. The husband of the heroine arrives in 
time and turns the tawdry melodrama into farce, and we are 
forced to the conclusion that Chiarelli is above all else a juggler 
with dramatic themes. Over all his plays there stretches the long 
arm of coincidence ; chance is piled upon chance like Pelion upon 
Ossa, and somebody always arrives just at the precise moment 
to enable him to produce his grotesque effect. 

In Luigi Antonelli the grotesque becomes more fantastic. The 
main idea at the basis of L’uomo che Incontroé se Stesso (‘The Man 
who Met Himself’) is the same as in Dear Brutus of Barrie. Aman 
bewails his fate because he has not got a second chance of arranging 
his life. Luciano, the hero, is married to a beautiful girl whom 
he passionately adores, for he believes her chaste. One day his 
illusion is scattered to the winds when he finds her in the arms of 
her lover. Mad with sorrow, Luciano vows that if he only had 
another chance he would profit by his experience acquired and 
would know how to defend his happiness. He does not go into an 
enchanted forest on St. John’s Eve, like Barrie’s hero, but he arrives 
at an enchanted island, where he sees himself as he was twenty 
years before and also his wife Sonia. In vain he warns his wife 
against the perils arising from the false friend. She falls again 
just as readily into the clutches of the Don Juan. The moral of 
the play is summed up in these words : ‘ Let us look to the future, 
not to the past, if we truly want to live.’ Antonelli has not been 
able to treat his subject in the way it deserved. He fails altogether 
to preserve, as Barrie has done in Dear Brutus, the contrast 
between reality and fantasy. There is no air of mystery, no 
wonderland, in that island. Life there is a replica of our own dull 
vesture of decay, and thus the play becomes, as so many of its 
fellows, a mere farce. 

Of greater interest for its contrast between reality and illu- 
sion is Ernesto Cavacchioli’s play La Danza del Ventre. It is 
a symbolical play wherein the hero Nadir personifies the life of 
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the ideal, but he is an eunuch dancer, and he has the misfortune 
to fall in love with Pupa, who symbolises brutal instinct and 
feverish desire. Nadir, in order to satisfy her craving lusts, gives 
her to Harlequin, the slave who is body without soul, hoping that . 
she will love him spiritually after satisfying her lust of the flesh. 
But instead Pupa falls in love with Harlequin, and the latter 
rebels against his master of the spirit. Then Nadir commits 
suicide, and Harlequin, who only lived through radiance from the 
spirit of Nadir, loses the love of Pupa, who disappears. All these 
plays of Antonelli and Cavacchioli, though at times they awaken 
emotion in the audience, have one defect in common. They float, 
as it were, in a sea between reality and fantasy without ever 
completely reaching either shore. The author is never completely 
convinced in his own mind what he wants to create—whether real 
men of flesh and bone of this world, or Ariel spirits who inhabit 
gossamer kingdoms. If we take a play like Midsummer Night's 
Dream we find that Shakespeare keeps definitely separate the two 
ideas of reality and illusion. Bottom and his merry men live for 
us as real men. On the other hand, Oberon and Titania are set 
in the higher plane of our imagination. 

In the works of Rosso di San Secondo we find that there is 
more poetry than in others of the grotesque school. In fact, 
he always gives us the impression of having strayed into our 
tumultuous century by a mischance. Modern life, with its steel 
and stress, harasses his sensibilities, and hence we find him for 
ever trying to gaze back through the mists to a more radiantly 
happy world. Signor Tilgher in his extremely interesting essay 
on Rosso di San Secondo ° says that all his work is based on the 
contrast between North and South: the South, where lie the 
lands of brilliant sunlight and blue skies and seas; the North, 
with its grey climes, its snows, its livid, darkening seas. In the 
North men have disciplined and organised, nay even willed, their 
existence ; in the South life is all instinct and passion. All the 
men of the North and the South are stupefied because they have 
emigrated from a celestial paradise where they lived before birth— 
the paradise of the unborn children in the Blue Bird of Maeterlinck. 
But the men of the North, living amid their snowy drifts and 
thickening mists, have so dominated their own natures and lulled 
their primeval longings for the paradise that they feel no more 
the home-sickness. On the contrary, those in the South live in 
a perpetual state of semi-consciousness, which allows them neither 


‘to accommodate themselves fully to this earth nor to turn back 


to the paradise they came from. 
There is thus a profound sentiment of pity underlying all Rosso 
di San Secondo’s work. If we take one of his most characteristic 


3 Studi sul Teatro Contemporaneo : Roma, 1923. 
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plays, Marionette, che Passione (‘ What Passion, ye Marionettes ’) 
(1918), we find the same tendency as in the other grotesque writers 
to puppetise his characters, but he does not grin sardonically at 
them or make them stand on their head—he just shows them to 
us in their ordinary everyday life, with all its sickening disillusion 
and hopelessness. The scene in the first act is laid in a telegraph 
office on Sunday, one of those hopelessly wet Sundays that would 
be more characteristic of our more Northern climes. Against this 
background the author shows us three persons, each suffering 
from some mental anguish. The three enter the office as strangers 
to one another and try to write their telegrams, but chance brings 
them together, and they tear off their masks. There is a young 
lady of the ‘ Blue Fox’ who has fled from her lover because he 
beat her and treated her most cruelly; the man in mourning 
wears ‘it because his wife has deserted him; the man in grey is 
more ironic than the rest, and he scorns the other two when he 
sees them beginning to feel the mutual attraction that sympathy 
in affliction always awakens. But he carries within him some still 
more painful secret, which he will not reveal. At last the three 
separate, but the man in grey follows the woman of the ‘ Blue 
Fox,’ and so, too, does the man in mourning. An altercation 
ensues—insults are bandied about ; then follow sighs and recon- 
ciliation, then frenzied dancing. They both agree to meet the 
lady at a restaurant. But the man in grey has arranged another 
table near their own with chairs reserved for the three who will 
not come. The dinner is as funereal as any Borgian meal. 
Suddenly there arrives one ‘ who was not to come ’—he is the 
lady’s lover. He rushes furiously to carry her off, and she re- 
signedly submits to her destiny. Thus the two men are left face 
to face. The man in grey pulls out a packet of poison and pours 
the contents into the water and drinks it. Then he says good-bye 
to his friend, telling him to salute the fair-haired lady who may 
arrive, and he goes away to liberation. The man in mourning is 
left alone sobbing, and the curtain falls. The play, though 
characteristic of the grotesque theatre, shows all the faults of 
Rosso di San Secondo as dramatist ; though the setting of the 
scenes resembles Antoine’s stage by its modest austerity, the 
characters are shadows seen to flit through a hideous nightmare. 
Their passions in consequence never move us profoundly. 

In La Bella Addormentata (‘ The Sleeping Beauty ’) we find 
more poetry as the author tries to express his meaning by symbols. 
It is called a ‘ play in colours,’ and these fleeting colours symbolise 
the unreality of life, its fantastic inconsistency. The characters 
are not puppets this time, but colours, and they move about in 
a world of gross materialism. In the midst of them lives the 
‘sleeping beauty ’—the prostitute of the town. She resembles 
Vor. XCIX—No. 590 RR 
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closely Sonia Sarowska, the heroine of Bracco’s play I Pazzi 
(1922), in that she is entirely amoral. She is the ‘ sleeping beauty ’ 
in this hideous world, and radiates around her a halo of idealism 
and illusion. At last when she becomes a mother her personality 
awakes, and at least for a time she ceases to be the placid animal. 
Rosso di San Secondo, in spite of his originality, uses in this play 
the pivotal character, the zany always so dear to the writers of 
the commedia dell’ arte. In fact, this central character, who is 
supposed to be the author himself, is the old mouthpiece character 
that we used to meet in Dumas Fils or Brieux. He ironically 
undertakes to rescue the ‘ sleeping beauty’ ; he makes her first 
seducer marry her, though she has lived as a prostitute with other 
men. This play has certain poetical qualities, for it moves in a 
rarer atmosphere than that of real life—a world of lyrical symbols. 
All life is considered an adventure in colours, and nothing matters 
but the colours, which are symbols of man’s tortured destiny : 
the yellow sulphur ; the blue skies ; the white clouds that change 
to sombre hue when ridden by the tempest ; the green fields that 
wither beneath the blasting rays of the sun. 

Each succeeding work of Rosso di San Secondo becomes more 
and more obscure. He possesses the characteristic modern 
European temperament, refined and disillusioned, sensitive to 
every pulsation of modern life; but he shuns the clear, crystal 
qualities of mind and prefers to live in a limbo of nebulous fancies. 
We cannot help admiring his seriousness of purpose, his poetical 
charm, his sensitive temperament, but he does not draw us after 
him in panting chase like Pirandello. Both authors are Sicilian ; 
but the one has all the vigour of a people that produced Verga and 
Capuana: the other prefers to dream away his time in golden 
gardens of the South. In one of his latest works, L’Avventura 
Terresire (‘The Adventure on Earth’) (1924), Rosso di San 
Secondo asks himself the question: Why do we exist? What 
are we? Where do we come from? Where are we going to? 
We do not know. Living and dying is all adventure. When we 
talk of house, family, home, we speak of meaningless things. We 
are simply inhabitants of the earth—our home. It is all nonsense 
to talk of Latins or Northerns, Britons or Japanese or Hottentots. 
We participate in this adventure on earth like explorers who 
know not where destiny will carry them. 

Rosso di San Secondo tells us not to construct marble palaces, 
not to strike our roots deep in the earth ; rather must we live like 
the nomadic tribes who sowed the fields for one year’s harvest 
before they moved on to the next region. Again he admonishes 
us against raising the barriers of nationality—we must not com- 
plain of being strangers to one another when we are strangers to 
ourselves. Here we have reached the conclusion of Pirandello’s 
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feverish teaching. What have we to guide us? Nothing. When 
we look at ourselves we see ourselves in double, in triple. We are 
not the same two minutes in succession—we have not even the 
fixed reality of a third-rate literary character. We are flitting 
shadows always in movement, swept on by the irresistible life 
force which overwhelms the dams and bridgeheads in its impetuous 
course. It is no wonder that the Futurists in their plays have tried 
every possible experiment in order to describe these tendencies— 
from the Robots whom Capek raised to take the place of the slaves 
of the ancient world to the machine dramas of Marinetti’s latest 
disciples in Italy, which glorify the force and movement of 
machinery. 

The authors we have considered in this article are not character- 
istic of all the modern Italian theatre ; there are others—such as 
Sem Benelli, Morselli, Ratti—who have written beautiful works, 
full of poetry, but they are outside the modern movement to 
which we limited ourselves. It is difficult to say with precision 
what will be the process of evolution of contemporary Italian 
drama, for so many European influences enter the country. But 
of one thing we may be certain. The grotesque theatre, through 
the instrumentality of Pirandello, has extended its sphere of 
influence to Europe, nay even to the whole theatrical world ; and 
we are witnessing in every country the death of the bourgeois, 
well-made play. The public has become Pirandellian and wants 
all the plays served up for its delectation to possess the necessary 
‘kick ’ which will stimulate its jaded palate. Soon the tinselled 
‘revue’ chorus and the bejewelled film stars will catch the 
Pirandellian disease, and Pirandello will resemble Jules Romains’ 
hero Dr. Knock, who kept the whole of the town in bed so that 
they might bear testimony to the glories of his medical science. 


WALTER STARKIE. 
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THE MYTHS OF WAR 


ESTIMATED at lowest, the Pact of Locarno has at least reasserted 
that long-forgotten or long-ignored fact the essential unity of 
Western civilisation. In spite of differences of language, religion 
and temperament, the nations of Western Europe possess not only 
generally ignored interests in common, but also a common culture. 
Approximately they have all reached the same general standard 
of civilisation. Racially also they are much more nearly related 
to each other than was once thought to be the case: the special 
virtues of the wonderful ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ and the all-conquering 
‘ Teuton ’ are now recognised to be the products of the patriotic 
imagination of the nineteenth century. Not one of them has the 
faintest claim to be considered a sort of superior sub-species of 
humanity: not one of them is even a pure race. The late- 
Victorian Englishman who used to boast his unbroken Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry had really much Celtic blood in his veins; the 
German finds to his disgust that, far from being of pure Teutonic 
stock, he possesses a strong admixture of the despised Slav ; while 
the Frenchman cannot deny that there is much Teutonic blood in 
Northern France.!_ The anthropologists confirm this by declaring 
that the English, German, French, and Italian races are merely 
blends in varying proportions of the three main stocks which 
inhabited Europe in prehistoric times—the Mediterranean, the 
Alpine, and the Nordic. Would it not be a most astonishing 
thing if one of these blends should prove fundamentally different 
from the others either in its virtues or its vices ? 

It is a curious coincidence that this reassertion of European 
unity at Locarno should have coincided with Brigadier-General 
Charteris’s alleged disclosures concerning the notorious ‘ corpse 
factory’ myth, the most gruesome and ugly of all those propa- 
ganda stories with which the world has been deluged during the 
past fifty years. These disclosures have raised a question which 
cannot be shelved much longer. Upon what basis of fact (if any) 
do these sensational and unpleasant stories rest ? 

Stories of ‘ atrocities’ are not confined, as some seem to 
imagine, to the Germans and their allies during the Great War. 


1 Descended from the Franks, a purely Teutonic people. 
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Almost exactly similar stories have been told concerning the 
troops of every nation which has been at war during the last fifty 
years. In details these stories vary amazingly little. Civilians 
are ruthlessly shot ; women are outraged ; houses are burned ; 
prisoners of war maltreated or murdered—in short, murder, rape, 
and arson are what is strictly meant by the term ‘ atrocities.’ 
Popularly, however, the term has a very much wider meaning, 
and for the purposes of this article the expression ‘stories of 
atrocities’ may be defined as ‘any allegations of infamous 
conduct made against a hostile nation—if true, rendering that 
nation morally outside the pale of civilisation.’ The word 
‘ frightfulness ’ expresses this meaning ; but it will not be used 
here, since, to this generation at least, it will always be associated 
with a particular collection of such allegations made against a 
nation, near cousins of our own, during a certain four memorable 
years. 
Ever since Mr. Gladstone abandoned his retirement in 1876 in 
order to thrill and horrify the world by his eloquent denunciation 
of the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria the world has been thrilled 
and horrified at short intervals by similar stories from all parts of 
the globe. No war since then has failed to add its contribu- 
tion. Mentioning but a few of these ‘ atrocities’ at haphazard, 
we may recall the alleged Boer atrocities to British wounded 
in 1900; the alleged British atrocities to the Boers shut up in 
the concentration camps; the alleged Boxer atrocities, from 
which we derive the phrase ‘Chinese torture’; the alleged 
Belgian atrocities in the Congo; the alleged Italian atrocities at 
Tripoli after its occupation in October 1911; the alleged German 
atrocities in Belgium in August 1914; the alleged Russian 
atrocities in East Prussia at the same date; the alleged Turkish 
atrocities in Armenia; the alleged Bulgarian atrocities in Serbia 
in 1915; the alleged British atrocities in Ireland in 1920; the 
alleged Sinn Fein atrocities on the Irish Unionists; the alleged 
atrocities of the French and their Senegalese levies in the Rhine 
Valley ; the alleged Greek atrocities in Asia Minor from 1919 to 
1922; and finally, of course, the innumerable alleged Bolshevist 
atrocities from Vladivostok to Budapest. 

Many will feel aggrieved to see the word ‘alleged’ placed 
before some of the items of the above recital. It is absurd, they. 
will complain, to use the word ‘ alleged’ with reference to the 
atrocities of Enver Pasha’s Turks or of Lenin’s or Bela Kun’s 
Bolsheviks. Their abominable crimes are as much acknowledged 
facts of history as the Great Fire of London. As for such an item 
as the alleged British atrocities in Ireland in 1920, these were 
merely the productions of the skilful and unscrupulous Sinn Fein 
propaganda department, its calumnies being based partly on the 
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complaints of the Irish peasantry, all bitterly anti-British, partly 
on pure fabrication, and partly on those slight but regrettable 
lapses to which even the best disciplined troops—even British— 
are liable under gross provocation. A perfectly valid objection, 
this. The difficulty is that so many items in the very incomplete 
list of atrocities given above may be explained or excused on 
exactly the same lines. Take the alleged atrocities of the Germans 
in Belgium. Can a Belgian peasant when speaking of German 
soldiery be considered a less prejudiced witness, with less 
reason to exaggerate their misdoings, than an Irish peasant when 
describing the conduct of the ‘ Black-and-Tans’? Recent 
revelations prove that pure fabrication cannot be ruled out as an 
inconceivable factor in the case. Finally, those facts which it is 
difficult to wave aside as exaggerations or fabrications, such as 
the happenings at Louvain in the night of August 26, 1914, may 
be condoned airily as those regrettable lapses to which even the 
best disciplined troops—even German—are liable under gross 
provocation. In both these cases, therefore, there is admittedly 
a substratum of fact, excusable or not ; in both these cases there 
is admittedly exaggeration, intentional and otherwise; in both 
cases the task of the historian is to disentangle the facts from the 
fictions. It is impossible for the historian to ignore these stories, 
since they have often had a much greater effect on the course 
of history than mere battles and sieges. For example, the 
furious burst of indignation roused by the (totally untrue) story 
that the blowing up of the American cruiser Maine in Havana 
harbour had been caused by a mine placed beneath the ship by 
the treacherous Spaniards resulted in the Spanish-American 
War and the annexation of Cuba and the Philippines by the 
United States. Or again, for the next hundred years European 
politics will probably be based primarily on the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and it is utterly impossible to understand many of the 
provisions of this epoch-marking Treaty without understanding 
the mentality of its framers. The Locarno spirit has already so 
much effaced the Versailles spirit that it is difficult now to realise 
what was the mentality of the victorious Allied peoples unless one 
recalls those world-wide propaganda stories which in 1919 they 
believed implicitly. Raemaekers’ once popular cartoons express, 
but do not caricature, what was then the general opinion of the 
conquerors with regard to the character of the vanquished. This 
opinion purported to be based, and it was certainly nourished, 
upon stories of atrocities. 

The usual, although unavowed, method of dealing with these 
stories of atrocities may be termed the popular or patriotic 
method. The Ruritanian, for example, merely asks who is the 
alleged perpetrator of the atrocity. If the answer is that he is a 
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Ruritanian or the subject of a State allied to Ruritania, then the 
story must be dismissed at once with contempt. Obviously it is 
merely enemy propaganda. But if the answer is that he is an 
enemy of Ruritania, then primé facie the story is true: no 
evidence one way or the other is considered conclusive proof 
thereof. If the story is utterly impossible, then perhaps it may 
be grudgingly admitted that it may not be quite accurate in all 
particulars, but that the enemy are capable of anything, and if 
they did not commit this particular crime, they no doubt com- 
mitted another very much worse. 

A much less common method of dealing with these stories of 
atrocities may be termed the historical method. The investigator 
takes each story separately, weighs the evidence for each care- 
fully, and, subject to his own prejudices on the subject, decides 
whether it is based on facts or whether it is the production of 
someone’s imagination. Each story thus stands or falls by the 
evidence (if any) upon which it is based. Theoretically one would 
think that this was the ideal method. 

Unfortunately the evidence for these stories is always of 
a hopelessly unsatisfactory character. Assume the existence of 
an ideal historical investigator, a person free from all bias one 
way or the other, and suppose him to be dealing with the alleged 
atrocities of the troops of Ruritania in the village of Exe. He 
finds the evidence consists solely of the statements of some 
peasants, refugees from Exe. They belong to a race which has 
for centuries borne the bitterest racial hatred against the Ruri- 
tanians. Also it is obviously to their advantage to exaggerate 
their wrongs in order to awaken sympathy and obtain charity. 
There is no rebutting evidence at all from the Ruritanian side— 
except, perhaps, just an official statement from the Ruritanian 
G.H.Q. denying in a sweeping and careless manner any allegations, 
whatsoever and wheresoever made, against the gallant Ruritanian 
army. Our investigator cannot probably get hold of any of the 
Ruritanian soldiers who were alleged to be present. In any case, 
their denials would not be of immense value. The village is 
possibly situated in some distant, out-of-the-way spot, say in the 
Carpathians or in the Caucasus. Suppose our diligent investi- 
gator takes the trouble personally to visit the site of the alleged 
atrocities. Even if he finds the village in ruins, this will not 
settle the matter, since the Ruritanians point out that a battle 
went on in and around the village of Exe for weeks, and naturally 
the place was knocked about considerably. Or, on the other 
hand, if he finds the place undamaged—it may have been 
rebuilt since, or it may well be that the alleged murders and rapes 
took place without the houses of the village suffering very much. 

So the result of his researches is that the investigator finds 
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himself with nothing to go upon except the assertions of the 
villagers of Exe, neither supported nor contradicted by other 
evidence. In these circumstances, what more can he do in each 
case, taken alone, than to record a verdict of not proven ? 

Occasionally these stories of ‘ atrocities’ are based upon the 
accounts given by neutral eye-witnesses. But the trouble here is 
that for every unbiassed neutral eye-witness there are probably 
at least five neutral eye-witnesses who are either strong partisans 
of one side or the other, or are actually in the pay of one or other 
of the rival propaganda departments. Suppose that the Ruri- 
tanian troops have occupied Wye and have committed ‘ atrocities ’ 
such as the Italians are alleged to have committed in Tripoli in 
1911, or the Germans at Louvain in 1914, or the Greeks at Smyrna 
in 1919, or the Japanese at Port Arthur in 1894. There happen 
to be five neutral eye-witnesses in Wye. A. is in the pay of the 
Ruritanian Government: he, of course, was amazed at the 
admirable discipline of the Ruritanian troops. B. is in the pay of 
the Wye Government : he finds words inadequate to describe the 
horrors which he actually saw. C. is a personal friend of the 
Ruritanian general: he says that wherever he was allowed to go 
he saw nothing wrong. D. is a merchant who has been ruined by 
the Ruritanian invasion : he is naturally very bitter against them 
and their methods. E. is the special war correspondent of a 
foreign stunt newspaper. He knows that his editor has not sent 
him to a distant country at great expense in order to describe the 
Ruritanian invasion as a sort of super-Sunday school treat. His 
editor’s public wants horrors, and it is his duty to provide them. 
Asa good business man he does not fail in his duty to his employers. 
F. is an eye-witness who dispassionately, plainly and without 
elaboration or comment, records what he actually saw. Now, 
with these six accounts before him, how is our investigator to find 
which is the true one? Truth is not always the happy mean 
between two rival statements, as so many seem to imagine it is. 
Truth is often much stranger than fiction. In fact, the truthful 
F. is at an actual disadvantage as compared to the professional 
propagandists A. and B., since if he saw a strange and unlikely 
occurrence he would record it, while they would only record such 
events as their paymasters desired and expected to hear. Conse- 
quently F.’s account may very likely contain those strange, 
unlikely, and bizarre events which do happen in real life, while A. 
and B. will produce their fictions always with a keen eye to 
probability. 

The result is that, except where the total mass of evidence is 
so vast as to be overwhelming, it is impossible for an investigator, 
unassisted by preconceived views, to decide whether any particular 
collection of stories is true or not. 
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The only really practical, and at the same time fair, method of 
dealing with these stories of ‘atrocities’ is to treat them all 
together as one phenomenon. It is a phenomenon particularly 
characteristic of the present age. No one would contend that the 
modern European is more brutal than his ancestors. But what 
the world is now required to shudder at as an atrocity was regarded, 
apparently, a century or more ago, as part of the ordinary 
procedure of warfare. Frederick the Great’s tender soul was 
outraged when his Austrian enemies ruthlessly destroyed Zittau 
in 1757 by bombarding the town with red-hot shot, and the 
French were duly shocked by the brutalities of the British soldiery 
after the storming of Badajoz in 1812; but these things at the 
time interested only a few people. News travelled slowly; the 
reading public was very small ; there was no organised system of 
scientific propaganda. The general view at the time seems to 
have been that such incidents were as inevitable in warfare as 
homicide. This tolerant attitude still prevails in the East, 
where warfare is still carried on in much the same manner as in 
the days of Sennacherib, when the Assyrian armies were campaign- 
ing in Judea. This does not, of course, prevent the Greeks and 
Turks and Serbs from following the fashion and shouting ‘ atrocity ’ 
at every possible excuse, but they do so only because they know 
that Western peoples are curiously fastidious about little things, 
and foreign sympathy is always useful. Between themselves 
they regard murder, rape, and arson just as much a part of 
warfare as homicide. 

Apparently this tolerant attitude survived in Europe as late 
as the Crimean War, but that has all changed now. It may 
confidently be asserted that no European army could at the 
present day undertake a campaign upon foreign soil without the 
Press of the world being deluged with a torrent of stories describing 
its misdoings. This change of attitude is a distinct phenomenon, 
characteristic of the present age. How can it be explained ? 
Are these stories, apart from exaggerations and inaccuracies, 
mainly true? Or are they false, apart from minor incidents upon 
which it is sought to support them ? 

Let us deal with the latter suggestion first—that, in general, 
these stories of atrocities are lies. The argument is based on 
the principle that demand will create a supply. Professional 
soldiers can fight each other without hatred because it is their 
profession, just as lawyers on different sides in a lawsuit bear 
no ill-will on that account to each other. In the eighteenth 
century warfare was carried on by small armies of professional 
soldiers, and little hatred existed between the populations at 
home. But warfare at the present day is carried on by the con- 
scripted manhood of nations. Modern armies consist principally 
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of conscripted civilians. Now, to the civilian, war is not an oppor- 
tunity to display professional ability, but at best an unpleasant 
and inconvenient necessity. Civilians cannot fight well unless 
they fight enthusiastically, and they cannot fight enthusiastically 
without hatred to urge them on. It is therefore absolutely 
essential in modern warfare to do everything possible to kindle 
this hatred. War—say, for a trade route or for some oil wells— 
must for the civilian’s benefit be transformed into a heaven- 
blessed crusade against an infamous foe. Often most civilians 
have never had the slightest personal relations with any member 
of the hostile nation. They must therefore be supplied officially 
with information setting forth the shortcomings of the enemy. 
And what more convenient and effective method of illustrating 
these shortcomings could be found than by spreading lurid 
anecdotes concerning the enemy’s methods of warfare ? Patronised 
and encouraged by the State, in the emotional atmosphere of war 
time, these anecdotes flourish and multiply with marvellous 
rapidity. Once started they are soon supported by a host of 
circumstantial details. ‘On enrichissait le récit de cette rencontre 
de circonstances merveilleuses, auxquelles ceux qui les imaginaient 
ajoutaient foi les premiers,’ says Anatole France in Thais. The 
fact that they are so often baseless is a positive advantage. Even 
when well supplied with damaging facts the astute propagandist 
often prefers fabrications. Falsehood is often much more useful 
to him than truth, because it is more adaptable. A story suitable 
for influencing a Chinese coolie will require adaptation before it is 
suitable for consumption by an English country gentleman. As 
M. Bergeret in L’Anneau d’ Améthyste, another of Anatole France’s 
books, tells a friend : 

Truth stands alone, but falsehood is manifold, and so truth has numbers 
arrayed against her. Truth is inert, is not capable of modification, is not 
adapted to those machinations which would enable her to win her way 
into the hearts of men. Falsehood, on the other hand, possesses the most 
wonderful resources. She is pliant and tractable, and what is more she 
is natural and moral. She is natural, as being the product of the 
working of the senses, the source of all illusion ; she is moral because she 
fits in with the habits and customs of the human race. . . . In short, 


truth has no hold on mankind, and it would be a pity if she had, for her 
ways are contrary to their nature, as well as to their interests. 


The desire to believe these stories is at the time enormously 
strong. The Ruritanian feels instinctively that any nation that 
has the presumption to stand in the way of Ruritania’s interests 
must have other abominable and unspeakable characteristics. In 
fact, hatred is produced less by stories of atrocities than stories of 
atrocities are produced by hatred. It was not the stories of alleged 
German, Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Turkish atrocities 
which made English people during the war hate Germany, Austria, 
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Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. On the contrary, it was the 
hatred felt by English people against the inhabitants of these five 
countries which made them able and willing to believe these 
stories of their atrocities. Of course, such stories may sometimes 
be supported by actual facts. But this is a mere accident. They 
would_be told and believed just as readily if there were no facts 
to support them. The story of the Kaiser’s ‘ corpse factory,’ for 
instance, would not have been more widely believed, nor, to be 
quite frank, would it have been more useful, if it had ever had a 
shred of real evidence to support it. 

Now let us examine the arguments in favour of the second 
proposition—that, in general, all these stories, apart from 
exaggerations and misdescriptions, are true. Now it will not be 
disputed that deeds which are now considered atrocities in 
Western Europe are still regarded in the East as unavoidable 
incidents of warfare. Thus Harold Armstrong, in his admir- 
able book Turkey in Travail, says, speaking of the Greek invasion 
of Asia Minor in 1919: 

From Smyrna the Greeks pushed out, massacring, burning, pillaging and 
raping as they went, in the ordinary manner of the Balkan peoples at war. 
This manner was until comparatively recently the ordinary 
manner of all peoples at war. Manners are certainly milder than 
they were, say, 300 years ago, but civilisation is, after all, only a 
veneer. We are all cavemen at bottom.? Occurrences which in 
cold blood can only be regarded as atrocities take place so naturally 
and easily in war. Take, for example, the average shop-assistant 
from his counter, say, in Bristol, or in Leipzig, or in Dijon, or in 
Naples. Conscript him and train him as a soldier, that is say, 
accustom his mind to the idea of homicide. He goes off to the 
war, and after a day of fierce fighting and heavy losses our late 
shop-assistant, now amateur warrior, finds himself in an enemy 
village. A shot is fired from somewhere and a comrade is killed 
by his side. Obviously this is some ‘ treacherous peasant.’ He 
and his indignant comrades collect a number of the villagers. 
Someone, of course, must be punished for the ‘murder.’ To make 
sure that the ‘infamous wretch’ shall not escape it is necessary to 
shoot the lot. When so many valuable lives are being lost every 
moment, what does the fate of a few unfortunate peasants matter ? 
Some women are found during the search for the assassin. Every- 
thing is disorganised : the officer in command has been killed, or 
is lost, or is not interested, or is busy doing something somewhere 
else. Our late shop-assistant reflects that it was mere chance 
that he was not killed to-day, and that it is quite probable he will 
be killed to-morrow. Time before him is short—and so... . 


* As Dean Inge says, ‘It is quite unnecessary to go to Australia or Central 
Africa to find the savage: he is our next-door neighbour.’ 
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And the village itself—nest of vile, perfidious enemies, people 
who murder the wounded. Better set it alight to prevent it 
becoming a haunt of spies and snipers. Justice and patriotism 
demand it. 

Stories of murder, rape, and arson are of course, like all other 
stories, subject to exaggeration and misdescription by the sensa- 
tion-loving Press. But in the main they are generally true. 
Warfare is, after all, only organised homicide, and in this brutal 
game it is impossible for practical soldiers to keep strictly to a 
code which well-meaning civilians, seated in peace time in com- 
fortable armchairs, have, with the best intentions in the world, 
drawn up for their guidance. Stories similar to that given above 
have been told concerning the soldiers of every army in the world 
which has been to war during the last fifty years. Taken sepa- 
rately, perhaps, it would be a mistake to claim much for any one 
of them, but the mass total of evidence is so vast as to be over- 
whelming. It proves conclusively that modern civilised man, 
even in spite of education, a blameless life and a sedentary occupa- 
tion, when primitive passions are aroused and all restraint is 
removed, will commit deeds which place him on the level of the 
Turkish peasant or Arab nomad. 

There is therefore much to be said for both these propositions. 
By judiciously blending the two the reader should arrive at a solu- 
tion not far from the truth. In any case, it is only by treating the 
subject as a whole, and not as a string of disconnected anecdotes, 
that any reliable results can be expected. To treat each allegation 
alone on its merits, as is generally done, is unjust to the alleged 
delinquent. It would, for example, be grossly unfair to the 
Italian army to deal with those allegations made against the 
Italian troops after the occupation of Tripoli in October 1911 as 
an isolated incident without reference to the fact that exactly 
similar allegations have been made against every other European 
army which has been engaged in warfare on foreign soil during 
the last fifty years. All we can fairly say is either that General 
Caneva’s soldiers behaved to the Arabs of Tripoli with the usual 
brutality of European troops at the beginning of the twentieth 
century when dealing with a hostile civilian population, or that 
here we have an example of the fact that at the beginning of the 
twentieth century it was customary for the opponents of an 
invading army to invent and to disseminate such stories in order 
to influence neutral opinion. 

Upon close examination these two propositions, each set out 
above in exaggerated form, are not so utterly irreconcilable 
as they may appear to be at first sight. On the one hand we may 
grant that in war time there is the strongest inducement to invent 
stories discreditable to the morals and humanity of the enemy. 
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On the other hand we may admit that the standard of conduct 
demanded of the enemy is always grotesquely high, and numerous 
lapses from this exalted standard may be regarded as certain and 
inevitable. So far at least we are on sure ground. Combining 
these two statements, we may say, with confidence, that where 
primitive passions are aroused primitive offences are bound to 
occur, and in the ancient game of war it is impossible to limit the 
rival teams, consisting of millions of men drawn from all classes 
and types, to simple organised homicide in accordance with largely 
artificial rules. Possibly, therefore, a surprisingly large pro- 
portion of the simple, spontaneous atrocities alleged to have been 
committed in most parts of the world during the last fifty years 
are true. They are simply lapses from an exalted and hitherto 
unrealised standard of conduct back to the standards of the 
Thirty Years’ War. On the other hand, remembering the enormous 
benefits obtained by slandering the enemy and the pitch of 
perfection to which the disciples of Titus Oates have recently 
brought their art, we are justified in regarding with keen suspicion 
all allegations of deliberate, organised and complicated atrocities, 
against whomsoever they may be made. We may, for example, 
quite readily believe that certain brutal members of the Ruri- 
tanian army were not above indulging in a little arson when they 
had the chance. We ought, however, to demand the strongest 
evidence before we believe that the Ruritanian Government had 
a large quantity of fire-causing machines specially designed, 
manufactured, and supplied to all the troops with special instruc- 
tions how to use them to burn enemy property. The before- 
referred-to myth of the blowing up of the Maine by the Spaniards 
may be cited as an example of the official, organised and compli- 
cated atrocity. The now discredited ‘ corpse factory ’ myth is the 
most extreme example of this type of story. We may dismiss all 
these as obvious fabrications designed to influence public opinion. 

To conclude, we may say that whether one considers these 
stories as in the main true or in the main false, or whether one 
accepts the solution suggested above, it is essential that they 
should be dealt with all together as one subject. Treated as 
isolated, disconnected events, particular incidents of a particular 
war, they must either be accepted or rejected, invariably on 
totally insufficient evidence, in accordance with the personal 
prejudices of the writer. Together they form one phenomenon, 
and they should be dealt with as such. 


% See the leading article of The Times of October 1st, 1914, where it is stated 
with perfect seriousness, ‘Every German regiment in Belgium seems to possess a 
special machine for squirting petrol into buildings and to include a squad of 
methodical incendiaries trained in the specific arts of the higher civilisation, as 
taught in the University of Berlin.’ 


F. J. P. VEALE. 
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THE ‘DON PACIFICO’ INCIDENT 


History is no respecter of persons. In a curious whimsical 
fashion it has occasionally given prominence to an obscurity, 
while denying fame to one worthier of a more generous fate. 
Captain Jenkins, Dr. Jameson, and Don Pacifico are three note- 
worthy examples of otherwise obscure men acquiring ‘ text-book ’ 
notoriety by involving their country in a crisis of international 
importance. It is with the last of these three that it is proposed 
here to deal. 

The year 1850 was, to students of European politics, pregnant 
with doubts, problems, and uncertainties. Austria was laboriously 
setting her loosely-built Empire in order—would she succeed ? 
Russia was secretly preparing her prescription for Europe’s ‘ Sick 
Man ’—what was it? In France the Prince-President was poring 
over his uncle’s ‘ Idées napoléoniennes’—why? Yet by a monstrous 
distortion of values the attention of all Europe became riveted 
upon the affairs of one ‘ poor Israelite ’ in the city of Athens. 

Three years previously, in 1847, owing to the presence in the 
Greek capital of a member of the Rothschild family, the usual 
Eastertide procession which concluded with the burning of Judas 
Iscariot in effigy had been forbidden. Baulked of their annual 
auto-da-fé, the mob had no difficulty in finding a scapegoat. The 
lot fell upon a certain Portuguese Jew, by name Pacifico. The 
report was confidently spread that his was the really sinister 
figure behind this untoward prohibition. Incited, it is said, by 
two sons of the Minister of War, ‘a crowd of people,’ so Pacifico 
complained, ‘ amongst whom were some soldiers and gendarmes 
just come out of church, presented themselves at the door of my 
house, which they very soon battered down with large pieces of 
stone. These brigands, in number about 300 or 400, entered my — 
house and, swearing dreadfully, began to beat my wife, my 
innocent children, and my son-in-law. . . . Having broken the 
windows, doors, tables, chairs, and every other article of furniture, 
they robbed me of my jewels, forcing open the closets in which 
were vases, candlesticks, gold and silver ornaments, diamonds, and 
lastly a box containing money. . . .’ In addition he claimed that 
important Portuguese archives and evidences of debts incurred 
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on behalf of the Portuguese Government in his one-time capacity 
of consul-general had been ‘torn to pieces.’ The total damage 
he assessed at 31,534/., of which 2181/. was for furniture and 
personal belongings. 

Shrewdness was not the least of Don Pacifico’s gifts. Under- 
standing pretty clearly that the chaotic Government at Athens, 
even if it acknowledged the justice of his claims, would postpone 
the settling of them till the Greek Kalends, he wrote to Sir E. 
Lyons, the British Minister, dolefully stating his case and humbly 
begging for redress. If it be asked by what right did a Portuguese 
Jew of most questionable reputation seek to involve Lyons in his 
disputes, the answer is that by an accident of birth (in Gibraltar) 
he was in point of fact a British subject. Lyons realised that, 
without doubt, he had suffered a grave injury—whether that 
injury was less than or as much as Don Pacifico chose to make 
out was at the moment beside the point. Accordingly he 
wrote to Coletti, the Minister of the Interior, in no gentle terms 
demanding instant compensation for ‘ one of the most barbarous 
outrages ever committed in modern times at the seat of a 
Government.’ 

He might as well have applied to a windmill. There was at 
this moment no real Government in Greece, no one really 
responsible—no one, that is, save the opinionated and Teutonic 
Otto, the King, and the ‘ enfant gdté de l’absolutisme.’ From such 
it was idle to expect satisfaction. No country in Europe, it has 
been said, ever had such bandits for Ministers as Greece; and 
Coletti was the craftiest of them all. It was mere guile on his part, 
and ignorance on the part of others at home, to argue that Pacifico 
should properly have stated his case, not before the Minister of a 
foreign Power, but before the recognised body for dealing with 
such matters, namely, the courts of law. It was simple enough 
within the precincts of St. Stephen’s or under the shadow of Temple 
Bar to make such animadversions ; but justice, as we know it, 
was not in Greece. That would be too much to expect where the 
judges were at the mercy of the Executive. They neither would 
have, nor could have, given judgment against the Crown. 

There was, however, in Europe one man who thought other- 
wise—one man who feared the anger of a Greek monarch as little 
as he had minded the bombast of a citizen king or the injured pride 
of a Russian czar. ‘Il faut une main vigoureuse, une volonté 
ferme pour forcer le ministére grecque d’accomplir une devoir 
d’equité, de justice . . . cette main puissante ne peut étre que 
la vétre, milord.’ The Don could not have applied to a better 
man. 

One of the secrets of Lord Palmerston’s strength lay in his 
knowledge of his popularity with the mass of his fellow-country- 
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men ; the secret of that popularity lay in the nature of the man 
himself. He embodied all that was best and worst in the then 
all-powerful middle class. He was the archetype of the rol. 
householder—a sort of aristocratic John Bull. Pride in his 
country, pride in its history and institutions, his determination 
to assert the dignity of Great Britain whenever necessary, and at 
all times to ‘ stand no nonsense,’ all contributed to make him a 
popular idol. His jaunty walk, his breezy conversation, his 
merry ha! ha! laugh, endeared this ‘ eupeptic son of Belial’ to 
the people, of whose psychology no man had a more penetrating 
knowledge. Yet beneath a nonchalant, scarlet-pimpernel-like 
pose was a mind keen and incisive. 

At this moment he was at the Foreign Office, where, with only 
one real break of five years, he had been since 1830. In foreign 
politics his idea, in brief, was that the power and influence of Great 
Britain should be exerted for the good of the world in general, 
and more particularly for the promotion of Liberalism in Europe. 
But that influence for good was to Palmerston the measure of 
Great Britain’s prestige, and that prestige could only be retained 
by inflexibly standing upon her own rights. Here, then, a splendid 
opportunity for such an assertion was presented to Palmerston, 
and one after his own heart. A love of justice is probably the most 
noble of British characteristics. Here, purged of all extravagances, 
was a gross act of injustice, and one perpetrated upon a British 
subject. 

Palmerston took up his pen. 

For the space of two years, through hundreds of pages of 
despatches, was fought a paper war with the Greek Government. 
The latter continued to make its position even more untenable 
by other and further acts of aggression. Mr. Finlay, the noted 
historian, had been deprived of part of his garden for the use of 
the royal palace, and had been unable to obtain any kind of 
compensation. A crew from H.M.S. Fantéme, landing on Patras 
to obtain water, had been arrested by the local police, and, though 
released next morning, they had lost a boat-hook in their adven- 
tures. Finally, a native of the Ionian Isles, then under British 
protection, had been tortured by the same police. In vain 
diplomatic guns thundered from Downing Street. Neither Lyons 
nor his successor Wyse could get any satisfaction out of the 
atrophied Greek. Government. Protests were either ignored, or 
such replies as it did deign to make were dilatory and irrelevant. 
At last Palmerston’s patience became exhausted. It was time to 
employ guns of a less metaphorical calibre. 

In answer to a letter from the Prime Minister, Lord John 
Russell, who though not in principle opposed to strong measures 
thought this case ‘ hardly worth the interposition of the British 
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Lion,’ Palmerston sent the following reply, which sums up the 
whole nature of his argument : 


. . » Upon the general principle in "question I would beg to ask :— 
First, what is to be done in cases in which all diplomatic persuasion has been 
exhausted in vain to obtain from one of these small States just redress for 
a wrong done to a British subject : are we to sit down contented and tell 
the complainant that he must bear the injury as well as he can ? 

Secondly, I would ask, if that is to be our course, what is the purpose 
for which in time of peace we keep ships of war in foreign stations, and 
why we should not agree to Cobden’s motions for reducing a useless force, 
and thus save an unnecessary expense ? 

If these cases have multiplied during the last two or three years beyond 
all former example, it is in consequence of the prevalence of the notion 
that British subjects may be wronged with impunity, and that the British 
Government will not stir hand or foot to help them. It is not so with 
French or North American citizens, and no State ventures to ill-use a 
Russian. 


He might well have added the words of Lord Bacon : ‘ Let nations 
that pretend to greatness sit not too long upon a provocation.’ 

In consonance with these principles, early in 1850 Palmerston 
caused Admiral Parker, in command of a squadron of fifteen ships 
in the Mediterranean, to be ordered to make for Salamis Bay. 
‘If the Greek Government does not strike, Parker must do so,’ 
he privately informed Mr. Wyse. On arrival Admiral Parker 
saluted, called on the King, and quietly presented the British 
demands, adding a twenty-four-hour ultimatum. Failing within 
that time to obtain a settlement, he proceeded to blockade the port 
of the Pyrzus and to lay an embargo upon Greek shipping. 

When the news of Parker’s reprisals had become known, France 
and Russia (joint guarantors with Great Britain of the kingdom 
of Greece) raged furiously together that England had taken up 
an independent stand in a dispute in which they were not the 
least concerned. Brunnow, the Russian ambassador, lost no time 
in calling upon the Foreign Office to present a strongly-worded 
despatch from St. Petersburg asking ‘. .. whether England 
intended to disengage herself from every obligation, as well as 
from all community of action, and to authorise all the Great 
Powers on every fitting opportunity to recognise towards the 
weak no other rule but their own will—no other right but their 
own physical strength. ...’ ‘Deeply painful’ as it was, no 
doubt, to Lord Stanley and to any British subject to read, this 
note is not without a certain grim humour. Not twenty years 
since, regardless of protests and in the teeth of treaty obligations, 
Russia had crushed an unhappy Poland and robbed her of her 
constitution ; and even at this moment was preparing to partition 
an invertebrate Turkey. A more astounding example of a political 
Satan rebuking diplomatic sin is scarcely to be found. Moreover, 
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the contention that. England was bound to consult the other 
co-guarantors before acting was nonsense. Even Lord Clarendon, 
who was no admirer of the Palmerstonian style of diplomacy, 
could not admit ‘that because the independence of Greece has 
been guaranteed by three Powers, either of these three is bound 
to obtain the permission of the other two before demanding 
reparation for injury: for this would imply the right of the other 
two to withhold it, and the third must either quarrel with them 
or consent to go without redress. ...’ The real reason for 
Russia’s pique was, in Palmerston’s opinion, the fact that England 
had at last turned upon the puppet whom the Absolutists had 
long been encouraging, for their own purposes, to insult and defy 
her. 

The anger of the French was more restrained and more polite : 
nevertheless, they were painfully surprised and more than 
shocked ; but, seeing that Palmerston was in earnest, they 
began to play a double game. While outwardly they came forward 
and, through their ambassador, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, proffered 
their good offices, secretly ‘they were doing all they could to 
encourage the opinionated Greek Government to refuse our de- 
mands, faithful to the course which French diplomacy has for 
years past pursued in Greece. . . .’ Notwithstanding their pal- 
pable duplicity, the good offices of the French were accepted, and 
a French envoy, Baron Gros, was sent off to Athens. But, as 
Lord Palmerston’s critics failed to note, the services of France 
were accepted only to help us to obtain just satisfaction, and 
not for the purposes of discussing the principles of our demands, 
or, again, of sitting in arbitration upon them. There was only one 
way in which they were to be settled—by cash, ‘ toccante sonante 
. . . for the word of the Greek Government is as good as its 
bond,’ wrote Lord Palmerston, ‘and the bondholders can tell us 
what that is worth.’ 

No sooner had Baron Gros reached Athens than he ceased to 
be a mediator and became an avowed advocate of Greece, deter- 
mined on beating down the British demands to a vanishing point. 
Yet even Baron Gros was unable to work the Hellenic oracle ; 
and after several weeks of haggling he threw up his mission in 
disgust, whereupon Admiral Parker renewed coercive measures. 
Then quite suddenly the Greek opposition crumpled up; within 
a week they had agreed to all the British terms, and indemnified 
in full Mr. Finlay for his garden and Don Pacifico for his goods and 
chattels. 

But neither Palmerston nor Pacifico was as yet out of the wood. 

In the first place, there was a now doubly-enraged France. 
Not only had her good offices been of no avail, but the whole 
dispute had been settled without her having gained a scintilla of 
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credit. She at once recalled her ambassador, and an international 
crisis of the first magnitude seemed imminent: but no one knew 
his France better than Palmerston. He realised well enough that 
its people ‘ did not care a straw about the matter,’ and, that being 
the case, he had only to deal with the injured amour-propre of a 
French Cabinet, which would never dare to go beyond words. He 
was right. Fora time they blustered ; then their attentions were 
elsewhere directed, and, like Russia, they were compelled, with 
ill-grace, to bow to a fait accompli. 

The next problem was the amount of the Don’s claim against 
the Portuguese Government. The papers relating to these claims 
had all very conveniently been destroyed in the general sack of 
his house, so that, pleaded Don Pacifico, ‘ nothing remains which 
can enable me to recollect or state their precise contents ’— 
nothing, that is, save his memory, which was probably as trust- 
worthy as Palmerston’s‘ Greek bond.’ It all read very suspiciously. 
A man who by general report had always lived in very modest 
circumstances, whose wife and family had been most plainly 
dressed and even more plainly adorned, lounged, if his first claims 
were true, upon rich brocaded sofas and chairs, surrounded himself 
with rare curios, slept in a handsome bedstead between sheets of the 
finest linen, and covered his wife with a profusion of jewellery. 

Such had been his claims against the Greek Government ; but 
the international commission which met at Lisbon to settle his 
case against Portugal was more cautious in its proceedings. The 
members took the Don’s mnemonic capacity not at his but at 
their own valuation. After a short sitting they issued their award. 
Pacifico had claimed 27,000l. ; he was granted 150/., but he gave 
his name to history. 

In the meantime the reverberations of the Don’s case had 
passed from Athens to London, where in Parliament Lord Palmer- 
ston turned to confront an angry clamour which had been skilfully 
worked up by the Opposition, The Times, and the ‘ anti-Pams’ 
of his own party. However much many of this Conservative 
Opposition might in their heart of hearts have agreed, in this 
affair at least, with Palmerston’s policy, they can hardly be blamed 
for the attack they now launched upon him. It was all in the 
game of party politics, and they felt that the Don had delivered 
his lordship into their hands. But there were a number—and these 
to a large extent among the Liberals themselves—who joined the 
attack upon their Minister from more metaphysical and less 
material considerations. These were a type of Englishmen who, 
in an international quarrel, unfailingly assume that their own 
country is in the wrong. To them she is in the position of a 
prisoner held guilty until proved innocent. 


Primé facie the arguments of these gentlemen were excellent. 
ss2 
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Here it seemed that a mighty and powerful nation was brow- 
beating a poor defenceless State. What need had they of further 
evidence ? But, it may be asked, what has physical strength to 
do with justice? If Right is not to be dependent upon Might, it 
matters not in a dispute what is the physical ratio of one party to 
another. The weaker brother is just as likely to be in the wrong 
as the stronger. Is, then, justice to be denied to the latter merely 
because he is more muscular? If the case of the plaintiff is a 
sound one, it matters not what is the size of the defendant—and 
Palmerston was convinced ours was sound. 

‘ Our case is good,’ he wrote, ‘ our right indisputable ; Greece 
is an independent State and responsible for the acts and mis- 
deeds of her Government. . . . Justice to our own subjects is a 
paramount consideration. .. .’ The dubiousness of Pacifico’s 
character had nothing to do with the question of right and wrong. 

For nearly twenty years Palmerston had been irritating the 
consciences of these gentlemen. Now the day of reckoning was 
at last arrived: the Pacifico incident was to be the occasion of 
a massed attack upon the Minister. Every morning The Times 
thundered away from Printing House Square—every morning 
Palmerston flung it into the fire; while for the others he was 
preparing a fate less drastic but equally destructive. The Pacifico 
incident was to be the occasion of the finest speech in Palmerston’s 
career—of the greatest triumph of his life. 

His enemies had attacked his diplomacy in toto: well, in toto 
would he defend it. For nearly five hours he held the House of 
Commons spell-bound. Speaking without a pause, without turning 
a hair, without referring to a single note, he reviewed and justified 
his whole policy ever since he had been Foreign Minister. 


I therefore fearlessly challenge [ran his remarkable peroration] the 
verdict which this House .. . is to give on the question now brought 
before it—whether the principles on which the foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been conducted, and the sense of duty which 
has led us to think ourselves bound to afford protection to our fellow- 
subjects abroad, are proper and fitting guides for those who are charged 
with the government of England ; and whether, as the Roman in days of 
old held himself free from indignity when he could say ‘ Civis Romanus 
sum,’ so also a British subject, in whatever land he may be, shall feel 
confident that the watchful eye and the strong arm of England will protect 
him against injustice and wrong. 


He resumed his seat amidst a storm of prolonged and intense 
cheering, and cleared himself by a majority of forty-six. It was 
one of the most melodramatic victories ever won in the House of 
Commons. ‘ We are all proud of him,’ said his opponent Sir 
Robert Peel. ‘ He has triumphed,’ notes Lady Clarendon, ‘ over 
a mass of educated public opinion, over that mighty potentate 
The Times, over two branches of the Legislature, over the Queen 
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and the Prince and most of the Cabinet he sits in, besides all 
foreign nations.’ 

Thus from the misfortunes of a ‘ poor Israelite ’ was Palmerston 
given the opportunity of routing his enemies and of gaining the 
most signal success of his life. 

Yet, by itself, the Pacifico affair does seem trivial and unworthy 
of the intervention of the British Lion; but looked at from 
another angle it becomes a sort of test case. If we were to take 
such an act in silence, just at what point would we begin to raise 
our voice in protest? Immunity in this case would only have 
emboldened those who delighted in the sport of ‘ twisting the 
Lion’s tail,’ and, snowball-like, each subsequent insult would have 
become more violent than the last, till at length the very security 
of the Empire might well have been threatened. ‘No great 
nation,’ once said the Duke of Wellington, ‘ can have such a thing 
as a little war.’ For the self-same reason no great nation can 
allow herself to be insulted with impunity. She has too much at 
stake. 

When Don Pacifico cashed his draft for 150/., if he had a 
sense of humour, he must have chuckled to himself. It is to be 
hoped that he had: it might have helped to compensate him for 


the smallness of the cheque. 
W. BARING PEMBERTON. 
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A CUMBERLAND CENTENARY 


You see yon precipice ; it wears the shape 

Of a vast building made of many crags ; 

And in the midst is one particular rock 

That rises like a column from the vale, 

Whence by our shepherds it is called the PILiar. 


Txus Wordsworth, in days when rock-climbing was yet unknown, 
described the cynosure of English cragsmen—that great rock 
500 feet high which springs from the southern slopes of Ennerdale 
and was scaled for the first time exactly 100 years ago. 

The climbing of crags and mountains is a true, although a late, 
manifestation of the universal effort of mankind to gain the mastery 
over Nature. In any big climb the ‘human interest,’ as pub- 
lishers’ advertisements call it, is predominant. It is a tale of 
difficulties ingeniously and courageously surmounted, of the 
passage through danger. Narratives such as Whymper’s recital 
of his assaults on the Matterhorn read like an epic. The con- 
quest of the Pillar is of course a humbler affair. And yet it has 
an historic importance, for it marks the birth of the great sport 
of rock-climbing in England. The centenary will be fitly com- 
memorated by a company of cragsmen who propose to climb 
the rock on Easter Day by the route discovered by the first 
pioneer. For the sake of its ‘human interest,’ if for no other 
reason, there must be many friends of the Lake District who 
will care to hear the early story of the crag. 

From Moses Trod—the old smugglers’ track which girdles 
Great Gable and curves round the head of Ennerdale—you may 
look down the valley on a summer evening and see the Pillar, 
true to its name, jutting up from the steep hillside, a deep purple- 
brown silhouette against the sunset sky beyond. Closer at hand 
you discover that it is not one huge blunted cone, but two—some- 
what as when the index and the middle finger are elevated together. 
And you find that it is separated from the main mass of Pillar 
Mountain by a deep cleft. Climbers have christened this cleft the 
Jordan Gap, and the buttress beyond it Pisgah. Perched aloft 
on some momentary stance on the Ennerdale face, while you wait 
perhaps for the leader to finish the next pitch, you can catch 
unforgettable lightning visions of the cloud shadows racing across 
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the fells on the further side of the valley ; of the yellow valley 
bed with its eager stream ; of the smooth and pale surface of the 
lake. And on New Year’s Day you may hear the bay of a fox- 
hound finding scent in the dale, a sound infinitely strange heard 
from your crow’s-nest position, as if it belonged to another world. 
You may see the pack tearing past far below, small as autumn 
leaves swept onwards by the wind. 

In the second edition of Otley’s Guide to the English Lake 
District, published in 1825, the rock is spoken of as unclimbable. 
Two years later Otley had changed his tune. In the 1827 edition, 
describing the Pillar Mountain, he says : 

It presents towards Ennerdale one of the grandest rocky fronts any- 
where to be met with ; and has derived its name from a projecting rock on 
this side ; which was originally called the Pillar Stone, and had been con- 


sidered as inaccessible till an adventurous shepherd reached its summit 
in 1826, 


The adventurer was named Atkinson, but Otley was wrong in 
supposing him to be a shepherd. “He:was a native of the dales, 
but his occupation. cafiot have ‘taken: hirn’ much among the 
mountains. He. plied’ the prosaic trade of a cooper at Croftfoot, 
in Ennerdale. Wiiat sudden urge of high « endeavour broke upon 
his cooper’s soul and drove him: to'the. Pillar we shall never know. 
Had he been a shepherd, his feat might perhaps seéth less remark- 
able ; for the Cumberlatd: shepherds were tough’ and plucky, and 
do not seem to have shared the'utfer terror uf rocks and precipices 
indulged in by the old writers on Lakeland scenery. Years before 
they had found the quick way up Scafell from Mickledore by the 
Broad Stand, a scramble which involves one really exposed step— 
out on to the cliff. Indeed, there was a story told in the dales 
long before Atkinson’s time that a shepherd had climbed to the 
top of Pillar Rock and there fallen asleep and somehow slipped 
over the edge. Wordsworth mentions this tale in a note at the 
head of his poem The Brothers. 


The poem [he says] arose out of the fact mentioned to me that a shep- 
herd had fallen asleep on the top of the rock called the Pillar and perished 
as here described, his staff being left midway on the rock. 


It will be remembered that Wordsworth makes the shepherd a 
sleep-walker—a truly prophetic inspiration on his part, for, had 
he actually had knowledge of the summit, he must have been 
aware that it would be well-nigh impossible for any but a sleep- 
walker to fall off the top having once safely arrived there! The 
poem was written and published in 1800, and if any corroboration 
of Wordsworth’s fact could be found, this earlier adventurer who 
lost his life so strangely in the hour of victory would deserve 
Atkinson’s fame, A contemporary account of Atkinson’s exploit 
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was published in a local newspaper, and the writer avers that, 
‘ Though the undertaking has been attempted by thousands, it 
was always relinquished as hopeless.’ We can safely discount 
the ‘thousands,’ but the enthusiastic exaggeration shows that 
already an interest was being taken in the rock, and makes it very 
unlikely that a previous ascent should have escaped being 
chronicled. The tradition would seem to be finally disposed of 
by the Rev. James Jackson, that eccentric and lovable cleric 
who styled himself ‘ Patriarch of the Pillarites.’ Of Mr. 
Jackson’s exploits and personality some slight account must 
be given later on, for no story of the Pillar could be complete 
without its ‘ Patriarch.’ So late as 1876 he heard the tale that 
a young Bowman of Mireside, in Ennerdale, had been found dead 
at the foot of the Pillar Rock 100 years before. Writing to Mr. 
George Seatree in a letter which I have been kindly permitted to 
use, he says : 

Now, as Patriarch of the Pillarites, I was jealous of the reputation of the 
Rock and was unwilling that it-shoiltt be burdened with a catastrophe of 
which it might be guiltless.  therefere-wrote.to Mr. John Bowman of 
Mireside to inqyire if there was any tradition ir his tamily of such a fatality 
having happened-{ -to some juvenile branch a hurdred years ago. This is 
his answer : ‘ Rev. Sir,—The namé of the man who iost his life upon the 
mountains of Ennerdale was: Johh Bowman. But it was not the Pillar 
Rock from which he fell, but from a rock abput.one mile higher up the 
dale.’ The fact-jeongludes Mr. Jackson with-a pleasant sarcasm at 
Wordsworth] appears tq be.this: the paet had heard that there had been 
a fatal fall from a rock in the Ennerdale mountains, but all the rest is ‘ airy 
nothing ’ to which the poet’s pen had given ‘ a local habitation and a name. 


Atkinson emerges with his claim well established. He 
climbed alone, and the route he took was on the western side of the 
crag, and is now called the ‘Old West Climb.’ For modern 
cragsmen it is a course of no intrinsic difficulty, and fully to 
appreciate Atkinson’s intrepid spirit we must obliterate modern 
standards from our minds and invoke the awe with which the crags 
were invested 100 years ago. Eager huntsmen for the picturesque 
were in full cry over the Lake District. It was the heyday of the 
romantics and the rhapsodists who swept away in soulful contempt 
the orderly and practical scenic preferences of the eighteenth 
century. You have the controversy crystallised in a conversa- 
tion in Sense and Sensibility between Marianne Dashwood and 
Edward Ferrers, in which Miss Austen peppers both parties 
impartially with her inimitable darts. It is too long to quote in 
full, and it would be vandalism to prune it, so I refer the reader 
to the eighteenth chapter of that glorious book. 

A Scottish gentleman once asked Dr Johnson how he liked 
the Highlands. Said Dr. Johnson, representative of the eigh- 
teenth century : ‘ How, sir, can you ask me what obliges me to 
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speak unfavourably of a country where I have been hospitably 
entertained ? Who can like the Highlands? ...I like the 
inhabitants very well.’ The damning distinction implied leaves 
no doubt as to what Dr. Johnson thought of the ‘ Bens.’ It is 
perhaps hardly fair to the eighteenth century unreservedly to 
epitomise it in Dr. Johnson. So long as you did not ask it to 
climb any mountain steeper than Skiddaw, it was sometimes 
ready to appreciate a mountain view. About the same time that 
Johnson took his Scottish tour Thomas Gray explored part of the 
Lake District. He, too, made a Journal of his expedition, and 
he seems to have had a far more sensitive eye for scenery than 
the learned doctor. No writer has penned more charming descrip- 
tions of Lakeland scenes, always provided he was allowed to 
observe the mountains from a distance. Ullswater, Grasmere, 
and Derwentwater gave him exquisite enjoyment. Everyone 
who has come from Grasmere to Derwentwater by Dunmail Raise 
will remember the beautiful prospect suddenly revealed when the 
road drops over Castlerigg. Gray was taking the pass in the 
other direction, and from Castlerigg he looked back, and was 
fain to return to Keswick, for the sun breaking out discovered the 
most enchanting view he had yet seen of the whole valley—the 
two lakes, the river, the mountains in all their glory. He was 
fortunate. ‘ The sun breaking out ’ explains his particular delight. 
For there is no view in the District which gains more from the 
glowing indigo and enamel-like green which flood hills and dales 
when the sun has but half dispersed the rainclouds. White 
clouds and bitter grey; lakes of crystalline sky ; royal blue and 
violet shadows on the shapely curves of Catbells ; paler violet 
filming Causey Pike, which rises so gracefully yet deceptively 
tall ; in the distance the Buttermere Mountains ; nearer at hand 
the silver water and the swampy meadows between Derwent- 
water and Bassenthwaite, green like the plumage of a parrakeet— 
these make a colour harmony as rich as the interwoven chords 
and melodies of some great orchestral piece. Such a view, which 
he might command from the secure vantage of a civilised road, 
Gray could enjoy to the full. But let him make excursion to 
Borrowdale and his pleasure vanishes. At that time, apparently, 
the dale was penetrated only by a vile cart-track, which must have 
been as often as not under flood-water. And the Borrowdale 
streams are incomparable at their job of flooding out the road. I 
was once driving a car on a pitch-dark summer night in pouring 
rain up the dale. Suddenly we dashed into water where the dale 
narrows at the celebrated ‘jaws.’ We proceeded very gingerly, 
immersed just to the axles. Then the engine stopped. The 
rapidly rising water had entered the carburettor. In the space of 
little more than an hour, having made various abortive efforts 
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to extricate the car, we were wading waist-deep to salvage our 
suit-cases and rucksacks, which were awash on the back seat. At 
Rosthwaite they told us that three hours earlier there had not 
been a puddle on the road, and next morning the car was found 
high and dry and cleaner than it had been for many a week ! 

Gray admits that when he visited Borrowdale he got no 
further than Grange. The sight of ‘Gowdar Crag’ appears to 
have been too much for the eighteenth century. 


The rocks at top deep-cloven perpendicularly by the rains, hanging 
loose and nodding forwards, seem just starting from their base in shivers. 
The whole way down, and the road on both sides, is strewed with piles of 
fragments strangely thrown across each other, and of a dreadful bulk ; the 
place reminds me of those passes in the Alps, where the guides tell you to 
move on with speed and say nothing lest the agitation of the air should 
loosen the snows above, and bring down a mass that would overwhelm a 
caravan. I took their counsel here and hastened on in silence. 


It is interesting to note the difference in the attitude of the dale 
farmer and the occasional visitor. Gray himself relates how the 
farmer at Grange had been let down over a cliff on a rope in order 
to take an eagle’s eyrie, a proceeding that must have required 
considerable bravery. Every hamlet rose in arms to fight the 
eagles, whose depredations among the lambs, not to mention 
hares, partridges and other game, were very serious. 

A generation or two later the peaceful penetration of the 
District by romantically-minded excursionists was in full swing. 
Tourists had begun to find a ‘ fascination frantic’ in the rugged 
and perpendicular flanks of a mountain, in the Stygian gloom of a 
gorge, in the dragon teeth of a serrated ridge—still always pro- 
vided that they did not push their acquaintance too intimately. 
Already, in 1818, Thomas Love Peacock has a dig, in Melincourt, at 
the more profane hand of the picturesque tourist who contrives by the 
magic of his pencil to transport romantic terrors from the depths of moun- 
tain solitude to the gay and crowded, though not very wholesome 
atmosphere of a metropolitan exhibition. 


Peacock himself was too good an artist as well as too keen a 
humorist to lose his head and his sense of proportion in describing 
a rugged prospect. He has woven some delightful vignettes of 
mountain scenery into Melincourt, and he actually allows his 
heroine to take quite a stiff walk unaccompanied. But the old: 
guide-book writers who ministered to the voracious romantic 
appetite of the tourist practised for the most part no such restraint. 
An edition of Housman’s Guide to the Lake District published the 
year before Waterloo is a model of tourist catering. Housman 
wished to be thought a plainman. ‘ Unexaggerated descriptions, 
in plain and simple language, are here principally aimed at,’ 
says he in his preface. Having thus produced an impression of 
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moderation and trustworthiness, he proceeds to borrow from the 
most sensational descriptions that he can find. How must his 
readers’ emotions have been strung up on setting out for Butter- 
mere when they had read as follows of the innocuous and pleasant 
pass of Whinlatter, between Keswick and Lorton : 

The steeps and Alpine passes of Whinlatter [he is quoting from Hutchin- 
son’s History of Cumberland] form an ascent of five miles up stupendous 
heights by a winding path. . . . You look down from such tremendous 
precipices on whose brink you . are travelling that from the windows of a 
carriage the aspect and situation are alarming. 


A passage such as the preceding conveys an idea of how the fells 
were regarded by visitors just over a century ago. We shall get 
a more accurate measure of the attitude of the natives from the 
Tourist’s New Guide published by Green in 1819. Green was a 
county surveyor, and during his survey of North Lancashire had 
occasion for many expeditions among the fells. Like the dales- 
men, work took him into the heart of the mountains, and not 
merely along the tourist-beaten tracks. He is bracing : 

** The mountains ... are daily traversed by shepherds, and could the 


luxurious citizen submit to training, he might ascend their most aspiring 
heights as easily as he now ascends from ’Change to Islington.’ 


He was not easily rattled, but Sharp Edge, on Saddleback, tried 
his nerves. He went there with Otley, a Keswick man and well 
acquainted with the hills, and he says that ‘ it has less of safety to 
recommend it than singularity.’ 

We had not gone far before we were aware that our journey would be 
attended by perils ; the passage gradually grew narrower, and the declivity 
on each hand awfully precipitous. From walking erect we were reduced 
to the necesssity either of bestriding the ridge or of moving on one of its 
sides with our hands lying over the top, as a security against tumbling into 
the tarn on the left, or into a frightful gulley on the right, both of immense 
depth. Sometimes we thought it prudent to return, but that seemed 
unmanly, and we proceeded ; thinking with Shakspear that dangers retreat 
when boldly they are confronted. 


These two showed the true cragsman’s spirit ; and it is curious to 
reflect on the harmlessness of the place that called for such 
courage. As a scramble, Sharp Edge comes somewhere between 
the better known Striding Edge on Helvellyn and Crib Goch on 
Snowdon. It is a little narrower and more vertiginous than 
Striding Edge, and much shorter than Crib Goch. It is not 
even mentioned in Abraham’s British Mountain Climbs. Com- 
pared with Atkinson’s route up the Pillar Rock it is negligible. 
Yet Green and Otley were among the more adventurous 
spirits of the time. We can see Cooper Atkinson in the brave 
light which he deserves if we set his exploit against a background 
of this adventure on Sharp Edge. The lonely daring of Atkinson's 
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project and the cool-headed pluck which he brought to its execu- 
tion rank him for ever among the pioneers of the humanrace. His 
could be no spectacular performance, like that, for instance, of 
Jacques Balmat, conqueror of Mont Blanc, yet he was equally 
the inaugurator of an era and the consequences of his victory 
equally important and far-reaching. Without a Jacques Balmat 
in the background the great snow peaks of the Alps might 
never have been scaled, but without a Cooper Atkinson two 
English climbers would never have made the sole guideless ascent 
of the Grépon from the Mer de Glace. To-day scores of moun- 
taineers ascend the snow peaks every season, but twice only 
since the first ascent have a party of climbers successfully 
tackled the great cliffs of the Grépon. 

The modern easy route up the Pillar Rock, known as the 
‘Slab and Notch,’ proceeds up the eastern face of the High Man. 
It was apparently first discovered in 1863 by a Cambridge party 
led by Mr. Conybeare and Mr. A. J. Butler. Times were changing. 
A year or two later Prior’s Guide to the Lakes was reviewed in the 
Alpine Club Journal, and the reviewer is positively amused by 
Prior’s wholesome awe of a precipice. 

He speaks of the Pillar Rock, a fair bit of rockwork, with amazing 
respect, and says of Mickledore, the gap between Scawfell and Scawfell 
Pike, that ‘ even the Alpine Club would decline to attack it without ropes.’ 
[Here the scorn of the reviewer is withering.] Ropes would be an absurdity 
[says he]. The passage is found to be one . . . up which, to say nothing 
of members of the Alpine Club, most tolerably active ladies could climb 
with a little assistance. 


Both Prior and the reviewer are apparently referring to Broad 
Stand rather than to the actual col of Mickledore. Even old- 
fashioned Prior could hardly suggest that a man would need a 
rope on the col. 

Ladies who could adventure with a little assistance on Mickle- 
dore were shortly to make their débét on the Pillar. On July 9, 
1870, Miss A. Barker, of Bolton Hall, Ronald Parker, of Park 
Nook, and C. A. Barker, 89th Regiment, ascended the rock. It 
is an interesting coincidence that the first woman to climb the 
Central Buttress on Scafell, the most difficult course in the whole 
District, should be a namesake of the woman pioneer of the Pillar. 
More than fifty years separates these ladies’ exploits. The 
‘Slab and Notch’ is a very simple rock climb. The Central 
Buttress requires faultless nerves and skill of the highest order. A 
comparison of the relative intrinsic merits of these two perform- 
ances makes a most striking measure of the advance in rock- 
craft during the last two generations, and, incidentally, of the 
advance in feminine accomplishment at what used to be called the 
‘manly sports.’ Yet honour where honour is due. Miss 
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Mabel Barker would be the first to admit that equal courage and 
perhaps superior initiative were required by her predecessor on 
that humble climb half a century ago. 

Miss A. Barker was followed in 1874 by Miss May Westmor- 
land, whose ascent, celebrated in verse in the Whitehaven News, 
gave rise to an amusing correspondence, in the course of which 
we are introduced to the Rev. James Jackson, then only 
Patriarch designate of the Pillar. This grand old man of the 
mountains deserves an essay to himself. As a young fellow 
he fought the French ‘for King George upon his throne’ in 
a blue coat and gold epaulettes. But he soon exchanged his 
blue coat for a black one and the sea for a Lancashire parish. 
He must have been something of an enigma to his parishioners. 
On one occasion he was observed performing airy feats on 
his church steeple in order to secure a faulty weathercock, 
‘under circumstances of danger,’ as he himself remarked, ‘ from 
which the workman recoiled—the squire’s man sickened at the 
sight.’ His character had that mixture of modesty and naive 
-boastfulness that we sometimes find in children. He gave up his 
parish in 1856 and came to live in the Lake District, and when 
we meet him in connexion with the Pillar he is an old man. He 
called himself senex juvenilis, and was never tired of recounting 
the mighty walks he had made in his ripe old age. In the space of 
a week during his sixty-ninth year he walked forty-six miles in 
fourteen and a half hours on one day, fifty-six miles in eighteen 
hours on the third day following, and sixty miles in under twenty 
hours after another three days’ interval. There are not many 
modern fell-walkers who could beat such a record even at their 
physical zenith ; and Parson Jackson was by no means insensible 
to his own prowess. But when he heard that a lady had ascended 
Mont Blanc in January of the year in which, at the age of seventy- 
nine, he conquered the Pillar, he gallantly and unreservedly gave 
up to her his laurels, calling his own performance a very tame 
affair compared with hers. Miss Westmorland, however, stung 
his pride. He had not then succeeded in climbing the rock, and 
he wrote to the paper in ‘ incredulous amazement ’ at her ‘ alleged ’ 
feat, backed by the opinion of ‘ Auld Will’ Ritson, the famous 
landlord of Wasdale Head, that no woman could do it, and that 
Pillar Fell had been mistaken for the Rock. Evidently neither 
Ritson nor Parson Jackson had heard of Miss Barker’s ascent at 
that time. Ritson’s opinion of climbing exploits was apt to be 
sceptical. Mr. George Seatree relates how he once asked ‘ Auld 
Will’ if he knew of a course which he and a friend had done on 
Scafell—now called the Penrith climb. ‘No,’ was the reply, 
‘an’ if it’s t’ seeam pleeace as aa mean aa doan’t think ye’ve been 
up. Nowt but a fleein’ thing cud git up theer.’ 
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Miss Westmorland’s evidence was so conclusive that the 
doubting old clergyman had to admit it. He apologised humor- 
ously and handsomely, and, nothing daunted, announced that he 
was then in his seventy-ninth year, and had not yet abandoned 
hope that he might drop his visiting-card into the bottle at the 
top of the rock which some ingenious climber had placed there 
to hold the roll of ascents. His hope was fulfilled on May 31, 
1875. He was a great versifier and celebrated his ascent : 


The Pillar smiled—a sober smile, 
When on his dizzy height 

Last day of May there proudly stood 
An aged errant knight. 

When man, he wrote in small P.P., 
Expressive of his charge, 

But now he writes in age P.P., 
But they’re in letters large. 


Proudly he exchanged his parish priesthood for the more glorious 
title of ‘ Patriarch of the Pillar’ ! 

Three years later, at the age of eighty-two, the mountains 
claimed him. He fell by the hand he had been so anxious to 
exonerate from dealing death. Is it over-fanciful to think that 
the great rock regarded it as a kind of #fpis that this ‘ verdant 
old gentleman ’ (the phrase is his own) should scale its buttresses 
unscathed ? What happened exactly cannot be known, for he 
was solitary. The search party found his body in the Great 
Doup, a deep mountain cove just to the east of the crag. 
Apparently he had not been on the Rock, but had slipped from 
the craggy fell. In those days the high level path from Wasdale 
Head had not yet been beaten by the feet of countless climbers 
to a track, and you approached the Rock over the fell. The day 
had been thick with mist. There is something noble and satis- 
factory in the lonely end of the old mountaineer : 


And had he not high honour, 
The hillside for a pall ? 


To die alone on the fells full of years, and with mental and bodily 
vigour unsapped, is a consummation of life that most cragsmen 
must hope for in vain. 

With Parson Jackson holding the stage we may ring down the 
curtain. He closes the first, and perhaps most fascinating, act 
in the drama of the Pillar. It was for the generation which was 
growing up when he died to make and enjoy the golden age of 
cragsmanship. For in every craft the initiators have, as a rule, 
the least opportunity for positive achievement. The deeds of the 
men of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties are sufficiently recorded in 
climbing literature, and make brilliant reading, but they belong 
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to a more technical and specialised set of interests. Climbers 
like J. W. Robinson, Owen Glynne Jones, Charles Hopkinson, Mr. 
Haskett Smith, and Mr. Cecil Slingsby blazed a trail up every 
crag in Cumberland. 

Said caustic Will Ritson, looking on: ‘ What’s makkin’ ye 
fellas fash yer’sels seea mich aboot climmin’ t’ crags? Isn’t t’ fells 
big eneugh for ye ?’ 


K. C. CHORLEY. 
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CEOL MOR 


The world may come to an end, 
But love and music can never die. 
Mairi Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh 
[Mary MacLeop, the celebrated Skye poetess]. 


Tue Highland bagpipe, or pi0b mhor (great pipe), has been the 
national instrument of Scotland for over 200 years. 

About the year 1700 the harp was actually superseded by the 
pipes ; for several generations previous to that time the harp, or 
clarsach, and the bagpipe were played, figuratively speaking, side 
by side in the castles of the great Highland chiefs. 

The harp was the instrument of peace ; the pipe was a more 
robust instrument, and could be played in peace and in war. The 
playing of the harp declined sadly ; it is now rarely indeed heard 
in the Highlands, but efforts are being made to revive the old 
music. It is possible that the harp’s decline was due to the decay 
of the art of the bard who sang his verse. The Highland chiefs 
at that time (that is, between 1650 and 1750) were becoming 
absentees from the Highlands, for they were spending much time 
in London or abroad, and thus social changes militated against 
the professional bard who used the harp as an accompaniment to 
his recitative. The two arts of harpist and rhapsodist decayed 
together, and from the same cause. 

Ceol Mor (in English, ‘ the big music ’) is the classical music 
of the Highland pipe, as opposed to Ceol Beag (‘ the little music ’), 
which comprises marches, strathspeys, and reels. Each compo- 
sition of Ceol Mor is nowadays known as a Piobatreachd (Anglicé, 
Pibroch). It is surprising how few, even among Scotsmen, know 
the meaning of the word ‘ piobaireachd.’ Even in the Highlands 
there is an impression that a piobaireachd must be a lament. 
But this belief is erroneous, for a piobaireachd may be a battle- 
piece, a salute (such as the salute composed at the birth of 
Ruaraidh Mor MacLeod), a ‘ gathering’ tune (such as Tulloch 
Ard), oralament. The idea that a piobaireachd must necessarily 
be a lament originated in the haunting sadness of almost all old- 
world Celtic music. Each piobaireachd is built upon a theme, 
or urlar, one variation following another and the tune ending 
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with the intricate crowning movements, the crun-luadh and 
(sometimes) the crunluadh-amach. 

In the old days there was no ‘staff’ notation. All compo- 
sitions of Ceol Mor were handed down from one generation of 
pipers to another by Canntaireachd. Canntaireachd, which is 
really a ‘ word ’ notation, was sung by the old masters of the pipes 
when they taught their pupils, and in this notation groups of 
syllables stood for groups of notes. 

The chiefs of all the great Highland clans had their hereditary 
office-bearers, doctors, armourers, purse-bearers, archers, bards, 
harpers, and pipers. Of pipers the most celebrated line was the 
MacCrimmons. They owe their pre-eminence to the great beauty 
of their compositions and their skill in teaching. Various traditions 
are handed down concerning the origin of this famous musical 
family. One tradition has it that the first of the MacCrimmons 
was brought back from Italy by the MacLeod of the day on his 
return from a crusade in the reign of King Alexander of Scotland. 
Some authorities believe that the MacCrimmons are descended 
from a royal Irish race. In the Bannatyne manuscripts it is stated 
that ‘in the thirteenth century the south of Harris and the 
small isles were possessed by the MacCrimmons, afterwards the 
hereditary pipers of MacLeod.’ 

In the days when the MacCrimmon music was at the summit 
of its excellence Ceol Mor alone was played by the great pipers. 
The rapidly-executed march, strathspey, and reel of modern times 
found little favour with the old pipers or their chiefs, and there 
is a tradition that the Laird of Coll, returning unexpectedly to 
his castle and hearing his piper secretly practising a march, there 
and then dismissed him from his service. 

But in those days Ceol Mor was reverenced and understood 
more than at the present day. At the MacCrimmon college at 
Boreraig each piper had to commit to memory 195 testing com- 
positions of Ceol Mor and be a master of theory and composition 
before he was qualified, and there was a saying that it took seven 
generations of pipers to make a master-player, and even then seven, 
and sometimes as many as twelve, years of tuition in a hard and 
testing school were necessary before the pupil was considered worthy 
to take up his high office as piper to a chief. With the passing of 
the old times the composition of Ceol Mor has died out ; during the 
last hundred years less than half a dozen outstanding piobaireachd 
tunes have been composed, and none during the last fifty years. 

In the mist-wreathed Isle of Skye in bygone days lived two 
celebrated piping families—the MacCrimmons and the MacKarters, 
or MacArthurs. The MacCrimmons were pipers to MacLeod, the 
MacArthurs to MacDonald of the Isles. 


MacDhomhnall nan Eilean (as MacDonald of the Isles is called 
Vor, XCIX—No. 590 $2 
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in Gaelic) in those days lived in his lonely castle of Dun Tuilm, in 
the extreme north-west of Skye, and his pipers the MacArthurs 
from time immemorial occupied the lands of Hunglater in 
Trotternish in virtue of their office. These lands were valued in 
1773 at 84 merks of silver duty. MacDonald of the Isles is said 
to have kept a piper in each of his three baronies—Trotternish, 
Sleat, and North Uist. 

A little green hill in close vicinity to Peingowan at Kilmuir called 
Cnoc-phail was the general rendezvous of the MacArthurs and their pupils. 
To the top of this eminence they almost daily resorted and practised their 
tunes, The MacArthurs vied with the MacCrimmons of Dunvegan, the 
MacGregors of Fortingall, the MacKays of Gairloch, the Rankins of Coll 
and the MacIntyres of Rannoch. [New Statistical Account, 1840: Parish 
of Kilmuir.] 

Manson in his book The Highland Bagpipe mentions that the 
MacArthurs kept another piping college on Ulva, beside the Isle 
of Mull. The house was divided into four apartments—‘ one for 
their use, one for receiving strangers, one for the cattle, and one 
for the use of the students while practising.’ 

It is interesting to learn that one of the last of the MacArthurs 
over a hundred years ago was in favour of founding a college ‘ to 
instruct those whose services might be useful in Highland regi- 
ments.’ The scheme came to nothing; but in recent times we 
have seen started and carried on successfully an army school of 
piping in Edinburgh Castle, where specially selected army pipers 
are put through a six months’ course of tuition by the instructor 
employed by the Piobaireachd Society. 

The MacIntyres, pipers to the Menzies, were another celebrated 
line of hereditary pipers. A MacIntyre is said to have piped at 
Bannockburn in 1314, and it is believed that parts of this old pipe 
are still in existence—the chanter, which has the same number 
of finger holes as the modern chanter, but two additional holes 
at each side; the blow-pipe, which is square but graduates to 
round at the top; and the single drone, of which only the top 
half remains. Amongst other hereditary pipers were the Rankins, 
who were pipers to MacLean of Duart (chief of the clan) at Duart 
in the Isle of Mull. The Rankins are believed to be descended 
from one Raing, of the Clann Duilidh or MacLeans. Until the 
year 1692 the Rankins were pipers to MacLean of Duart. In that 
year Duart, because of his support of the Stewarts, lost his estates 
to the Campbells, and with the estates went the hereditary pipers. 
The Rankins then became pipers to the MacLeans of Coll, and 
when Johnson visited Coll in 1776 he heard one of the Rankins 
pipe, and mentions it in his journal. 

In the days of the earlier Rankins a celebrated piper of North- 
umberland visited the Isle of Mull to compete against the piper 
of MacLean of Duart. From piping the rivals came to fighting, 
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and with the sword Rankin killed the piper of Northumbria. A 
cairn of stones was built over him where he fell, and to this day 
the place is known as Dail an t-Sasunnaich, or ‘ the Englishman’s 
Valley.’ When, some years ago, the cairn—which was near Aros 
—was pulled down, a human skeleton was found underneath it. 

Two hundred years ago in Skye the MacCrimmons and the 
MacArthurs had a fame almost as widespread as that of the 
illustrious chiefs they served. Nowadays the fame and some of 
the traditions of the MacCrimmons remain ; but of the MacArthurs 
one can learn nothing, or next to nothing, in Skye, and it is sad, 
indeed, to think that the records of so great a family should have 
disappeared. 

After the battle of Culloden, in 1746, a stringent disarming 
Act was put in force throughout the Highlands of Scotland, and 
in those days it was often as much as a man’s life was worth to 
be convicted of being a piper. Up to that time the playing of 
Ceol Mor or piobaireachd on the Highland pipe had throughout 
the Highlands been held to be the highest form of musical genius. 
The expression of this genius was abruptly checked and has never 
regained its full vigour. Many beautiful compositions have 
doubtless been lost, and many more are possibly laid away with 
old papers in the recesses of some Highland castle, or perhaps in 
some lawyer’s office. That many have been preserved to us is 
due largely to Donald MacDonald, a native of Glen Hinisdale in 
Skye, who about 1805 published what is probably the first collec- 
tion of piobaireachd tunes. Later, in 1839, Angus MacKay 
published his more extensive collection of Ceol Mor, but to 
MacDonald as pioneer the greater honour is due. 

So far as we can tell from existing pieces of music the Mac- 
Crimmons seem to have excelled all other pipers in the art of 
piobaireachd composition. They have given to posterity some 
unique compositions of Ceol Mor. Every piper knows that 
haunting and pathetic tune Cumha na Cloinne, or the Lament 
for the Children. The composer of this piece of classical pipe 
music was Padruig Mor MacCrimmon, who lived about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Like most other musical pieces of 
renown, it was composed under the stress of deep emotion. It is 
said that on the first Sunday of a certain year Padruig Mor and 
his eight sons went together to the little church at Boreraig. At 
the end of the year he went again. This time he had accompanying 
him his only surviving son, all the rest of his family having died 
during the twelve months. 

There is some indefinable essence in the compositions of the 
MacCrimmons, so that a piper learned in the Ceol Mor can tell in 
his heart on hearing a piobaireachd for the first time whether or 
not the composition is a MacCrimmon one. Beautiful piobai- 
TT2 
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reachdan have, it is true, been composed by other pipers, but the 
MacCrimmons are unique in the number of outstanding tunes 
which they composed. 

So far as is known, the dates of the most renowned Mac- 
Crimmons are as follows :—Donald Mor, 1620-55 ; Padruig Mor, 
1640-70; Padruig Og, circa 1700; Donald Ban, circa 1746; 
Callum, circa 1770; lain Dubh, 1800. This family of eminent 
pipers held rent free the lands of Boreraig and Galtrigil until 
about 1770. The farm had been given originally only during the 
pleasure of the proprietor. And at last came a time when the 
value of the land had risen to six or seven times what it was when 
the MacCrimmons had been given it, and now MacLeod very 
reasonably proposed to resume one half of the farm, offering at 
the same time to MacCrimmon a free lease of the other half in per- 
petuum. But MacCrimmon, indignant that his emoluments should 
be curtailed, resigned the whole farm and broke up his establish- 
ment, which has never been restored. The farm was afterwards 
let to eighteen different tenants, and brought in over rool. a year. 

The MacCrimmons were well educated, intermarried with highly 
respectable families, and were universally regarded as vastly 
superior to the common class of the country people.1 A son of the 
last family piper in 1840 held the rank of captain in the British 
Army, and inherited, so it was said, the musical talents of his race. 
It is interesting to read in the New Statistical Account of 1840: 

There are a few of the MacCrimmons still residing in the parish, but 
they were born of what was reckoned a very low marriage for MacCrimmon, 
and they do not possess either the talents or the respectability of their 
progenitors. A MacCrimmon still acts as piper to MacLeod, but he is not 
descended of the Boreraig MacCrimmons, who appear to have renounced 
their profession with their endowment. 

Even at the present day one can visit Boreraig and see the 
ruins of the house in which the MacCrimmons dwelt. No mean 
dwelling was this, but a building of considerable proportions with 
its byres and outhouses beside it. Close to the ruin, and now 
forming part of an old wall, is a great stone nearly half a ton in 
weight. It is the Clach Mhor Mhic Cruimein, or MacCrimmon’s 
Great Stone. This stone is said to have been used by Padruig 
Mor MacCrimmon to drive into the ground the tether-pin for his 
horse. No one now living in Skye can so much as raise this great 
stone from the ground. 

Near Clach Mhor is the small recess in a rock by the sea known 
as Slochd nam Piobairean, or the Pipers’ Hollow. Here the pupils 
of the MacCrimmons were accustomed to practise their tunes 
while white-winged solan geese sailed across the blue waters 
beneath them and the setting sun shone golden on the distant 


1 In the Dunvegan papers it is on record that about 1800 the chief of his 
day gave 150/. Scots to his piper as a dowry on his marriage. 
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Cuillin. Near the Pipers’ Hollow is Uamha nam Piobairean, or 
the Pipers’ Cave, a cave to which the great MacCrimmons them- 
selves retired to play. A little distance to the south is Leum an 
Doill, the Blind Man’s Leap. One of the pupils at the Mac- 
Crimmons’ piping college at Boreraig was Iain Dall MacKay, the 
blind piper of MacKenzie of Gairloch. Some action of his angered 
the MacCrimmon of the day, and Iain Dall was hotly pursued by 
the irate instructor. To escape him the blind man leapt from 
the top of a knoll to the grass 20 feet below. This happened 
centuries ago, but the marks of his heels were, so it is said, visible 
in the soft grass-covered ground until a year or two ago. 

i The MacArthurs are said to have been first taught by the 
MacCrimmons at the school of piping at Boreraig, but at a later 
date (as I have mentioned earlier in this account) they had their 
own college about five miles south of Dun Tuilm. Like the Mac- 
Crimmons, the MacArthurs were persons of considerable import- 
ance. Pennant, during his tour of Skye in 1772, mentions that he 
took a repast at [sic] Sir Alexander MacDonald’s piper, who according to 
antient custom, by virtue of his office, holds his lands free. His dwelling 
consists of several appartments, the first for his cattle during winter ; the 
second is his hall, the third for the reception of strangers, and the fourth 
for the lodging of his family. 


The MacArthurs considered MacDonald of the Isles to be without 
equal in the Highlands, and it is said that one of this family of 
hereditary pipers (Uilleam MacBeathag) composed a poem making 
MacLeod, MacKinnon, and MacLean mere doorkeepers to his own 
chief. 

Almost the last occasion on which we hear of the MacArthurs 
is at the funeral of Flora MacDonald. This heroine died at 
Kingsburgh, in Skye, on March 4, 1790, and the funeral pro- 
cession to Kilmuir churchyard was headed by many pipers 
from the colleges of the MacCrimmons and the MacArthurs. 
Here is a story of Charles MacArthur :— 

Sir Alexander MacDonald of the Isles, while on a visit to 
MacLeod at Dunvegan Castle, heard with delight the finished 
playing of Patrick (or Padruig) Og MacCrimmon. Sir Alexander 
said to Patrick Og that he had a young man in his own country 
(Dun Tuilm) who showed promise as a piper, and he should like 
him to go through the MacCrimmon college at Boreraig. Patrick 
Og said he would be delighted to be of any possible service to Sir 
Alexander, so young MacArthur went to Boreraig and for eleven 
years studied there. At the end of that period his instructor took 
him to Sir Alexander MacDonald at Dun Tuilm Castle. Now it 
happened that MacKenzie of Gairloch was a guest at the castle 
at the time, and along with MacKenzie was his celebrated blind 
piper, Iain Dall MacKay. 
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Sir Alexander MacDonald of the Isles considered this a fine 
opportunity of testing MacArthur’s efficiency. Accordingly he 
made Patrick Og MacCrimmon and Charles MacArthur promise 
not to divulge to MacKay who they were, and, taking them both 
before the blind piper, said: ‘I have here a young man who has 
been learning the pipe for some years; do you, Iain, consider 
he is worth the money I have spent upon him?’ He bade 
MacArthur tune his pipe, and, when he had the ‘ piob mhor’ 
going properly, said to him: ‘ Now play us something in Ceol 
Mor.’ While MacArthur played Iain Dall sat by the fire in silence, 
listening attentively. At the close of the tune he said to Sir 
Alexander: ‘I think a great deal of him; he gives the notes 
correctly, and if he takes care will excel in his profession.’ Sir 
Alexander MacDonald said he was delighted to hear so favourable 
a report, but, as he had been to the trouble of sending two pipers 
to Patrick Og, in order that he might retain the better of the two 
as his own personal piper, he would be obliged to Iain Dall if he 
would now listen to the second player. He then signalled to 
Patrick Og MacCrimmon to play, but at the close of the tune, 
before Sir Alexander MacDonald had time to speak, Iain Dall 
excitedly exclaimed: ‘Indeed, Sir Alexander, no one need try 
me in that manner, for though I have lost the eyes of my human 
body I have not lost the eyes of my understanding, and if all the 
pipers in Scotland were present I would not find it hard to dis- 
tinguish the last player from them all.’ Then, turning to Patrick 
Og, he said: ‘ It is quite needless, my good sir, to think that you 
could deceive me in that way, for you could not but know that I 
should have recognised your performance among a thousand.’ 

The MacArthurs are buried in Kilmuir churchyard. Ona flat 
slab, so weathered and moss-grown that it is not easy to read the 
quaint writing, is the following inscription, which at first sight 
appears to be written in a foreign tongue : 

HERE LY 
THE REMAINS OF 
CHARLES MAC 
KARTER WHOSE 
FAME AS AN HON 
EST MAN AND 
REMARKABLE PIP 
ER WILL SURVIVE 
THIS GENERATION 
FOR HIS MANNERS 
WERE EASY & RE 
GULAR AS HIS 
Music & THE 
THE MELODY OF 
HIS FINGERS WILL 


After ‘will’ the inscription ends abruptly and unexpectedly. 
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It is said (to account for this) that the local mason after a time 
asked for payment for the letters already cut out, and when, for 
some reason, this was refused he left the inscription unfinished. 

Tradition is silent concerning the MacArthurs, but in 
MacLeod’s country a number of legends still survive about the 
MacCrimmons. Here is a story that I heard by the peat fire at 
Boreraig :— 

One of the MacCrimmons (perhaps Donald Ban) and MacLeod 
were abroad fighting. MacLeod was a general in the British 
Army. When an army is on the march it is customary for all 
traffic to draw to the side of the road, but it seems that on this 
occasion a carriage neither stopped nor gave the soldiers sufficient 
room. MacLeod naturally was annoyed at this, and he and 
MacCrimmon, hurrying to the place, held the wheels of the 
carriage. Such was the strength of the chief and his piper that 
the carriage remained and the horses went on without it ! 

The college, or Oil-Thigh, of the MacCrimmons at Boreraig 
was, by universal consent, unequalled, and even unapproached, 
in all Scotland. According to one account, a piping college existed 
here even before the time of the MacCrimmons, who towards 
the end of their time granted diplomas to their pupils. On: 
the diploma was a picture of Dunvegan Castle, the galley of 
MacLeod, and various musical instruments, with a seal, the 
name of the holder, and the date of the entrance to, and departure 
from, the college. Two of the MacIntyres of South Uist, hereditary 
musicians to Clan Ranald, were among the last students at 
Boreraig, about 1745. Four cows are said to have been paid for 
their schooling. At Dunvegan Castle, the seat of the Chief of 
MacLeod (the present chief being the twenty-third in direct 
descent), about six miles from Boreraig across the loch, is pre- 
served the celebrated Piob Bhreac, or Speckled Pipe, that is said 
to have belonged to Patrick Mor MacCrimmon and must be 
almost three centuries old. If this, indeed, be its age, it refutes 
the theory that the third drone was added to the Highland pipe 
early in the eighteenth century, and that before this the instru- 
ment had only the two small drones. In the castle is another 
historical pipe. It, certainly, has only two drones, and is said to 
have been played by Iain Dubh, the last of the MacCrimmon 
hereditary pipers, about 1800. 

If the old walls of Dunvegan Castle could give back to us 
mortals the music they have received through the long centuries, 
we should doubtless hear some wonderful compositions of Ceol 
Mor perfectly performed. I have played on his pipe the tunes 
of the past in the old part of the castle, in the very room where 
the most illustrious of the MacCrimmons doubtless played, and 
as I became engrossed in my tune I fancied I felt the influence 
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of the old pipers about me, and found myself wondering whether 
they were recognising the old piobaireachd (‘ MacCrimmon’s 
Sweetheart ’), which must have become somewhat altered in form 
with the passing of the centuries. 

There is a tradition in Skye that this beautiful piobaireachd 
was written in the following manner: When a MacCrimmon 
wished to compose he retired to some lonely spot—perhaps Uamha 
nam Piobairean at Boreraig—and for some days and nights fasted 
and meditated on music. As he lay on the floor of the cave the 
first night, half asleep, half awake, one of his ancestors appeared 
to him and played to him a tune that haunted him because of its 
unusual melody. The second night the spirit piper again appeared, 
and again the third night, and always he played the same tune. 
After the third night MacCrimmon felt that the tune was firmly 
impressed on his memory, and noted it down in that notation 
called canntaireachd. So deeply did he fall in love with this tune 
that he called it his sweetheart, and ever since then it has been 
known to pipers the world over as ‘ MacCrimmon’s Sweetheart.’ 

It is said that up to the time of the Gille Dubh, or ‘ Black 
Lad,’ the MacCrimmons were good, but not outstanding, pipers. 
MacCrimmon’s bagpipe was at that time called A’Chlachlaidh 
Dhubh, or ‘ the Black Gate,’ and the Black Lad, who was the 
youngest son, was thought so little of by his father that although 
he and his two other sons used to play nightly upon the Black 
Gate they would never allow the Black Lad even to touch it! 
But one day when the rest of the family were out the Black 
Lad got down the chanter. He had scarcely commenced to play, 
when the fairy from the ‘ dun,’ or hill, near-by appeared before 
him and asked him: ‘ Which wouldst thou prefer, skill without 
success or success without skill ?’ The Black Lad made answer : 
‘Give me skill without success.’ The fairy thereupon pulled a 
hair from her head and wound it round the chanter reed. Then 
she asked him to place his fingers on the holes of the chanter. 
When he did so she laid her fingers on his fingers and then told 
him that from that day onward he would be ‘ king of pipers.’ 

Another version of the legend is that a fairy gave the first 
MacCrimmon a chanter saying that it would carry with it Buaidh 
na Piobaireachd, or in English ‘the championship of piping.’ 
She added a warning that if ever a word were said in disparage- 
ment of the chanter she would instantly take it back. Years 
afterwards, MacLeod and MacLeod of Raasay were returning to 
Skye from Applecross in the Dunvegan galley. MacCrimmon, as 
usual, was with them, and MacLeod said to him in Gaelic: ‘ Seid 
suas’ (‘Blow up’). MacCrimmon blew up his pipes, sitting on 
the prow, the piper’s seat. But the sea was so rough, he could not 
keep his fingers on the chanter, and at last MacCrimmon in anger 
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threw down the pipe and began abusing the chanter. Scarcely 
had he finished speaking when the chanter wrenched itself from 
his hands and leapt overboard into the waves, and MacCrimmon, 
too late, remembered the fairy prophecy. 

And that is, perhaps, why the Speckled Pipe in Dunvegan 
Castle has no old chanter, but only the drones. 


SETON GORDON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL AND OSTEOPATHY 


To the Editor of THz NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Srtr,—As a qualified osteopath, in practice for the past twenty-one 
years, I have read with interest the contributions of Dr. Graham Little 
and Mr. Haydn Brown in your issues of February and March respectively. 
Mr. Haydn Brown rightly states that ‘ strong presentation deserves firm 
examination.’ 

No one questions the powers given to the General Medical Council in 
the Medical Acts of 1858 and 1886, nor that medical education in Great 
Britain has been placed on a very high standard; nevertheless, these 
Medical Acts seem to have been used to establish and protect a vested 
interest. So long as new discoveries are made and developed within the 
orthodox walls of medical institutions, they are accepted and utilised to 
the benefit of general medical practice, but a discovery emanating from 
outside the fold finds acceptance extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
Even discoveries by orthodox medical men themselves, such as those by 
Lister, Bodington and others, had a very rough journey to ultimate 
acceptance. No thinking person, of course, entirely blames the medical 
profession for this, for the profession especially cannot be too cautious in 
accepting new ideas. Yet, on the other hand, too frequently the medical 
body itself has been over-optimistic about new ideas. It is well known 
that books on the practice of medicine which are ten years old are useless, 
because new drugs, with different ideas of their uses, come into vogue 
every ten years or less. Surgery, which crept in through the skilful hands 
of the barber and his razor, has certainly made wonderful strides, although 
there is abundant evidence of over-optimistic experiment on a faithful 
and trusting public. 

Andrew Taylor Still, the founder of osteopathy, himself a skilled 
physician, but a fearless-thinking man, soon realised that the student must 
discard materia medica and pharmacology if he is to be a successful 
osteopath. He encouraged the development of all sciences relative to the 
human body, but he rigidly proclaimed the fetish of the ‘ bottle of medicine.’ 
Several of our practitioners have tried to combine the practice of osteopathy 
with the prescribing of drugs, and in every case it has proved a failure. 
They are neither good medical practitioners nor good osteopaths. The 
whole osteopathic curriculum is directed to training creditable osteopaths, 
not drug practitioners. From this it is not hard to understand why osteo- 
pathy is disparaged, although the effect of osteopathy is already felt in 
all medical schools throughout the world. The osteopath is trained to find 
the mechanical defects in the human structure, working on the basis that 
a distortion causes abnormal functioning and lowers the resistance of the 
body against disease. It is bound to be difficult for the public to realise 
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the amount of scientific data accumulated since the days of Dr. Andrew 
Taylor Still. Even though osteopathic research, records of which are 
procurable, has proved our concept and principle, even though our colleges 
have been raised to such high standards, even though the osteopathic 
profession is curing thousands upon thousands of cases after ordinary 
methods have failed, yet the condemnation from the orthodox medica] 
school is more fevered than ever. Medical propaganda, indeed, tries to 
convince the public that as a profession we are not able to diagnose disease, 
and therefore ought not to be permitted to work except under the guidance 
of a medical practitioner, who admittedly knows nothing about osteo- 
pathy. Lord Dawson is illogical in this deduction. Because a practitioner 
of osteopathy does not prescribe drugs, it does not follow that he is unable 
to diagnose disease. But most decidedly, in the public interest, an ordinary 
medical practitioner ought not to be permitted to attempt osteopathy 
until he has been trained to do this highly skilled work. 

Although in every State in the United States osteopathic colleges are 
there recognised by statutory enactment, osteopaths here in Britain realise 
the difficulty of the Minister of Health or the General Medical Council in 
effecting any supervision or jurisdiction over these institutions. The 
various statements, however, made by Lord Dawson and Dr. Graham Little 
against our osteopathic colleges are untrue, as we have repeatedly proved 
in the columns of the daily Press. 

The Lancet, reporting a speech by Lord Dawson, says: ‘ And it was 
at the end of his career that treatment came in, for it was recognised that 
the student could be quickly taught the principles of treatment if he was 
properly grounded. It was over treatment, however, that nearly all the 
controversies raged.’ If this expresses the attitude of the medical school, 
the osteopathic attitude towards the treatment of disease is quite different, 
Even though the osteopathic student is taught all the basic sciences just 
as thoroughly as the medical student, yet osteopathic principles and 
practice are taught and indicated concurrently with, and from the earliest 
study of, anatomy, physiology, and pathology. The success of the osteo- 
pathic school undoubtedly is due to a more intimate and intricate deduction 
from anatomical and physiological data. In Great Britain the development 
of the orthopzdist along the lines of Sir Herbert Barker and his predecessors 
is striking. In the United States there has been a similar absorption, 
involving still more the general principles of osteopathy. Yet the two 
systems are still distinct. The principles and technique employed by Sir 
Herbert Barker are osteopathic, but are nevertheless his own, though not 
the less valuable to medical science. Osteopaths much admire Sir Herbert. 

On the General Medical Council twenty-seven out of its thirty-eight 
members are appointed by existing corporations and medical colleges. 
Since osteopathy is not included in the present medical curriculum, how is 
it possible for this Council to administer and hold jurisdiction over a 
branch of medicine which they do not understand, practise, or recognise ? 
That is why special legal enactments in regard to osteopathy have been 
passed in every State in the United States and in certain Provinces of 
Canada. Meanwhile, the British Osteopathic Association are determined 
that a London School of Osteopathy shall exact standards at least equal 
to the existing medical standards. Our members, including Sir Herbert 
Barker and several registered medical men, are competent to manage this 
institution. This school, we hope, will presently gain recognition and 
protection by Royal Charter followed by parliamentary enactment. When 
the Government and the people realise the full facts, it will be seen that 
this is the only solution. Some of the States in the United States tried to 
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control the practice of medicine by ‘Composite Boards.’ This is not a 
success, and in some States, such as Massachusetts and California, the 
whole law has been revised in favour of distinctive and separate legislation. 

The qualified osteopath does not claim that osteopathy is a cure-all, 
nor does he deny that he has his failures, but he certainly does claim that 
his system of therapy fills a notable vacancy in the general practice of 
medicine. Mr. Haydn Brown recommends the General Medical Council 
to appoint a Medical Committee to investigate new contributions to the 
science of medicine. I fear that such a procedure would offer osteopathy 
very little hope of justice where medical vested interests might be 
threatened. 

The majority of the members of the British Osteopathic Association 
are British-born men and women, who have been compelled -to go to the 
United States in order to study osteopathy. Among them are several 
registered medical men, who have had to study for at least two years, in 
addition to their British qualifications, in order to become fully qualified 
osteopaths. The efforts of the British Osteopathic Association cannot in 
any way be considered American propaganda. The few American osteo- 
paths in Britain, most of whom are British by adoption, would only be 
too pleased to associate themselves with a British Osteopathic College, in 
order to remove the necessity for further importation from the United 
States and to save an unnecessary journey for Britons who desire to study 
osteopathy. 

Certain it is that the public, and with equal certainty a large percentage 
of general medical practitioners, would welcome an alteration in the 
construction and powers of the General Medical Council, and revision of 
the Medical Acts of 1858 and 1886 will probably be necessary before the 
problem of the qualified osteopath is solved. We request sufficient 
protection to develop the principles of osteopathy, so that eventually 
osteopaths may take their rightful place in the practice of healing. In 
the public interest we strongly advise that no person shall be permitted to 
call himself an osteopath unless he has been properly trained and graduated 
from an accredited institution. The British Osteopathic Association already 
have established a register of the qualified osteopaths in Great Britain. 

Yours faithfully, E. T. Pxerts. 
92, Newhall Street, 
Birmingham, March 15, 1926. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, I0 & 12, Orange Sireet, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 








